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The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence. 

—Macbeth. 

Tue garden party was at its height when a blue- 
black storm cloud with silver edges began to roll up 
slowly from the northwest over Long Island Sound. 
No one seemed to notice it. A band was playing on 
the lawn, and people were dancing in the open space 
about the long narrow marble swimming pool. On 
the lower terrace long tables were set out with lem- 
onade and ice cream, and all about through the gar- 
dens there were decorated booths where pop corn, 
homemade preserves and flowers were being sold. 
Flags were everywhere fluttering from tall poles, to 
which festoons of colored globes, as yet unlit, were 
fastened. Trained nurses, and ladies of the hospital 
committee—the féte was for the benefit of the local 
hospital—were conspicuous with bright red sashes 
across their shoulders. They were moving among the 
crowds, helping every one to enjoy the occasion, but 
to enjoy it in that special manner that necessitates the 


spending of money. 
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Azra, the clairvoyant, was the only person who 
noted the approach of the storm. She had been doing 
an excellent business in prophecy. 

Magic was more popular that afternoon than sweets 
or flowers—perhaps because the magic was of the best 
quality, whereas the flowers were beginning to droop, 
and the sugar to melt in the still, intense heat. 

Azra came of a long and distinguished line of magi- 
cians. Her father had been that celebrated Astrologer- 
Wizard of Waco, who had foretold the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Great Panic, and the eruption of 
Krakatua. Her mother, though less conspicuous, had, 
as a medium, brought comfort to thousands in the 
’80’s. Azra, an adept in many branches of magic, had 
concentrated upon crystal gazing. She was a woman 
of commanding appearance—no longer young—tall 
and large featured. She had been arrested more than 
once—not for the usual charges made against members 
of her profession, but on the suspicion of being a man 
masquerading as a woman; though in the Orient her 
straight black garment and purple turban would not 
have been thought necessarily feminine. 

She saw the approach of the storm with alarm, for 
she had ordered herself a new tent for the occasion— 
very fine—of dark purple plush spangled with gold 
and silver stars. A drop of water would spoil it; and 
so when she saw that the storm would inevitably reach 
them in a few minutes, she ordered her two attendants 
—tall women like herself, in black draperies—to re- 
move the tent from the circle of the dark cedars and 
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to carry it inside the castle. She herself followed 
them, bearing the crystal ball aloft in both hands. 

Now when Mr. Duncan had lent his garden and 
grounds to the hospital for their annual féte, he had 
expressly stipulated that no one—no one at all— 
should set foot inside the castle itself. The commit- 
tee had pledged their word; little enough, they said, in 
return for all Mr. Duncan’s kindness; and indeed it 
was an open secret that the great man intended to 
leave the hospital a part of his great fortune. But 
though Duncan had faith in the honest intention of the 
managers, he took the precaution of posting servants 
at all the entrances of the castle to turn away inquisi- 
tive wanderers. He was an old man and did not like 
his privacy invaded. 

Therefore it was to be expected that Azra, mounting 
to the paved terrace that immediately surrounded the 
castle, would have been refused admittance; but, as 
luck—or perhaps magic—decreed, just as she reached 
the terrace, the approach of the storm was made evi- 
dent to every one. The first blast of wind swept the 
gardens, blowing away the music of the band, upsetting 
chairs, tearing flags; and the servants, being good- 
natured people, ran out to help, although the féte was 
not their affair at all. Azra was left free to enter the 
great hall unmolested. 

This frowning medieval castle of dark red brick had 
stood for forty years on the southern edge of Long 
Island Sound not very far from New York. Duncan 
had built it just after his first spectacular success—the 
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discovery of silver in the Mountains of the Moon. 
Seen from the Sound—and no Sound boat ever passed 
without its passengers rushing to the south rail to get a 
look at this celebrated building—its great size, its cas- 
tellated towers and turrets, its battlements and inside 
courts and outside stairways made it look more like an 
old walled town than a modern dwelling. Seen from 
near by, the sharpness of its angles and the freshness 
of its bricks destroyed the illusion of its antiquity; 
but even from near by it was impressive on account of 
its mere bulk. 

The great hall in which Azra was setting up her tent 
was a good reproduction of an Italian Gothic interior. 
It took up three stories, and would have been as dark 
and gloomy as a fortress, for its row of small windows 
was near the ceiling, but it was brightly illuminated by 
electric lamps. 

Azra looked curiously about her. On one side a 
stone staircase ran up against the wall to a gallery 
across one end. In front of her was the main door of 
the castle—a heavy oak door barred with iron and 
studded with nails. But a corner of the hall was in- 
vaded by the cylindrical wall of one of the towers, 
and in this curved surface was a narrow pointed door- 
way—a doorway which struck Azra as interesting, for 
she had observed the tower room from outside, and 
she had reason to think that there was Mr. Duncan’s 
private office. 

In Azra’s opinion there was nothing that brought 
so much prestige in her profession as the avowed es- 
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teem of a great financier. There was no better answer 
to those who mock at magic than to say that some 
hard-headed successful business man is a respectful 
client. And who in all the country was so successful 
and so respected a financier as Mr. Duncan? 

While her attendants were busy with the tent Azra 
moved softly toward that little doorway. The storm 
had now broken. Outside standard roses and tall 
cedars were bending before the gale, awnings were 
blowing away, tables overturning, strings of lights tin- 
kling dangerously, and the guests hurrying to shelter 
under the whitewashed brick arches on which the castle 
was built. It had not occurred to any one except Azra 
to break the pledge given to Duncan. She had the 
great hall to herself. 

Inside there was silence, except for the steady hiss 
of the rain, the gurgling of the gutters, and the frequent 
rolling of thunder. Suddenly there was a bright flash, 
a loud clap, the electric light gave a faint pulsation and 
went out, leaving the hall in complete darkness. Azra 
at once took a step that brought her to the door. She 
opened it, and heard at once the sound of voices. 

“Well, sir,” a man’s voice was saying, as if he were 
resuming a narrative after some comment had been 
made on the extinction of the lights, “the market hung 
for a few minutes the way it will after an assault like 
that. The stock was beaten down another half point 
before Bethson—and upon my word, sir, that young 
nephew of yours had his wits about him—saw that this 
was a serious attack on your holdings. Then he dashed 
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in, and without consultation, supported the stock at 
his own risk. That showed courage, Mr. Duncan; it 
saved you.” 

“T shall not forget it,”’ answered a calm low voice, 
the voice of an old man. 

“Worse was coming. Mark this, sir, these fellows 
—Cawdor and his group—now realized that they must 
get control of the market before Bethson had time to 
get into communication with you. They began to 
dump great blocks of their stock, driving it down a 
point at each sale.” 

“Didn’t this terrify my brokers—Bethson & Banks?” 

The younger man laughed. “As much as the local 
police terrify a New York bootlegger. They were 
magnificent. Banks in the office, and Bethson on the 
board—they risked their financial existence—and saved 
you. My heaven, sir, when I think of Cawdor, a man 
you made—a man no one had ever heard of until you 
made him chairman of the Luna board—double-cross- 
ing you like this * 

The speaker’s emotion prevented his thinking of an 
end for his sentence, and Azra heard the older voice 
answer with a faint sigh: “I shall never again attempt 
to judge a man’s character from his face. There was 
a man in whom I always had the most unbounded con- 
fidence.” 

“Well, he’s done for himself,” said the other. “It 
must have cost him a pretty penny. And, of course, 
you'll put him off the Luna board.” 

“Yes, I hope I’m not revengeful,” answered Duncan, 
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“but I shall make an example of Cawdor. That’s why 
I asked you to bring my will with you, Duffield. I 
named the fellow one of my executors. I should be 
sorry to let the world know how completely he had 
fooled me.” 

A few minutes later a loud ring at the front door 
warned Azra she must move. She shut the narrow 
door without a sound, and glided in the darkness back 
to a purple tent. A footman with a candle in his hand 
came hurrying across the hall. He opened the front 
door, and Azra caught a glimpse of two men stamping 
their wet feet and shaking the water from their coats. 

She heard the footman say: “Mr. Duncan was just 
asking, sir, whether you and Mr. Banks had arrived. 
Ill let him know you’re here.” 

The footman disappeared through the narrow door- 
way, and the great hall was in darkness until one of 
the newcomers lit a cigarette and Azra saw his face. 
He was standing sideways to her, and the long, sensi- 
tive, delicate profile was like a sharp photograph against 
the blackness. She knew at once that there was some- 
thing mystic in the man’s nature—for one psychic 
recognizes another—even before a long vivid flash of 
lightning revealed the fact that his hair, which she had 
thought brown, was in reality a deep burnished red 
like new mahogany. She had a glimpse, too, of the 
other man-—an honest square face on a short sturdy 
body. 

“T don’t think,” said the man who had lit the ciga- 
rette—and his voice was one of those low level voices 
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that are in themselves a charm—“I ever saw any stock 
fluctuate as that one did to-day.” 

“T wonder how long the old man is likely to keep 
us waiting,’ answered the shorter man. “Good heav- 
ens, what is this? Has your uncle gone in for magic, 
or don’t you see what I see?” 

Silently the curtains of the tent had been drawn 
back and revealed, by the dim light of a candle, the 
figure of Azra seated within, holding the magic crystal 
in her long curved hands. 

“Are you alive? Are you real? Are you men or 
women?” 

Azra did not move, but her two attendants, standing 
on either side, laid their fingers to their veiled lips and 
shook their heads. 

The taller man came forward. “What are you?” he 
said, and his tone made the question serious and 
authoritative. 

The two attendants beckoned him to come closer. 
“Azra,” they said, “this man would know his future.” 

Azra did not raise her head, but stared with strangely 
fixed eyes at the ball in her hands. 

“Bethson,” she said—she had a deep bass voice—“I 
see you here, a poor unknown man, hard-working, un- 
certain of your future. And now I see you suddenly 
raised to a position of power. You are sitting at the 
head of a table where older men are your subordinates. 
It is a committee. It has to do with the moon. It 
has already happened. But better is to come. Before 
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this night is out—I see you lord of this castle and heir 
to all that it contains.” 

In the complete silence her low tones had been audi- 
ble to Banks also, to whom the whole incident seemed 
so grossly comic that he was surprised to see in the 
faint light streaming from the tent that his partner 
was staring like a man in a trance. 

“Why, Beth,” he said, “why do you look so dashed 
at news that sounds so good? But how about me, 
Azra? Haven’t you a little prophecy left for me? 
My friend here seems overcome by your good news, but 
I am made of sterner stuff. I can bear to hear my 
future, even if it’s bad. Come on.” 

Azra continued to ignore him, until, as before, her 
attendants spoke. 

“Azra,” they said, “another man would know his 
future.” 

Azra shook her head. “Do not seek to know your 
future,” she said. “Less fortunate than Bethson, 
though perhaps happier, you will die a poor man—but 
leave behind you a son who will be one of the richest 
men in the world.” 

The idea of his ten-year-old boy Floyd becoming 
the richest man in the world made Banks laugh out 
loud, and he turned to Bethson, expecting him to join 
in his amusement, but his partner seemed hardly to 
have heard. Bethson pushed forward again. 

“T must hear more of this, Azra,” he said. “You 
are right; my name is Bethson, and I am a poor and 
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unknown broker. The rest is nonsense. Director of 
the moon—what does that mean? Of the Luna Mine? 
Why, my good Azra, Mr. Cawdor, the present chair- 
man, is one of the healthiest people I ever knew and 
my uncle’s best friend. And as for being the owner 
of this castle, if he should die to-night, I happen to 
know he has left everything to charity. What do you 
make of that?” 

But Azra did not reply or even look up; and at some 
unseen signal the two attendants dropped the curtains 
and stepped inside the tent themselves. The two young 
men stood alone in the hall. 

The storm was over now, and the normai light of 
late afternoon began to filter down from the row of 
remote windows, but so dimly that the tent was hardly 
visible. 

“Where did they disappear to?” asked Banks, peer- 
ing about. 

“T wish that she had waited a moment,” said Beth- 
son. 

“Was she here at all? Or was it all a little private 
vision of your own, after a hard day?” 

“So Floyd is to be the richest man in the world, 
Banks?” 

“Yes—if you are to inherit Castle Douglas.” 

“And to direct the mine—wasn’t that it?” 

“That was the idea.” 

A silence fell upon them, but a different silence to 
each man. Banks might have walked about smiling 
to himself and whistling with his hands in his pockets, 
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so unimpressed was he with the experience, as soon 
as the influence of Azra’s presence was withdrawn; but 
Bethson was still plainly under the spell. 

The tower door opened, and—not the footman, but 
Duffield, came to meet them. Duffield was Mr. Dun- 
can’s lawyer—an honorable, implacable Scotchman, ut- 
terly devoted to his chief. Twenty years before, Dun- 
can had picked him out of the drudgery of an eternal 
clerkship in a great firm and promoted him to fortune 
as his personal counsel. In return every interest and 
emotion of Duffield’s life were concentrated on the old 
man. 

“Ah, Bethson,” he said, “Mr. Duncan is eager to see 
you. He knows all you did for him to-day. I thought 
it would be as well to prepare you for a suggestion he 
is about to make to you. Don’t argue about it; he 
mustn’t be excited. He’s had a hard day. He means 
to make you chairman of the board—the Luna.” 

Banks gave a little exclamation, but his partner did 
not even smile. 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Duffield,” he said. 
“Cawdor is still chairman of the board?” 

“He was. Didn’t you know that it was Cawdor you 
were fighting to-day? He was the leader in that dirty 
plot to get the control away from your uncle. I really 
haven’t had time to find out just how he did it, but he’s 
finished.” 

Duffield turned toward the narrow door, followed 
by Banks, but they were obliged to call Bethson twice 
before he joined them. 
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“What’s the matter with him?” asked Duffield. 

“He can’t get used to his new honors,” answered 
Banks, who thought it better not to mention magic to 
a nature as practical as Duffield’s. 

In the tower room Mr. Duncan was still lying back 
in his deep long chair. He was an immensely tall old 
man—well over six feet. His face was of a waxy white- 
ness, and his sparse white hair still grew in strange 
cowlicks that had always given him trouble. His arms 
were unusually long, and his pale hands dangled almost 
to the floor. When he moved, which he did as little 
as possible, his motions had a slow rhythm as if he 
were listening to the beat of his own heart. He had 
trouble with his heart. There was something priestlike 
in his air. As a young man he had wished to study 
for the ministry; it was thought that he had a talent 
for preaching. 

He belonged to that class of money-makers, not un- 
common in America, to whom the working of a mine, 
or the exploitation of a country, or the organization 
of a business, is not a practical chore, but a romance, 
a creation, a form of self-expression. He had been 
fortunate in making his first large sum of money when 
he was still a young man, and it had kept on rolling 
in, even after he had ceased to be interested in money 
and had come to the second phase—the period when 
what he wanted, what he thought worth working for, 
was power. Now as an old man he had completed the 
circle and come back to the ambition of his youth— 
he was interested in the welfare of the world—some- 
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thing of a preacher, but a preacher in deeds, not words. 
He had immense schemes for better housing, better 
education, better health conditions for the poor. It 
was known that all his gigantic fortune was to go to 
these ends. He had no relatives in the world except 
Bethson, who was the child of his sister. He was 
known to disapprove of the enriching of individuals 
by great legacies. He felt as many men feel who have 
made their own fortunes, that the only excuse for the 
possession of great wealth is the ability to make it. 
It was well known that he had left Bethson ten thou- 
sand dollars in his will—something more than the 
young man made, in good years, out of his share of 
the firm’s business. 

Duncan moved only his eyes as Duffield and the two 
younger men entered. 

“My dear Beth,” he said, “you ate done me such 
a service to-day that I don’t know how to thank you. 
But you shall not find me ungrateful.” 

Beth stood looking down at his elderly relative, and 
his face lit up in a smile. “I’m glad you're pleased, 
sir,” he said, “but I feel I only did what it was up to 
me to do; and what, as a matter of fact, gave me great 
satisfaction.” 

Duncan’s slow smile was not unlike Bethson’s as he 
answered: “I mean to give you a great opportunity, 
Beth. And I must not forget Mr. Banks, to whom I 
am almost equally indebted. But, Beth, my dear boy, 
I have decided to put you in as chairman of the Luna 
board—in place of Cawdor. Yes, yes; I know—you’ve 
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had no experience; but I need some one there whom I 
can absolutely trust.” The two men exchanged a 
steady look. “I believe, too, that you have the mak- 
ings of a good executive. I'll be behind you.” 

While Bethson was expressing his gratitude Banks 
was studying the old man, who looked to him pitifully 
frail. 

“See here, sir,” he said, “I don’t think you’re look- 
ing just right. You ought to get away and take a good 
long rest.” 

Duffield looked at Duncan as a faithful dog looks 
at his master. “He has not been sleeping,” he mur- 
mured. 

“The boats whistle off the point all night long,” said 
Duncan, “and to-night I suppose this féte will be go- 
ing until almost daybreak. I did not think of that 
when I said they could have the grounds.” 

“T tell you what you do, sir,” said Bethson; “you 
motor over to my house for the night. I guarantee 
that it will be as quiet as the grave.” Duncan put the 
idea aside with a smile and a flap of his long pale 
hand, but Bethson, his eager vivid face lit up with the 
excellence of his idea, pressed it: “Do come, sir! You 
haven’t been over for ages. And Lila will be sure to 
make you comfortable.” 

“Ah, Lila,” said Duncan, in a tone that went beyond 
praise. “I don’t think you know Mrs. Bethson, Duf- 
field?” 

“It’s generally felt that Beth married far beyond 


ce 
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his merits,” said Banks. “She’s the most beautiful 
being 44 

The old man corrected this crude estimate. “Far 
more than a beauty, Duffield. A good wife. In this 
individualistic age when most women regard their in- 
terests as different, even antagonistic to their husbands’, 
she is a true partner. Beth’s interests are hers. I’m 
a great admirer of your wife’s, Beth. But, no, I don’t 
think I’d better come. I’m a troublesome visitor—an 
invalid—I have to bring my servant with me. It’s a 
good deal of a strain for a small household.” 

“Oh, nothing puts Lila out,” answered Bethson; 
pecially nothing that she does for you.” 

Duncan smiled at the younger man’s enthusiasm, 
but Duffield added his persuasions. The old man 
turned to him almost irritably, rapping some papers 
that lay on the table. 

Duffield bent over and said in a lower voice, “I'll 
stay on here and make the final draft from the notes 
you’ve made, and then I’l] drive over early in the morn- 
ing ” His voice fell lower and lower. 

Duncan nodded and, turning to his nephew, said, 
“Very well, my dear boy, thank you. I'll come if 
you'll telephone Lila and ask her if it will be conven- 
ient. No, not here. There’s a telephone in the library. 
I shall be starting in about half an hour. Will you 
drive over with me?” 

“No, thank you, sir; I have my own car here. I'll 
start at once, and be there to receive you.” 


ac. 
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As Bethson crossed the hall on his way to the library 
he saw that the purple tent had vanished. He could 
almost have persuaded himself that it had never been. 

There was some delay about getting his number, and 
as he sat waiting, with the receiver at his ear, Banks 
came sauntering into the room. 

“Do you know what the business is that they’re so 
busy about?” Bethson shook his head, and Banks 
went on. “The old man is making a new will. No, 
no, dear boy, don’t let your face light up. Prophecy 
or no prophecy, you are not to get a penny more than 
the little legacy under the old one. It’s not love of 
you, but having tired of Cawdor that’s stirring him up. 
In fact he was in such a rage that it seems he tore 
up his old will before he got the new one signed. 
Cawdor was an executor and had all sorts of profitable 
trusteeships and things under the old one. Duncan 
—and I must say I feel for him—would rather die 
intestate than have Cawdor profit in any way by his 
death. It would make the old fellow look rather soft, 
wouldn’t it, to have left as executor a fellow who had 
just tried to throw him out of his own mine?” 

At that moment Bethson got his number, and Banks 
attributed the concentrated look in his eyes to that. 
He went away and left him telephoning. He tele- 
phoned some time. Banks went out and looked at the 
féte and then sauntered out in front and studied the 
weather. He had been there a long time when Bethson 
finally appeared. The earlier arrangement had been 
that Banks was motoring home with Bethson for the 
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night, but now Banks had decided to wait and drive 
over with Duncan. 

“Did you tell Lila about the prophecy?” he asked 
as Bethson stood an instant beside his car, pulling on 
his gloves. 

“Certainly. I did not think it fair to keep her in 
ignorance of her future greatness. Won’t you tell 
Floyd that he’s to be the richest child in the world?” 

Something in the tone caught Banks’ attention. 
“Look here, Beth,” he said. “I don’t believe that it’s 
a good idea to dip into this sort of thing. So often 
mediums and people like that get hold of a bit of 
information and use it so skillfully that they get a per- 
son who doesn’t know their methods hypnotized into 
believing everything they say.” 

The silence that greeted this remark was so pro- 
longed that Banks, who had been examining a mark 
on a tire, looked up and found his partner staring be- 
fore him, arrested as he leaned forward to release his 
brake. 

Banks looked up at him and laughed. “What you 
thinking about, Beth?” he asked. 

Bethson started and released his brake. “Oh, noth- 
ing,” he answered, “only my mind works rather 
slowly, I think, and all these things are—well, they 
are surprising. I’d like to discuss this whole question 
of the supernatural with you some time, Banks. This 
isn’t the first experience I’ve had.” 

“Very gladly,” answered Banks. He thought the 
whole thing arrant nonsense, but he saw this was not 
the moment to say so. 
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Bethson had some twelve miles to drive; his house 
stood in a more remote and less desirable part of the 
island. He drove through narrow lonely sandy roads 
bordered by low oaks. His attention was not required 
for any difficulties of traffic, and he had much to think 
about. Two truths had been told to him—he had been 
poor and unknown, and suddenly he had been raised 
to a position of importance and dignity. The thing 
was really extraordinary! What was he to think of 
it? Wasn’t it simpler to believe in the supernatural 
than to invent a series of coincidences by which Azra 
could have become aware of his uncle’s intentions? 
Some people would call it thought transference. Yes, 
the idea of making him chairman of the Luna board 
must have been already in Duncan’s mind, though 
not in his, Bethson’s. But then, in whose mind was 
it that he should be the inheritor of the castle? Not 
in his; he had known at the time that Duncan had 
destroyed his will. If the old man should die to-night 
—this one night out of all eternity: 

His imagination saw it all as if it were already true, 
he saw himself standing in his uncle’s place, rich and 
powerful; he saw Lila triumphant, beautiful, satisfied 
at last. 

If it could only be! To-morrow Duncan would 
have made his new will. If it could only be to-night! 
If that fluttering heart of the old man would give out 
to-night! If there were a way to make it. 

What was prophecy? A reading of the minds of 
men? A reading of the mind of God? How then 
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could it be evil? If it were evil how could it be true? 
He was chairman of the Luna board—a thing which 
seemed outside the bounds of possibility when it was 
first suggested—more impossible by far than that an 
old man with a weak heart should die that very night. 
If prophecy was a divine gift why was he so obsessed 
with an idea that made his heart beat so that he could 
feel it throbbing against his ribs? No, it could not 
be that on this familiar road, where he knew every 
turn, every tree, he had actually contemplated mur- 
der. He was not a murderer. He was a struggling 
young stockbroker motoring home to his wife. 

He turned away from the idea—and the world 
seemed strangely flat and dull and worthless, as if 
he had lost a great hazard. He turned toward it 
again, and was afraid—hideously afraid. But why 
should he be afraid of something that he did not in- 
tend to do? 

Well, there was only this night to live through—one 
way or the other. To-morrow the thing would be im- 
possible. By this time to-morrow he would have re- 
sisted the temptation—and lost the chance. This time 
to-morrow he would be driving home as usual, think- 
ing over the little details of the day’s work, wondering 
as usual if he had done well in this or that, and what 
Lila would think. 

Just what was it that he had said to Lila over the 
telephone? Her mind worked like a flash of lightning. 
She had seen the whole thing before the words were 
out of his mouth. His own imagination was rapid, 
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and formed pictures, but they were nothing but pic- 
tures—not springs of action. Lila was different—she 
did not see visions, she made plans. 

The cold chill of terror came over him again. What 
did Lila expect him to do? The haunting horror of 
his life was that Lila would come to despise him. She 
was stronger than he, and braver and cleverer. He 
knew his own weakness—he lacked decision, avoided 
action. In critical moments, however, she had so far 
had the power of driving him to do what she thought 
was best—what had always turned out to be best. 
Suppose they came to a situation in which he refused 
to let her dominate? 

A bad crossroad with two cars approaching from 
different directions distracted his mind and forced him 
to put all his attention on his driving. When the little 
crisis was over he found the black cloud had lifted 
from his spirit. The whole thing had been one 
of those ridiculous waking nightmares into which im- 
aginative people sometimes plunge themselves. He 
smiled. 

“No,” he said to himself, “if Fate intends me to 
be my uncle’s heir, Fate will have to manage it with- 
out any assistance from me.” 


II 


Liza BetHson had put on a fresh pink cotton dress 
and was waiting for her husband. There had never 
been a time in all the eight years of her marriage 
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when his return failed to be the climax and happiness 
of the day. She was hideously disappointed in his 
achievement, and yet she loved him. Her marriage had 
been a tragedy, and yet she loved him. She looked 
at life and at him with the perfect clarity of the pes- 
simist, and yet she loved him; he was the only person 
in the world she did love. She knew that for good 
or evil their union was indissoluble—it had the inevi- 
table quality of the mating of complementary natures. 
Had he been the woman and she the man, they would 
have been happy. They were not happy, but they 
were in love. 

She had been, and at thirty still was, a great beauty. 
Walk but a block in the streets of any city with Lila 
Bethson, and you would see every pair of eyes you 
passed turn to her with a look of startled pleasure. Her 
hair was black with cloudy blue shadows in it. She wore 
it drawn into a knot at the nape of her neck like an 
Italian madonna, but there was nothing of the ma- 
donna in the firm forward thrust of the jaw. Her 
smile had no humor in it—her outlook on life was 
too tragically clear for humor—but it could have a 
blessed friendliness which was beautiful and flatter- 
ing; only sometimes it showed, as her pretty lips un- 
closed, her small teeth set like the teeth of a skull. 
She was slender, with that length between knee and 
thigh that suggests a nymph hunting on foot. With 
her small well-made hands she could do anything, and 
everything she did was perfect. She could cook and 
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sew, make her own clothes, cover her own chairs, 
plant her own garden. 

When she and Bethson fell in love she had been 
not only a beauty but a fashionable beauty. Fashion 
is usually open to superlatives, and Lila’s beauty was 
as much cajoled and run after as a great fortune is 
supposed to be. Splendid marriages were offered to 
her on both sides of the Atlantic. It was her mis- 
fortune that she fell in love with Bethson. She did 
not want to love him. Young as she was, life seemed 
to her such a cruel game that she demanded all the 
distractions of material luxury and success to keep her 
from looking at things as they are. But whether she 
wanted to love him or not, she did; and it maddened 
her to see that he regarded her as utterly unattainable; 
that he worshiped her and dreamed of her, but that 
he was ready to break his heart by renouncing her. 
She was ready to break hers by marrying him. 

In a way it had not seemed such a foolish marriage 
for her. Although he was only a clerk he was the 
nephew of the most conspicuous figure in the financial 
world at the time. It was generally known that he 
was not to be Duncan’s heir, but Lila said to herself 
there would be plenty of opportunities for a clever 
man. She was wrong; Duncan was not a man who 
fed those about him with crumbs from his table. On 
one or two occasions when Bethson acted on what he 
believed to be secret information derived from his 
position in Duncan’s office, he had been mistaken, and 
his small savings were twice swept away. 
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The old man, who had disapproved of the mar- 
riage—he had a deep prejudice against the idea of a 
fashionable beauty as a poor man’s wife—soon grew 
fond of Lila, and it was through her influence that he 
helped Bethson to buy a seat on the Stock Exchange 
and form the firm of Bethson & Banks. Banks was a 
cousin of Bethson’s on his father’s side—no relation 
of Duncan’s; though the old man liked and approved 
of him. Nominally they were Duncan’s brokers, but 
actually—for the old man liked to keep his own coun- 
sel—he spread his business among many. The young 
firm of Bethson & Banks made not much more than 
its living. 

The two partners always told themselves and each 
other that next year they would do better—they were 
still young. But Lila with her terribly clear vision 
knew that they would never do better; that with the 
death of Duncan in a few years they would lose much 
of the business which they already had. Bethson, 
brilliant and charming, but oversensitive and lacking 
in determination; Banks, honest and not overclever 
—what chance had they in the tremendous competi- 
tion of Wall Street? Ah, if she had been a man! 

For the first few years of her marriage she had 
kept on seeing the people with whom she had been 
brought up, especially those who lived not far away 
on Long Island. Though they were poor and Bethson’s 
hours long and irregular, they would often motor 
twenty miles in their jiggly little car to some great 
dinner or ball. But as time went on Lila began to see 
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that she was no longer one of them; she was asked 
to the less amusing parties, almost as a favor. 

She was too proud to be anything but an equal, 
and she suddenly cut herself off from all her old group. 
Except for her husband she lived alone. She never 
regretted the sacrifice she had made, but she did not 
underestimate it. 

Bitter and thwarted as she was, her feeling for 
Bethson was so tender—so almost maternal in a way 
—that she never allowed a trace of reproach or com- 
plaint to creep into her attitude toward him. He would 
have been sensitive to this. He was well aware that 
he had not given her what beauty like hers could so 
easily have commanded. He knew that strength of will 
in a man is the most powerful of all sex appeals, and 
he was only too conscious of a certain infirmity of 
purpose in himself. He often thought that he could 
die quite happily if in dying he could leave with her 
the remembrance of a heroic figure. 

His telephone message came to her after a long 
day of loneliness. More waves than sound waves 
come over a telephone. Their minds had met. He 
gave her nothing but the mere facts: The prophecy— 
the fulfillment of the prophecy—the second prophecy 
—and the coming visit. 

She hung up the receiver with that calm almost 
saintlike look that comes with a great resolution. She 
was not astonished at the plan that formed instantly 
in her mind, but she was surprised to know, as she 
did know, that it was also in his. After all these years 
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she should have known that she had touched the most 
fundamental difference in their different natures—to 
him a plan was a dream, to her it was a motive. She 
had as good or perhaps better intellectual equipment 
than her husband, but she shunned philosophy and 
abstract thought, for the simple reason that it was too 
painful; the pattern she saw was so hideous that she 
avoided it as she would have avoided strolling for 
pleasure through the wards of a hospital. Therefore 
when she thought definitely about the future it was 
only for a good reason—that she meant to act. If she 
thought—as she was now thinking—of the murder of 
this old man of whom she was in a measure fond, the 
thought had ali the horrors of the deed, she faced it 
once and for all. 

But Bethson, who had also been thinking of it, 
thought very differently. He thought not of the hor- 
rors but of the result; he saw himself master of all the 
power and money in the world. He saw Lila mistress 
of her life. His mind leaped the barrier between what 
was and what might be without looking at it. If he 
had looked at it as honestly as Lila did, he would 
never have leaped it, even in imagination. But as he 
enjoyed the daydreaming, he simply did not look. 
There seemed to him nothing cowardly in such a habit 
of mind, nothing false or vacillating in contemplating 
something wholly in the realms of fancy. But to Lila, 
who knew his ways without understanding them, there 
seemed, even when trifling decisions were involved, 
something of futility, almost of dishonor in his being 
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willing to play with an idea which he had as a matter 
of fact not the least intention of ever putting into 
action. 

The delight of the creative nature in building a 
dream and blowing it away, and building another, was 
not conceivable to her; but, as she loved him, she saw 
something noble even in an aspect of his nature that 
she disliked. She said to herself now that it was his 
essential gentleness that would restrain him. He de- 
sired success, was not without ambition, but was with- 
out the ruthlessness that must go with it. Well, she 
thought, she was ruthless enough for both of them. 

It was after seven when she heard his car and saw 
him at the door—saw with a little catching at her 
heart that he looked worn and tired and hollow 
cheeked. He came into the sitting room and caught 
her in his arms. 

She held him off and looked at him as at a return- 
ing hero. 

“At last,” she said, “at last, my dear, your great 
moment! I have always felt you would do it. Since 
your telephone I have felt as if it were already done.” 

“My dearest love,” he said almost in a whisper, 
“Duncan is arriving at once.” 

“And when is he going away?” 

His gaze shifted from her and he answered, with 
something artificial in his rapid utterance, ‘“To-mor- 
row, I believe the plan is.” 

Lila fixed her large black eyes on him, compelling 
him to look at her, and then she slowly shook her 
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head. “No,” she said, “not to-morrow; nor even the 
day after. Beth, your face is more honest than your 
tongue. Be careful. If I can read your plans so clearly 
perhaps other people can.” 

“T have no plans,” he said. 

She smiled, very sweetly, as a mother might smile 
at the easily read cunning of a child. “The guest that’s 
coming must be cordially welcomed,” she said. “I 
have had an hour to think out all the details.” 

“Lila, if I understand you right——” 

“Oh, my dear, we have always understood each 
other!” 

“This is something that must be carefully dis- 
cussed.” 

“You need do nothing but be your own cordial 
cheerful self. Leave all the rest to me.” 

He stood absolutely still, staring at her, while she, 
though she returned his look, had all the quiet little 
gestures of a person entirely at ease. In the silence 
a motor horn was heard at the gate. Without another 
word they moved together to the front door. 

Duncan never approached his nephew’s house with- 
out a vivid impression of its beauty and peace. It 
was one of the many low clapboarded farmhouses 
which the English settlers of Long Island built so 
wisely in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This was one of the earlier ones. It was only one 
story high, except for its gabled roof. The original 
shingles had never been painted and were now of a 
uniform silver gray. 
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The house stood firm and square on the ground, 
with lilac bushes and box about it. Your first impres- 
sion was that it had been utterly untouched, and in- 
deed the only addition the Bethsons had ever been able 
to afford was a servants’ wing at the back, which did 
not appear from the road. 

“T love this place,” Duncan said to Banks as they 
got out of the car. “The south wind brings just a 
taste of salt air from the sea, with none of its chill.” 

“Those old farmers knew how to place a house,” 
Banks answered. “I always notice the old houses are 
set with a knowledge that seems to be lost by modern 
architects.” 

The door opened, and Lila in her pink dress stood 
on the threshold. 

“Ah, there she is,” said Duncan. “Lila, my dear, I 
hope I’m not giving you too much trouble.” 

“Tf you were—which, of course, you’re not—it 
would be a pleasure. Dear Uncle John, how can I 
ever thank you enough for what you’ve just done for 
Beth? He has been telling me about it.” 

“Where is the chairman of the Luna board?” asked 
Duncan. He stepped heavily out of the car with the 
assistance of his valet, Ross. “I had rather expected 
to pass him on the road, and get here before him, 
but he drives like the wind, especially when he is 
driving home to you, my dear; and I, for one, don’t 
blame him.” 

The Bethsons were served by a Swiss couple whom 
Lila had taught and worked with and trained until 
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they were more efficient than many larger households. 
At the same time with a man as much of an invalid 
as Duncan, it was a convenience that he always 
brought his own man. Ross waited on table. 

Dinner was very gay. The hostess was as merry 
and beautiful as a happy child. Bethson seemed a 
trifle abstracted, but it was hardly noticeable. Duncan 
liked to talk of poetry and legends and remembrances 
of his youth. He liked to recite verses that he re- 
membered with pleasure, and Lila’s flattering atten- 
tion made it easy. 

When, after coffee had been served, Bethson left the 
table, his going was hardly noticed, though Lila, as 
he went, gave a casual explanation. ‘He must have 
gone for cigars,” she said. 

He had gone to be alone or, rather, to be away 
from her; to be free from the continual suggestion 
of what was to come, which every smile and word of 
hers made to his imagination. It seemed to him utterly 
impossible that he had ever for an instant contem- 
plated a crime—a crime, moreover, against his kins- 
man and benefactor, a man who had always used his 
great power temperately, justly; a man who had come 
to him for rest and peace; his guest. The idea seemed 
like a silly dream dreamed by somebody else. 

He stepped out on the grass which grew between 
the house on one side and an old apple orchard on the 
other. The storm, though it had cleared away so that 
the stars were visible, had not entirely gone, but was 
grumbling and lightening on the horizon. He walked 
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some time alone, and then he saw Lila come through 
the long lighted window looking for him. He did not 
speak, he did not want her to see him, but she came 
to him at once and slipped her bare arm through his. 

“We've finished coffee, my darling,” she said, and 
her tone was that of a woman almost swooning with 
love. 

“Has he been asking for me?” 

“Didn’t you know he had? I sent Emil to look for 
you. He can’t bear you out of his sight.” 

His whole figure became tense, and his voice had 
that note of finality which is so apt to armor a weak 
decision. 

“Lila,” he said, “we won’t go on with this business.” 
He could not see her face, and her body did not move, 
but he was conscious in the darkness that her whole 
being was withdrawing itself from his. He felt like a 
child lost in a hostile crowd, like a man whose god 
has deserted him, but he went on: ‘‘He’s really fond 
of me—poor old fellow—and now my position with him 
is so solid—with this chairmanship, I shall be able 
It is idiotic now to risk everything that I already 
have——” His voice died away. 

She waited until it was obvious he had definitely 
ceased speaking. Then she said, and her voice had 
the keen edge of a knife: “It is certainly idiotic to 
suggest a scheme you have not the courage to put 
through. I have never complained, Beth; I have never 
said that I was disappointed in you, or that my life 
had been a hard, narrow, dull one—much worse than 
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yours. You may believe that I’ve felt it, though I 
haven’t wanted to make it any bitterer for you, and I 
haven’t seen, up to now, how you could have changed 
it—being what you are. But a moment has come when 
you can change it. It will never come back. If you 
let this moment slip, it means either that you really 
don’t care that you’ve spoilt my life—or else that 
you're just afraid. Oh, it isn’t that you are so good 
and pure that you don’t want to do this thing. You 
do, you do! You’re sick with ambition, but you’re 
afraid of action. You draw back like a cat that wants 
to get its nose in the cream pot and is afraid of a 
whipping; you just—don’t dare.” 

The major horror of his life was coming true—she 
did despise him. 

“T dare do all a man ought to do,” he answered. 

“And was it the beast or the angel in you that made 
you suggest this plan?” she returned. “Oh, Beth, you 
seemed like a superman to me then. I could have 
fallen down and worshiped you then—all the more 
because the thing was a crime, because you were risk- 
ing death and disgrace for my sake. If I were a man 
I’d blow my brains out before I admitted to the woman 
I loved that after starting on such a project I could 
be shooed back again—like a hen trying to cross the 
road.” 

“But if we fail?” he said, and his voice sounded 
pitiful in his own ears. 

“We won’t.” And suddenly, as he had reached the 
depths of despair, she was back, with her arms about 
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him, whispering in his ear. “Oh, my darling, don’t 
be afraid!” she said. “Listen how simple it is: These 
heart attacks of your uncle’s come on in the early 
hours of the morning. That is why Ross has to sleep 
always in a room next—so that he can hear him call 
and give him a heart stimulant. To-night Ross won’t 
hear him if he calls; I'll take care of that. Ross will 
sleep through until morning; but you'll hear him. 
You'll hear him—whether he calls or not—and you'll 
go up and give him his drops; other drops. No one 
will know, no one can know. I have put Banks off 
in the extension. Every one will believe that his death 
was due to Ross’ failure to hear his call.” 

She was standing, but he had sunk, half sitting, on 
the arm of a heavy chair, and now he turned and 
buried his head on her shoulder for a few seconds like 
a child. Then he rose, as if he had forever put away 
childish things. 

“Tf you had a son like yourself, Lila,” he said, “he 
would have been more of a man than I am.” 

“T don’t want a son,” she answered violently. “I 
want a man.” 

“Very well,” he said; “it’s settled.” He spoke now 
with the calm of a real decision, very different from 
the tone in which he announced his first intention. 
“We must go in now and make ourselves agreeable to 
our guests.” 

She was at once frightened and exultant at seeing 
that he had taken over the command of their lives. 
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III 


THE absence of the Bethsons was so prolonged that 
Ross appeared in the interval and suggested with re- 
spectful firmness that it was time for Mr. Duncan to 
go to bed, if he were to make an early start in the 
morning, 

“Must you make an early start, sir?” Banks asked. 

He himself hated early starts, and thought that if 
he were Duncan he would never get up till noon. 

“Yes,” answered the old man; “I’ve sent the car 
back for Mr. Duffield, who’s drafting some papers for 
me to-night, and he’s to be here early in the morning 
and we shall motor to town together, before the roads 
are crowded. I like that better.” 

He rose and put his hand on his servant’s arm. 
Stairs were to be avoided, but the Bethson house af- 
forded only one spare room, and that was on the second 
floor. It was necessarily in the angle of the sharp roof, 
but it took up all the second story of the main house, 
except for a dressing room, and where Ross was sleep- 
ing, and a bathroom. It was large and airy, with 
windows on three sides. 

Banks went upstairs, giving the old man an arm on 
the other side, and when he came down stepped out 
on the terrace. Something seemed to be moving 
stealthily in the orchard. 

“Who’s there?” he called out; and his partner’s voice 
answered. 
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“Oh,” said Banks, “I thought you had gone to bed. 
Your uncle has just gone up. He seems ever so much 
calmer and better than this afternoon. It was just 
the thing for him to do—to come here for the night. 
He thinks Lila is perfection. He was telling me driv- 
ing over that there is some jewelry belonging to his 
wife, locked up in the safe since her death, that he 
intends to give Lila. Poor old fellow, he’s so lonely 
in that great dungeon he built for himself that he can’t 
get used to the comfort of a little house like this.” 

The two men couldn’t see each other’s faces in the 
dark, and there was perfect naturalness and ease in 
Bethson’s voice as he replied: “If we’d had a little 
more warning we could have made him more comfort- 
able—given him our rooms on the ground floor. [I 
don’t like making him go upstairs with that heart of 
his.” 

“Oh, it didn’t hurt him a bit,” Banks answered. 
“He was delighted with his big room—like a tent, he 
said. I’m off myself. I hope I shan’t dream of those 
prophetesses. It was queer, wasn’t it, Beth—their tell- 
ing you you were to be chairman of the Luna?” He 
shook his head wonderingly. 

“T haven’t given it a second thought,” Bethson said, 
and then he added, “It might be interesting, though, 
to compare our recollection of what they did really 
say, and see if there isn’t some obvious explanation. 
I'd like to get my facts right.” 

“Tt seems difficult to be perfectly honest with your- 
self about the occult,” said Banks. “I get the idea 
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that you believe it all a little more than I feel inclined 
to. Good night, old man.” 

“Good night, Banks. Sleep well.” 

He saw his partner to his small room in the servants’ 
wing. There was a door from this wing into the main 
part of the house. When this was shut and locked 
the occupants of the main house were completely cut 
off from those in the wing. It could not be locked, 
however, until Ross, who, after putting his employer 
to bed, had returned to the kitchen, had gone up for 
good. Some discreet merrymaking was evidently go- 
ing on in the kitchen. The Swiss couple did not often 
have a guest, and Ross, though of a severe exterior, 
was of convivial habits. 

Bethson sat smoking for a long time on the terrace. 
At last he saw the kitchen lights go out, and presently 
the lights in the upper dressing room next to Duncan’s 
were lit. Then Bethson knew he could go in. He 
locked the communicating wing into the back of the 
house, and went to his own room on the ground floor. 

The door into Lila’s room was open, and he knew of 
course that she was not asleep, that she was waiting 
for him; but he had no wish for company. He walked 
over to it and shut it. He undressed as methodically 
as usual, laying out his things for the morning ex- 
actly as he always did. When he had finished he put 
out his light; he must not appear to be watching. 
Duncan’s room overhead was perfectly still. All 
sounds had ceased except the cries of treetoads in the 
woods, and the rumbling, now growing louder, of the 
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thunderstorm. It seemed to be coming back. Was 
it to be desired or not? The crash of thunder would 
hide other sounds, and yet people were apt to be wake- 
ful during a night storm. 

Bethson sat down on the edge of his bed, erect and 
still, in the darkness. It seemed to him that nothing 
lived but his own vibrating imagination. In the drawer 
of the table was the bottle which Lila had prepared 
in the exact likeness of that which stood beside Dun- 
can’s bed. The plan was that on entering Duncan’s 
room he was to substitute one bottle for the other, and 
then openly and at his leisure give the old man the 
drops from the new bottle. Then if Ross or any one 
else should come in, it would simply appear that Beth- 
son was giving his uncle his usual stimulant. It was, 
however, impossible that Ross should wake. The 
faithful Scotchman was always allowed a nightcap of 
whiskey and water, and Lila had mixed it for him 
herself. If Duncan woke and found his nephew in his 
room, there was nothing in that to startle or alarm 
him. 

Four o’clock was the hour decided on. Lila had 
been thoughtful enough to leave her little traveling 
clock in his room, where he could see its luminous 
hands creeping slowly towards four. The storm, like 
a person who has been brooding over wrongs and 
suddenly loses all self-control, now broke in a tremen- 
dous crash—and another and another. Except for the 
Strange tingling in his wrist, Bethson hardly noticed 
the noise. The rain poured down. It must make a 
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terrible racket on the roof, he thought, but there was 
no other sound. No one moved in the house, not even 
Lila. He sat with his eyes still fixed on the dial of the 
clock. He shut them, and still that pale luminous 
circle was before him. And then it changed; it was 
not a clock, but a phial hanging pale and shining in 
space—the very one that Lila had prepared for him. 
He opened his eyes wide on the blackness, but it was 
still there, hovering in front of him so clear that he 
stretched out his hand to touch it. Of course there was 
nothing there—and yet he could still see it. 

It wasn’t four o’clock, but he could not wait any 
longer. He rose, took the little bottle from the table 
and opened the door of his bedroom. He stood an 
instant at the foot of the stairs. Yes, the storm was 
over. The rain was still falling, but there would be 
no more thunder to wake those who slept. He began 
to mount the stairs, keeping close to the wall. 

But noiselessly as he had moved, one person had 
heard him. Lila knew the instant he crossed the floor 
of his own room. She had been lying rigid on her bed 
when he had shut the door between the two rooms. 
It startled her to find that he had wished to shut her 
out at such a moment. It hurt her, too, and yet it 
also gave her confidence in him. It showed that he 
had no need for her strength; he had enough of his 
own. | 

As soon as he left his room she got up and looked 
out of her window. She could see the window of 
Banks’ little room in the extension; it was a black 
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square. He had not been disturbed by the storm. 
Presently she heard slow, stealthy steps overhead. 

He was about it now. 

All that was maternal in her was stirred to pity. 
She should have done the thing herself, she thought, 
and spared him. He was more sensitive, more open to 
remorse than she was, only the old man would have 
been surprised to find her ministering to him. She did 
not know how long she stood straining her ears. Ex- 
cept for the treetoads, which, after the storm, had 
begun their cries once more, the night was silent. Then 
far away in the woods an owl hooted—a prolonged 
terrible scream like a child in pain. On the stairs 
she heard her husband’s voice speaking quite loudly. 
“‘Who’s there?” he said. 

She went into the hall, took his hand, and led him 
back to his room. He had not really spoken loud, but 
in contrast to the silence his voice had seemed to ring 
out. But there was no answer, no movement any- 
where, no sound. She could feel him shaking like a 
man in a chill; his hand was like ice. 

“It’s done,” he whispered. “What was that noise I 
heard? Who spoke to me?” 

“There was no noise,” she whispered back again, 
“except an owl hooted, and the treetoads. You said 
something yourself as you came downstairs, didn’t 
you?” 

“When?” 

“Just now.” 

“As I came downstairs?” 
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“Yes.” 

She could not hold his attention. ‘Who is in the 
room beyond his with the door open?” 

“Ross. That’s Ross’ room.” 

“Something seemed to come out of that room——” 

“Good heavens, what?” 

“Nothing; a force, a power trying to stop me. What 
could it have been, Lila?” 

She put her arms about him. “Don’t tremble so, 
my dearest,” she said. ‘Don’t think about it any 
more.” 

“But what emanation could come from an empty 
black doorway, Lila?” 

“Beth, if you talk like that you’ll drive us both 
mad.” 

“T felt it—I thought I felt it—trying to shake my 
hand as I poured out the medicine.” 

“What do you mean? Oh, Beth, it isn’t manly to 
dwell on it like this. Tell me what happened. Why 
were you so long?” 

The short summer night was over, and as they talked 
the windows began to grow gray and visible. It took a 
long time to get a connected story of what had hap- 
pened. A shaded light had been burning in the old 
man’s room when he entered. 

He had said at once, “I suppose it’s your drops you 
want, sir?” 

The old man had waked up, dazed. “Yes. Did I 
call?” he kept saying. 

His nephew assured him he had called loudly twice, 
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and that he, Bethson, not hearing any answer from 
Ross had run up. 

Bethson turned to Lila. ‘Did you ever see any one 
turn blue, Lila? It looks so queer—a blue face.” 

“Don’t think about it any more,” she said tenderly. 
“Go to bed. Try to sleep.” 

He gave a short laugh. “Sleep?” he said. “I shall 
never sleep again. I gave all ihe sleep I had to my 
uncle.” 

The wildness of his manner frightened her. “My 
dearest,” she said, “you are letting yourself become 
hysterical.” 

Her hand slipped down his arm toward his hand, 
and as it touched his fingers she felt the bottle in them. 
She took it and looked at it. It was the wrong one— 
his uncle’s medicine, which should have been left at the 
bedside. 

“Look,” she said, “you’ve brought the wrong bottle. 
You must take it back.” 

He covered his face with his hands, shaking his head. 

“Tf our bottle is found everything will be clear, 
Beth.” 

“T will not go back to that room,” he answered. “I 
cannot bear even to think of that blue face; I dare not 
look at it.” 

“Very well, I'll do it,” she answered contemptuously. 

But he had passed beyond the dread of her con- 
tempt. He was rocking himself to and fro as he sat 
on the edge of his bed, and she left him. 

He was still in the same position when she came 
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back. She induced him to go to bed. Everything 
was well, she kept telling him—Duncan dead, Ross 
still sleeping. She made him lie down, and she herself 
sat down on the edge of the bed, holding his hand 
in hers. 

She did not know how long she had sat there—the 
sun was already streaming in the window—when she 
heard a motor drive up and the doorbell ring. Far 
off in the servants’ wing she heard some one moving. 
She smiled at her husband reassuringly. 

“Emil’s coming to the door,” she said. ‘The bell 
must have waked him.” 

“T wish it could wake my uncle,” said Bethson. “I 
wish it could. I wish it could.” 

He buried his face in his pillow. She ran out and 
unlocked the door into the extension, just in time. 

She could hear Emil’s footsteps in the hall outside 
her door now. She had only a few seconds to get her 
husband into a state in which he could meet the new 
demands upon his courage. Now she could hear the 
front door being unlocked, and Mr. Duffield’s cheerful 
voice ringing out: 

“Well, well! Were you all so dissipated last night? 
No one stirring at half past seven?” 

And then Emil’s difficult English explaining that he 
and his wife and Ross had sat up a leetle late. He 
entered into great detail. 

“Ts Mr. Bethson up?” Duffield asked. 

The moment had come. Lila, who had succeeded in 
getting Bethson into a dressing gown, now opened the 
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door and almost pushed him into the hall. Then she 
herself stepped back, listening to every syllable. 

She could tell that he had pulled himself together, 
for his voice sounded natural and firm. 

“Good morning, Mr. Duffield. Good morning, Leon- 
ard.”’ This she knew was addressed to a young clerk 
in Duncan’s office. ‘You're rather an early bird, 
aren’t you?” 

“Ts Mr. Duncan awake yet?” 

Lila drew a long breath, and against the door her 
whole figure grew limp. It was going to be all right. 

“Not yet, I think.” 

“He told me to get here early. I’m a little behind 
time as it is.” 

“T’ll take you to him.” 

“Don’t trouble. Where is it?” 

“It’s the door at the head of the stairs.” 

Lila gathered that Duffield had gone up alone, for 
she heard her husband and the clerk talking about the 
storm. At the castle there had been something like a 
cyclone; one of the chimneys had been blown down 
and some people thought there had been an earthquake 
as well. 

“Yes,” Bethson answered, as if he were not very 
much interested, “it was a rough night.” 

“Worst I ever knew,” the younger man insisted. 

Overhead she could hear Duffield’s hurried foot- 
steps, and then a shout. She had been waiting for 
it, and her heart gave a sickening bound. She ran 
out into the hall. Duffield, his face white as a sheet, 
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was standing at the head of the stairs, looking down 
into the hall. Bethson and the clerk, interrupted in 
their talk, were looking up at him. 

He said loudly, “He’s dead, Bethson!” 

Her husband didn’t answer, but ran up the stairs, 
pushed past Duffield and went into his uncle’s room. 
She started up the stairs, too, but Duffield stopped 
her. 

“Don’t go in,” he said gently; “it’s a painful sight.” 

Banks, half dressed, came running in from the ex- 
tension. ‘“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“He’s dead—Mr. Duncan,” Duffield repeated. 

“Dead!” cried Lila. “How dreadful—in our 
house!” 

Then her husband came out of Duncan’s room. 
His pallor was natural enough now. He came very 
slowly, and meeting Duffield’s eyes shook his head 
slowly. 

“A death like that,” he said, “makes life seem like 
a pretty cheap, trivial sort of affair, doesn’t it?” 

And then a new figure appeared upon the scene— 
Ross just waked—came tumbling out barefoot, still 
in his cheap pajamas, his face pale, his eyes red and 
blurred, and his face distorted with horror. “It’s my 
fault,” he kept repeating. “I did it. I as good as 
killed him.” 

“What do you mean, Ross?” said Bethson sternly. 

“JT didn’t hear him call, sir,” said Ross. It was 
terrible to see the abandonment of all self-restraint in 
a person usually as icily correct as Ross. He seemed. 
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to have lost control of his jaw, which kept twisting 
as he spoke. “I wouldn’t have heard the day of judg- 
ment. That damned hooch of Emil’s—— Mr. Dun- 
can always said his life depended on my waking so 
easily; and last night sa 

‘Last night you were drunk,” said Bethson, in a 
terrible voice. Ross covered his mouth with his hand 
to keep back his sobs, but Bethson went on: “Good 
God, you might as well have murdered him! You 
ought to hang for that, Ross, and I’d like to do it with 
my own hands.” 

“Gently, gently, Bethson,” said Duffield. “The poor 
fellow feels badly enough about it already.” 

“Oh,” cried Bethson, “it takes a lawyer to be neu- 
tral and infuriated at the same time. Well, he wasn’t 
your uncle—nor your guest. But when I think of it 
—think of him lying there alone—calling for help— 
dying—and this fellow sleeping like a drunken pig—in 
the next room—well, I must say pity for Ross is not 
my first thought.” 

It seemed to Lila as if her nerves could bear any 
strain, but not the relaxation of the tension. Bethson’s 
speech was perfectly convincing—there was no danger 
—they were safe. Her hands and feet began to grow 
numb. She said quietly, “I think I’m going to faint.” 
No one heard her. Banks and Duffield were talking 
of the necessity of sending for the coroner and a doctor, 
and above, on the landing, her husband, like an aveng- 
ing angel, was standing over the weeping Ross. 

Then everything grew black before her eyes. Some 
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one called out, “Look out for Lila!” Banks picked 
her up and carried her into her own room. 


IV 


It has always been said that nothing tests the char- 
acter like sudden and unexpected wealth. Under this 
test, the Bethsons’ conduct was perfect. They showed . 
not only respect and affection for their uncle’s memory 
but a most serious appreciation of their new responsi- 
bilities—a complete dependence on Mr. Duffield’s 
judgment in settling the estate, a consideration for old 
retainers. To Banks, also, Bethson was generous; in 
leaving the firm he left enough capital to make Banks’ 
life easy. 

The only person to whom he showed himself utterly 
implacable was Ross; he could not bear Duncan’s old 
servant in his sight. This attitude helped undoubtedly 
to fix in the man’s mind the conviction of his own 
guilt; it had been growing since he was first awakened 
from sleep to hear of his employer’s death; he was now 
steadily drinking. Banks pleaded for him in vain. He 
said that, after all, the fellow had been Duncan’s con- 
fidential servant for twenty years, and should perhaps 
receive some pity, but Bethson wouldn’t hear of it. 

“T sometimes fancy,” he said, “that he did hear my 
uncle call, and wouldn’t get up and help him. I don’t 
ever want to see him again.” 

Banks, who had a tender heart, answered, “Well, 
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after all, Beth, if your uncle had not died just when 
he did, you wouldn’t be where you are now.” 

Bethson nodded, frowning a little. ‘Perhaps that’s 
it,’ he returned. “Perhaps the fact that I have prof- 
ited so much by Ross’ drunkenness is what makes me 
hate him so.” 

His hate was satisfied, for within six months Ross 
died in an attack of delirium tremens. It was gener- 
ally rumored that before he died he had admitted that 
in a drunken confusion he had given Mr. Duncan the 
wrong medicine, but this was afterward contradicted. 

The only people who found anything to regret and 
criticize in Bethson were the other members of the 
boards to which he was immediately elected in place 
of his uncle. These men had heard of him as a gentle, 
civil-spoken young man, of no very great force, with 
whom they imagined they would be able to do pretty 
much as they wished. They had all been a little afraid 
of Duncan—they never contradicted him; his wisdom 
and success had become a great tradition. Now, hon- 
est men who had thought the old man too conservative, 
and dishonest men who had thought him too hon- 
orable, began to get ready to put a new régime 
into effect. The Cawdor interests raised their heads 
again. They had old scores to settle with Bethson. 
Investigation had at first brought back the report that 
this new figure in the financial world would not be hard 
to manage; he was a kindly young man, not very 


certain of his own opinion, and not unsusceptible to 
flattery. 
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They were bitterly disappointed. The new man was 
infinitely harder to deal with than Duncan had been. 
Duncan, after all, had had his favorites through whom 
one could reach his ear, to whom he expressed himself. 
But Bethson seemed determined to play his hand abso- 
lutely alone. He seemed to assume that every one was 
against him; no one, at least, was in his confidence. 
There was a general feeling that they had been much 
deceived in the sketches they had received of his char- 
acter. It did not occur to them that the character itself 
might have changed. 

There is nothing that strengthens or hardens certain 
types of character more than the possession of a secret. 

The Bethsons had been in no hurry to leave their 
cottage. They stayed on there for some time, and then 
had gone abroad for a few months, and had spent the 
winter quietly enough in New York. Bethson was, 
of course, much occupied with the settlement of the 
estate and the taking up of new interests. Lila began 
once more to see old friends out of whose life she 
had dropped, and she did not spare them any of the 
humiliation inherent in the situation. To her, part of 
the pleasure of her position was not so much in seeing 
her old friends again as in making them suffer for 
past neglect. It was an art she perfectly understood. 
A few women quarreled with her, unable, they said, 
to bear Lila’s insolence; but most of them bore it, 
some because they were fond of her, some because 
they lacked courage to quarrel with any one, many 
because they hoped for some obscure benefit to their 
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husbands and sons by keeping on friendly terms with 
all the tremendous interests which Bethson now rep- 
resented. 

But of course it was not to be expected that the 
coincidence of the moment of Duncan’s death should 
escape comment. Downtown a certain wholesome fear 
of libel suits kept the suggestions to raised eyebrows 
and whispers, but uptown and among Long Island 
neighbors the talk was gayer and less responsible. 

“Are you dining with the murderers to-night?” they 
would say to each other. 

“No; when Beth and Lila are about, I like better 
to know the cooking is done in my own kitchen,” 
would be the answer. 

Banks, who had been deeply touched by his cousin’s 
generosity to him, was shocked and wounded beyond 
measure when he found that this sort of gossip was 
going on—and going on among Beth’s intimates. He 
himself had never been thrown with what he called 
fashionable people, and he regarded them as a race 
entirely apart. There was nothing of the snob about 
him; he did not envy them or look up to them; he did 
not even condemn them. He simply thought of them 
as people who had entirely different standards and 
occupations and emotions from any one he had ever 
seen. He had early been left a widower with one son, 
Floyd, a boy of ten. He lived in one of the Oranges, 
and thought of little but his work, his son, and a coun- 
try club of which he was president. He was a humble- 
minded man; it was easy for him to fall into the attitude 
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of admiration. He had always admired a certain charm 
and genius in his cousin; now he admired even more 
the way Bethson had taken his new power. He ad- 
mired Lila—not only her beauty but the way she had 
without complaint stepped out of all the gayety of her 
old life. He accepted the notion easily that people 
were his superior—in charm and brains and social posi- 
tion. When he came to stay at the castle, as he did 
as soon as in the spring the Bethsons moved in there 
themselves—he shrank from contact with those whom 
he described as “those fashionable friends of yours, 
Lila” 

Lila did not let this pass. ‘What is it, Ben?” she 
said. ‘They bore you?” 

Banks was a little shocked at the idea that he would 
tell his hostess that he was bored by her friends. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “The other way round. I feel 
as if they couldn’t be much interested in me.” 

“They'll take what I give them,” said Lila. “But 
they want you, Ben; they think you’re an avenue to 
Beth’s ear. And oh, dear me, how they all want that 
nowadays!” 

One Sunday in June when Beth and Lila had run 
across the Sound in their motorboat to luncheon, Banks 
found himself caught up in a small luncheon at a neigh- 
boring house—the Alstons’. The Alstons were people 
who had nothing further to gain through Bethson or 
any one else, and so Banks was not a little flattered that 
by a sort of friendly accident he found himself at their 
table. It was, as a matter of fact, anything but an 
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accident; it had been most carefully arranged. The 
Alstons needed neither money nor influence nor careers, 
but they were extremely greedy for amusement. It 
occurred to them and their small house party that noth- 
ing would be more entertaining than to run off with 
Beth’s rather simple cousin and turn his mind inside 
out as to what had really happened at the time of 
Duncan’s death. Without any profound appreciation 
of character, they had quite enough social expertness 
to do this. 

The Bethsons had lately sent out cards for a dinner 
—the first entertainment of any size that they had 
given—and the appearance of these invitations had 
been the text of a disagreeable article in a weekly 
paper. Mrs. Alston spoke of it with indignation. It 
had already published a most scandalous article about 
her doings in Paris. 

She said, “Oh, it was within the libel law, but every 
one knew they meant me—just as we all know they 
meant poor dear Beth by the phrase ‘our new mur- 
derers.’ ” 

Banks’ ardent admiration for his cousin soon led 
him into a detailed defense of him, which caused him 
to rehearse in his own mind a connected narrative of 
the day of Duncan’s death, from the point of view of 
Beth’s innocence. He did not tell it all to his hosts, 
whose good faith he quickly began to suspect, for he 
was no fool; but he did begin to go over it point by 
point in his own mind, and though not the least sus- 
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picion of his cousin rose in his mind he began to feel 
a vague distress which he could not explain. 

There were several odd coincidences, he now noted, 
besides the great coincidence of Duncan’s death occur- 
ring on the only night that could have made Bethson 
his heir. The coincidence of his spending that night 
in his nephew’s house—whose suggestion had it been? 
Duncan’s own? Or had it come from Beth? He 
couldn’t remember. The coincidence of Azra’s proph- 
ecy having come that afternoon. He couldn’t even 
remember whether or not Beth had known that Dun- 
can’s will was destroyed. He had said quite confi- 
dently to the Alstons that Beth hadn’t known, and yet, 
afterward, it came back to him that this wasn’t true. 
He thought he himself had told Beth about it. Well, 
he’d ask Beth. That was the easiest way of finding 
out. 

He didn’t ask him that evening. He had plenty of 
opportunities, but something within him made it diff- 
cult. The next week-end, however, when he came 
down again for the dinner party, bringing Duffield 
with him, he made up his mind he must do it. 

The three men were sitting together after lunch. 
Lila, who hadn’t been sleeping well lately, had not 
appeared at all. 

Banks spoke without any preliminary. “Tell me 
something, Beth,” he said. “Did you know your uncle 
had destroyed his will?” 

Bethson looked up, but at Duffield, not at the 
speaker, and it was Duffield who answered: 
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“He certainly did not know it from me.” 

“No,” said Beth, “I didn’t know. I think if I had 
I might have hesitated to have the old man at my 
house that night.” 

Presently when he had left his two guests alone, 
Duffield looked with disapproval at Banks. ‘Why did 
you ask him that?” he said. 

Banks did not answer; he was staring at the floor, 
and when he raised his eyes he said in a startled tone, 
“Look here, Duffield, I told him myself.” 

“Told him what?” 

“Mr. Duncan had asked me if I would witness the 
will, I know, and I told Beth as he was telephoning.” 

Both men dropped the subject, or, rather, put it 
away from them. Only Banks couldn’t really put it 
away from him. He suddenly knew positively without 
any doubt, without any mental process that he could 
trace—that his cousin had been instrumental in killing 
Duncan. He felt sick with horror. He remembered 
now also that the suggestion in Duncan’s visit had 
come from Beth. This was what had made Beth so 
unaccountably different. Crime. 

Banks stepped out on the terrace, seeking solitude, 
but it was difficult in that great building to find soli- 
tude. Lila was on the terrace, lying in a long chair, 
looking out over the swimming pool and the gardens 
to the blue glimpse of the Sound. Banks was startled 
to see that she was as white and almost as translucent 
as alabaster. Her face, which had seemed to him like 
a tragic mask as he first caught sight of her, broke 
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into a smile as she saw him. She waved her hand to 
him. 

“How are you, Lila?” he said. 

He felt as if the whole book of life were open to 
him, and he pitied all she must be enduring day by day. 

“T’m well,’ she answered. “I don’t sleep awfully 
well, but otherwise I never felt better. How do you 
think Beth is? I’m not quite satisfied with him. I 
thing he’s lost weight, and he can’t afford to do that.” 

She spoke lightly, but her eyes appealed to Banks 
for his opinion. Only Banks really could not discuss 
his cousin’s health sympathetically at that moment. 

He felt he must be alone. He was passionately 
fond of the water. One of the things he enjoyed most 
at the castle was having free run of the boats. It 
was five o’clock, and a stiff summer breeze was blow- 
ing. He decided to take out a small racing catboat, 
and not to get back till dinnertime. 

The boathouse was in a deep cove with high banks, 
so that it was hidden from shore and water. As Banks 
entered it he was surprised to see that his cousin was 
standing on the float, scanning the opening toward the 
Sound. 

“Hello, Ben,” he said. 

His voice had a curiously caressing tone that Banks 
had been attributing to a modest wish to remain un- 
changed to old friends, but in which he now saw some- 
thing sinister and self-protective. As Beth laid a hand 
on his shoulder he moved away so decidedly that it 
was noticeable. Bethson noticed it. Though Banks 
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did not look round he knew his cousin was staring at 
him, and guessed that the whole situation was clear. 
Well, all the better—they must talk it out before long. 
It might mean ruin to Banks, but he could not suspect 
a thing like that and fail to be open with his former 
friend. The catboat was anchored a few yards out, 
and Banks threw the oars into the rowboat to go out 
to her. As he moved about he took a side glance at 
his cousin’s face. Yes, he thought, Beth knew what 
he was thinking. 

But nothing in his tone betrayed it as he said, 
“You're going sailing?” 

“Ves, if you don’t want the boat. I have a notion 
to be alone for a few hours.” 

Bethson smiled—the old smile of penetrating sweet- 
ness. ‘I’m sorry for that,” he answered. ‘There are 
some questions I’d like to talk over with you. You’re 
a wise old thing, Ben—but to-morrow will do. How 
long shall you be gone?” 

“Til be back for dinner.” Banks could hear the dead 
hostility of his own voice. 

“For dinner. I should hope so. Don’t forget our 
party; Lila would never forgive you.” Banks did not 
answer, and Bethson insisted. ‘Promise me you won’t 
fail us, Ben.” 

“I promise,’ answered Banks. 

He would have said anything to end the interview. 
He stepped into the rowboat and shoved off. As he 
rowed away something meditative in the way his cousin 
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was regarding him made him shiver. He knew Beth 
had read his mind like a book. 

He had; he had read him because for a year he 
had been expecting to read him. He feared no one 
as he feared Banks, because he knew his cousin’s sim- 
ple brave nature. He respected Banks more than any 
man he had ever known, and loved him—had loved 
him, in the days when he was capable of love. He 
could ruin Banks; or, rather, Banks’ suspicion would 
ruin Banks himself. A less honest man would never 
let himself suspect the partner on whose free capital 
he existed, but that would not influence Banks, or 
would influence him to action. Yes, Banks would act. 
How? 

Bethson sat there a long time with his chin in his 
hand, gazing out toward the Sound, until, as dusk fell, 
a smart little black motorboat made its appearance in 
the cove. There were two men in it, but only one 
stepped out. He might have been a yachtsman, so 
perfect was his blue serge coat and white shoes. 
Everything about him was perfect, except his coun- 
tenance. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bethson,”’ he said briskly. 
“Sorry to be a little late. Some suspicious-looking 
craft cruising about. Unload the stuff right here as 
usual, I suppose? That’s it, Frankie; right on the 
float. Is that your boat becalmed off the point a mile 
or so west of here? Who’s that in it? Some one you 
can trust?” 

“Why, I’m afraid not,” said Beth slowly. “I’m 
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afraid not. I want to speak to you about him before 
you go.” 

The man’s face darkened and his body grew tense, 
like an animal that hears an approaching danger. 

“Look here,” he said, “have you let us in for some- 
thing?” 

“Not intentionally,” answered Bethson, still very 
quietly, though he studied the other closely. “But that 
fellow out there is a danger—to you—and to me too.” 

The man got the idea at once. “Is he alone?” he 
asked. 

It was extraordinarily easily accomplished, Bethson 
thought, as not so very long afterward the black motor- 
boat moved out into the lilac twilight settling down 
over the Sound. He would hardly have believed that 
men could be so easily brought to commit murder for 
a sum of money, not immense. Was it for money? 
Was it for the story that Banks was a danger to their 
tremendous business, a tale which even as he poured 
it into their ears sounded in his own extremely un- 
believable. Yet they had seemed to believe it. Or 
was it on account of the strange and irresistible power 
over his fellow men which had come to him of late; 
had come, not with the possession of money but with 
the sense of crime. Ever since the murder of his 
uncle—at least since the morning after it, when it be- 
came clear that the crime could not possibly be fixed 
upon him—Bethson had been as one initiated, for 
whom the ordinary limitations of morals did not exist. 
He paid a high price, for he lived entirely alone, re- 
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garding every one but Lila as his enemy. Poor Lila. 
There had been a time, he remembered, when he had 
been afraid even of her. Now their situation was 
reversed. It was she who had opened this door to him, 
through which he had passed so far beyond her. 

He heard a footstep on the steep path that led him 
down to the boathouse, and saw his wife approaching. 
She had evidently been running, for she was breathing 
fast, and as she saw him she gave a little moaning cry 
of relief. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “there you are! I’ve been 
so worried. I could not find you anywhere.” 

He looked at her with surprise; she was crying. 

“T’m sorry you were worried,” he said. “TI like to 
be alone at times.” 

“Tt isn’t good for you,” she returned. ‘You go over 
it all again and again. What good does it do? It’s 
all past and finished. What’s done is done.” 

“Half done,” he returned. “I must have security, 
Lila. It’s no good to me to possess the whole world 
if I can’t have safety. I would rather be dead than be 
continually afraid—or live in terror of these terrible 
dreams.” 

“That same dream again?” she asked, hanging on 
his answer. 

He nodded. ‘Well, at least,” he said, “the dead don’t 
dream. I’ve done that for my uncle. He sleeps— 
better than you and I do. His worries are all 
over a 

“My dearest,” she interrupted, “you simply mustn’t 
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go on like that. You break my heart. You look so 
desperate. You must contrive to change your ex- 
pression. We’re having all these people to dinner. 
And you know how they’ll be on the lookout for any- 
thing strange—the beasts!” 

His countenance cleared and he smiled at her with 
something of his old sweetness. “Don’t worry, dear 
girl,” he said. “They won’t see anything in my man- 
ner. But one thing—be nice to Ben this evening, when 
he gets home. Something is working in his mind. 
He’s changed toward me. He suspects. He’ll make 
trouble for me some day.” 

Her jaw set with its old menace. ‘‘He’s not im- 
mortal,” she said. 

He laughed oddly. “A very competent and wifely 
thought. Perhaps you, too, have turned prophet.’ 

“What are you thinking of, Beth?” 

He took her little chin in his hand and looked down 
at her. ‘Nothing you need know, my darling, until it 
is something more than a thought. Come, it’s getting 
dark—and those infernal treetoads will begin soon. I 
hate their noise.” 

He took her hand and led her toward the house as 
if she were a child. 

The main entrance to the castle had been shut that 
evening, so as to leave the great hall undisturbed for 
the dinner. Lila received her guests in one of the 
smaller drawing-rooms. She was in black, and her 
little dark head blazed with diamonds. Her pallor did 
not show under her rouge, and her large eyes gleaming 
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with excitement made her seem extraordinarily alert 
and beautiful. 

Beth, too, running downstairs a little late, pulling 
down his white waistcoat as he entered, looked as if 
he hadn’t a care in the world. Lila cast one quick 
appraising look at him as he entered, and saw that 
everything once again was well. 

The party was a notable one—an English duke, an 
ex-royalty from Southern Europe, a poet, an artist and 
several celebrated actors and actresses, but a comfort- 
ably safe majority of fashionable people to save the 
feast from being in any way a freak party. Lila 
knew her own world. 

It was a large dinner—over fifty—and they were 
late in assembling. It was almost nine o’clock when 
the butler whispered to Lila that every one was there 
except Mr. Banks, who was not in the castle. Lila 
looked across at her husband. 

“Shall we wait for Ben, Beth?” she called. “He 
hasn’t come in to dress yet. Where can he be?” 

“Becalmed off the point, probably,” her husband 
answered. ‘No, certainly don’t wait.” And presently 
he offered his arm to the ex-princess, and they began 
to go in to dinner. 

The great hall looked very different from what it 
had been when Azra set up her lonely tent there. Now 
sixteenth-century tapestries covered the gallery, and 
Spanish banners hung on the walls. The immense 
long table furnished, but did not fill the great floor. 
It was set with alternate bowls of flowers and fruit, 
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and very tall candles in golden candlesticks. It looked, 
as one of the artists suggested, like a Veronese picture 
—except that it lacked a black page, and he was going 
to say, a few half-naked goddesses, but on looking 
about at the company he decided to leave out the latter 
clause. 

Lila had the ex-royalty on her right, and the English 
duke on her left. “It isn’t every hostess that can 
shove a duke off on her left,”’ some one remarked. 

At the other end of the table Duffield, who was sit- 
ting one away from the host, leaned toward him, and 
asked, ‘‘What in the world do you suppose has hap- 
pened to Banks?” 

Beth turned from his royal guest and answered: “I 
know exactly what has happened. He went mooning 
along, not noticing the tide, and when the wind 
dropped, as it usually does here at sunset, he found he 
couldn’t make the harbor. If I had known he hadn’t 
come in I’d have sent some one after him in a motor- 
boat before this.” 

All the length of the table conversation broke out at 
once. 

“Fancy Lila’s being able to make this great dungeon 
habitable.” 

“Oh, habitable! Isn’t that too strong a word?” 

“No one ever denied she had executive ability; some 
people say too much.” 

“Isn’t she looking lovely?” 

“Yes, but I think he has more romantic charm.” 

“My dear, that’s just your ghoulish admiration of 
murderers.” 
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“Well, any prison warden will tell you that they are 
always delightful people.” 

“Do you really think he killed his uncle?” 

“Certainly—only don’t, please, say I said so. I’m 
trying to get him to give my son a job.” 

“Mercy, you are brave! Or don’t you care for the 
poor lad?” 

“Where’s the faithful cousin—not presentable 
enough for great occasions?” 

“No; they said he was expected, but I see there’s 
no place left for him.” 

The hall was dimly lit, partly because such great 
spaces are not easy to light, but partly because Lila 
knew that nothing destroys beauty and conversation 
so much as a dazzling illumination. Now as she 
looked down the length of the table to her husband at 
the other end, she thought that she had gone too far; 
there really was hardly enough light, she could barely 
see his expression. Her eyes were never long away 
from him. She saw that he was making himself most 
agreeable; the princess was talking unceasingly. On 
his other side, the Duchess was beginning to contend 
for a little attention, but the princess was too pleased 
with him to let him go. 

Dinner was nearly over when Lila, absorbed for an 
instant in her own companions and lulled to confidence 
in her success, saw that, in answer to some message 
brought by the butler, her husband had risen and left 
the table. She sent a footman to inquire; Mr. Bethson 
had been called to the telephone. 

“Was it a message from Mr. Banks?” she asked. 
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No, the footman had not caught the name, but it 
was not Mr. Banks. 

Bethson was gone only a few minutes, and when he 
came back Lila saw a change in his manner so slight 
that no one else would have noticed it, but to her it 
was strange and inexplicable. He seemed to step with 
a triumphant unnatural gait and a curious smile curved 
the corners of his mouth. 

Duffield leaned forward. ‘A message from Banks?” 
he said. 

“No—not from Ben,” answered Beth. “I’m afraid 
he’s just side-stepped the party. Got himself becalmed 
on purpose.” 

The princess, who since her stay in America had 
developed a tremendous fancy for ice cream, said 
without looking up, “Do sit down and eat this delicious 
ice, Mr. Bethson, before it melts.” 

Getting no reply she looked where every one was now 
looking—at her host. He was staring in rigid horror 
at his empty chair, which the butler had drawn back 
for him. 

“My place is taken,” he said. 

“This is your place, sir,” said the butler. 

“Where?” 

“Here, sir; here,” answered the man civilly. 

“Who has done this?” said Bethson, steadying him- 
self by a hand on the table. “Who has dared to play 
this trick on me in my own house?” 

Duffield rose and laid his hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder, 
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“What are you talking about, my dear fellow? Sit 
down.” 

Bethson flung off the hand. “I see what it is—a 
trap!” he shouted. “But you won’t catch me! You 
have no proof!” | 

Lila came running—really running from her end of 
the table. She put her arm about his shoulder, and 
murmured to the people near him: “Please don’t pay 
any attention to him. He has these turns sometimes 
when he overworks. He always has had them. It 
will pass in a second.” In his ear she breathed: ‘For 
heaven’s sake, pull yourself together! Be a man!” 

“The thing that’s sitting in my chair isn’t a man.” 

His tone made her heart stand still. ‘Control your- 
self,’ she said. ‘“You’re making the most hideous 
faces. Every one is watching you. There’s nothing 
there but an empty chair.” 

“Empty! Look there! Do you call that empty? 
He’s going now—he’s gone!’”’ He turned and stared 
at her as if he saw her for the first time. ‘“Didn’t you 
see him too? As I stand here I saw him—Ben.” 

“For shame, Beth! For shame!” she murmured. 

“Tt’s these damned mediums,” he answered, as if 
unaware of the people standing amazed about them. 
“They bring people back from the dead. In old 
times dead men stayed dead—and murdered ones too 
—but nowadays we’ve changed all that and we let 
them come back and take the chairs of the living— 
and surely that’s more unnatural than any murder 


could be.” 
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“My dear,” said Lila, achieving a faint smile, “you 
are really alarming our poor guests.” 

He turned and looked slowly round the circle which 
had formed about them, and pulled himself together. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “The truth is I’ve been doing 
a lot of work with mediums lately. I’m afraid I seem 
merely crazy to you, but I have always had a notion 
I saw things hidden to most people. Forgive me if 
you can. I was going to suggest a toast before I 
sat down.” He held out his glass to his butler, who 
had been hovering at a word from Lila to give his em- 
ployer something to drink immediately. ‘To absent 
friends—especially to good old Ben Banks.” 

The guests, glad of an excuse to return to their 
places and behave as if nothing had happened, took it 
up eagerly, but as Bethson lifted his glass to drink he 
gave a wild ringing shriek, and flung the glass from 
him, using his hands to ward off some invisible danger. 

“Get out!” he shouted. “Get away! I won’t have 
it, I won’t have you here!” He ran half across the hall, 
driving something ahead of him which no one but him- 
self could see. When he returned he appeared con- 
tent. “It’s gone,” he said, bowing to right and left. 
“We're quite safe now. Let us sit down and finish 
our dinner in peace.” 

Lila was at his side. “I’m afraid our guests hardly 
feel like sitting down again, Beth,” she said bitterly. 

He looked at her in surprise. “How can you take 
such a terrible thing so calmly, Lila?” he said. 

“What thing—what did you see?” asked Duffield, 
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thrusting himself between the couple; but Lila would 
not have that. She saw that her husband was about 
to answer. 

“Don’t question him, please, Mr. Duffield,” she 
said; “it makes him worse. Get rid of all these people, 
and I'll take him upstairs.” 

She succeeded in getting him into his own room, 
and sent for the doctor. As she sat there with 
him she could hear the steady throbbing of the motors 
taking the guests away. It was like a great retreat- 
ing tide. The world, she thought, was deserting them, 
but she cared very little. She really believed her hus- 
band had gone mad. 

When they were first alone he had said in a low 
confidential tone, “You know it came for me—it was 
after me—it’s not the first time, either, in the history 
of the world.” 

But after a little time he had grown rational and 
had sent for Duffield. Word came back that the 
lawyer had packed his bag and left the house. Every 
one had gone. 

“He won’t come to me?” 

“Fe’s left the house, dear,” Lila answered. “He 
suspects—he knows, Beth. We must face that. They 
all know.” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. ‘What if 
he does know? He has no proof. Don’t be afraid, 
Lila. Ill tell you how to conquer fear. Strike! 
Whenever you have reason to fear a man—strike at 
him!” 
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“Oh, Beth—no—no more of this sort of thing.” 

“We can’t turn back, my dear. We must go on. 
Self-interest must come first. If Duffield is a danger 
Duffield must be got rid of. No, no murder—that’s 
too troublesome—but if it should turn out that he had 
been dishonest in dealing with my uncle’s estate, who 
would pay any attention to what he said of me? I 
must see Azra again. I have a plan.” He began to 
murmur to himself, nodding and waving his hand. 

She put her arms about him. “Don’t talk any more,” 
she said. ‘You need sleep.” 

She herself had been taking a sleeping powder for 
months, and now she induced him to take one. Pres- 
ently he fell asleep, with his head on her arm. She 
was utterly exhausted, but she did not move. She 
sat there, perched on the edge of his bed, looking down 
at him. She had not felt him as near to her, as de- 
pendent upon her for months; and under her fear 
and despair his nearness made her almost happy. 

When at last the doctor arrived he expressed more 
concern for her than for his patient. 

Early the next morning Banks’ body was found. 
There was nothing to suggest murder. The catboat 
was drifting, the body was doubled over the side with 
the head in the water. ‘There were marks of one 
heavy blow on the back of the head. It was supposed 
that the boom had hit him and knocked him uncon- 
scious, and he had drowned before recovering his 
senses. 

The coronor’s inquest pronounced it death by ac- 
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cident. But the verdict of the world was different. 
A few believers in spiritism took the incident as prov- 
ing that Bethson had been instrumental in his cousin’s 
death. The absence of any apparent motive did not 
silence their tongues. The castle was deserted. 

Bethson himself gave not the least sign that he no- 
ticed the change. He went about his business no more 
silent and remote than before. Murderer or not, he 
still wielded tremendous financial power, and those 
who believed him to be a murderer had an uncom- 
fortable secondary knowledge that a man who did not 
hesitate to kill would hesitate even less to ruin. 

From the directorates in which he held the ma- 
jority of stock, it was, of course, impossible to force 
him out. From several boards on which he had been 
put as a compliment or in hope of some equivalent 
favor, in the first days of his rise to power, it was 
tactfully suggested that he resign. He definitely re- 
fused, and if he found himself forced out he took care 
that his displeasure was made manifest in some act 
of open hostility. 

There is no department of life in which people are 
so timid as in relation to their investments, and as soon 
as it was understood that any one who dared to behave 
as if Bethson were a murderer had a dangerous fight 
on his hands, many people began to say that, after all, 
there was no proof—and if the man were entirely in- 
nocent it was rather hard on him to be condemned 
without any process of law. 

But there was one man who knew that Bethson had 
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in Banks’ suspicions a motive for desiring his death, 
and that man was Duffield. 


V 


L114, in all her bold facing of life’s possible disasters, 
had never faced the possibility of losing her husband’s 
affection. That had seemed more permanent than life 
itself; or if she had ever imagined his turning from her 
it was to picture him caught up in a second by a 
younger and more beautiful woman—suddenly, as she 
and he had at first loved. But to lose him as she was 
now losing him was so strange as to be almost unbe- 
lievable to her—to lose him because he had outgrown 
all need of her, because, she sometimes fancied, all the 
associations he had with her and her love had become 
loathsome to him. 

There were weeks when she hardly saw him. Day 
after day his secretary, Seyton, would telephone from 
New York that Mr. Bethson was sorry, but he would 
not be able to get down to the castle for dinner that 
evening, and then later a second message—Mr. Beth- 
son was so sorry, but he would not be able to get 
down at all; he had been called out of town, or he had 
a business meeting that would keep him late. Day 
after day Lila would complete a solitary day by a 
lonely dinner. 

She was infinitely more alone than she had ever 
been at the cottage. There she had had her interest in 
the house itself to keep her busy, and the certain joy 
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of his return to keep her happy, but here she had 
nothing to do but to wander through the gardens, 
wondering into what new schemes of crime and danger 
her husband was going without advice of hers. 

No neighbor ever darkened her doors, and even the 
servants hurried away like rabbits or shrank back 
against the wall as she passed them. She was so lonely 
that she sent for Banks’ boy, Floyd, to keep her 
company; but hers was never a temperament to enjoy 
companionship with childhood, and in her present 
strained tense mood a ten-year-old barbarian, healthy 
and crude, eager to fish and swim and ride the stone 
lions on the terrace, was anything but a pleasure. She 
would spend hours locked in her own room to avoid 
seeing his round, honest, little face. 

Though her husband now told her nothing, she knew, 
with the almost traitorous acumen of intimate love, 
that he was working for the destruction of Duffield’s 
reputation. Duncan, who had always enjoyed secrecy, 
had used those about him as screens even to his most 
philanthropic actions. She guessed that it would not 
be difficult to find some transaction in which Duffield, 
acting for the old man, might be made to appear to 
have acted dishonestly. Strange to say, this idea 
shocked Lila. She had once boasted that she was 
more ruthless than her husband. She was, where 
clean murder was concerned; but the idea of ruining 
an honorable warm-hearted man like Duffield for no 
reason except that he dared to harbor a suspicion— 
this went beyond what she could conceive of doing. 
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Yet she knew that Duffield was an enemy to be feared 
—implacable, high-minded and wise. He, too, must 
be at work. The situation was this—one man must 
destroy the other. 

Every man’s hand was against her husband; she 
knew that. The Cawdor group, who when they dared 
to attack a man of Duncan’s reputation had been 
looked upon as knaves, now when they raised their 
hands against Bethson were regarded as just avengers. 
Cawdor had acquired the mine next to the Luna—the 
Beechwood Mine—and was making offers of consoli- 
dation advantageous in every respect, except that they 
insisted on the elimination of Bethson from the board. 
His own board would gladly have yielded—no one 
more eagerly desired his elimination than they did— 
but a legal point, the trusteeing of Banks’ stock, kept 
the power still in Bethson’s hands. And a strange 
terror of him kept the board paralyzed. He had— 
assisted perhaps by his evil reputation—an extraor- 
dinary ability to inspire fear. 

Heartbroken by his desertion of her, and frightened 
by the hatred of him which she saw manifested every- 
where, Lila worried even more about his physical 
health. It was a continual nightmare to her that he 
might have another such seizure as he had had at 
the dinner—when she would not be there to get him 
away. She sent to New York for a young doctor 
she knew of, but the afternoon he came was one of 
the many on which Bethson did not come home. 

Expecting him every moment, however, she induced 
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the doctor to stay on, first for dinner and then to 
spend the night. After dinner he began to question 
her about her own health, in which he seemed to be 
more interested than in her husband’s. She had been 
for some time now taking morphine in increasingly 
large doses, and she did not wish her own situation 
discussed. She left him abruptly, with a suggestion 
that young doctors should attend only to the cases they 
had been called to attend. 

She woke late the next morning to hear that the 
doctor had left the house several hours before. A note 
from him was brought to her. He urged her to take 
care of herseli—to regard herself as a person seriously 
ill. He advised her to consult a psychoanalyst. 

“Tf I were a churchman,” he added, “I should say 
a clergyman.” 

She crumpled the letter into a ball and flung it 
away. It struck her as both impertinent and sinister. 
She rang for her maid. At first there was no answer, 
and, when her finger resting permanently on the but- 
ton brought a housemaid, she learned that her maid 
had left the house—a woman who had been with her 
for a year—had packed her trunk and gone without 
notice. 

A strange suppressed excitement pervaded the house. 
Even little Floyd showed an unusual desire to hang 
about her, and once he asked shyly: “Why did Marie 
go away like that, Cousin Lila? There are not such 
things as ghosts, are there?” 

At this hint she sent for Warder, the butler, a man 
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of some intelligence and character. He, also, it ap- 
peared, wished to leave when his month was up. Lila 
scowled at him, until the fine line of black eyebrows 
ran in a continuous line across her white forehead. 
Why did he want to leave? She insisted on knowing 
why. He attempted a few civil evasions, but at length 
she got her answer. 

For weeks there had been rumors that the castle 
was haunted—stories of a white figure that flitted at 
midnight down the great staircase. She flung her 
utter contempt at the man. 

“And you’re afraid of ghosts, Warder. Is that it?” 

No, Warder was not afraid of ghosts, but last night 
it appeared that Marie had called the young doctor 
to witness the apparition on the staircase. 

“It turned out to be you yourself, madam, walking 
in your sleep.” 

If Warder had desired revenge for her recent tone 
he now had it. Her little face seemed to shrivel with 
terror. 

“T walk in my sleep, Warder?” 

“Ves, madam; carrying a candle.” 

There was a terrible silence, in which she managed 
to rally her courage. 

“Well, really,” she said with a shrug of her 
shoulders, “I can’t see why that should terrify you. 
If it was I it wasn’t a ghost.” 

“No, madam.” 

Prolonged questioning brought out the fact that she 
not only walked, she spoke; she set her candle down 
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and acted a little scene; she did something with her 
hands, it seemed as if she were dropping something 
into a glass, and as she tipped the imaginary phial 
she counted—she sighed and counted. It was this 
counting that was so terrible. 

“Good gracious, Warder, how can counting be ter- 
rible?” she asked, stamping her foot. “How do I 
count?” 

“You say, ‘Nine—ten—eleven—death,’ madam.” 

She sent him out of the room, with a final sneer at 
this cowardice. So she had broken down, too—no 
stronger than Bethson had been. ‘To think that for 
all the months she had been counting those fatal drops 
—nine—ten—eleven—death. She must stop her mor- 
phine. It might kili her to stop it, but, after all 

She felt that her husband must know of this; or at 
least she must have the comfort of his presence. He 
must come to her—he must! She telephoned the of- 
fice and heard from Seyton that he had gone out of 
town. 

She guessed where he had gone—to Azra. He did 
nothing nowadays without consultation with the clair- 
voyant. Lila flung herself face downward on her un- 
made bed. She was utterly alone. No young and beauti- 
ful rival could have taken away her husband as com- 
pletely as Azra had taken him. He lived in another 
world. 

Azra had become a very great personality. She 
had always held the belief that the dealer in magic 
should be like a Greek oracle, not as accessible, but 
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as inaccessible as possible; that the shrine should be 
approached with difficulty and delay. The tremen- 
dous publicity that had come to her after her prophe- 
cies to Bethson made it possible for her to erect bar- 
riers. She bought a large tract of rocky land in North- 
ern New Jersey. There was a natural cavern in it 
of some size, and here she received her votaries. They 
came literally in hundreds—camping sometimes for 
days in tents set up just outside the gates of her wild 
domain. 

People came from all over the country to consult 
her. Marvelous tales were current of her supernat- 
ural powers. She saw people one at a time and only 
on moonlight nights. They were obliged to walk the 
long mile from the entrance of her land to the mouth 
of the cave alone—with the knowledge that in all the 
great inclosure there were only Azra and her two at- 
tendants and the visitor. 

Even the great Mr. Bethson was kept waiting—and 
he did wait—breaking his appointments in New York, 
night after night, humbly waiting for Azra’s conven- 
ience. 

At last one night toward the end of July, when the 
moon was full, she gave him an appointment. The 
high wooden gates shut behind him, and he walked 
across the rough rock-strewn moor toward the little 
wooded hill on the side of which was Azra’s cave. He 
had long since passed beyond the crystal-gazing phase. 
Now under Azra’s directions he himself saw visions, 
which rarely needed any interpretation of hers. In 
the cave a pale fire was smoldering. He sat down 
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before it, while Azra and her attendants stood crooning 
and chanting above it. 

He lost all sense of time as he sat there with his 
chin in his hands, gazing at the streamers of smoke. 
The moon, he afterward remembered, was getting low, 
when the floating gray smoke began to take the shape 
of an enormous head, a head larger than his whole 
body, and out of the unseen mouth he heard a voice 
warning him to beware of Duffield. He smiled to 
himself. He needed no warning on that subject; that 
was already being thoroughly well attended to. 

Then, before he could question it, the head faded, 
and in its place he saw the figure of a small child, who 
in a high piping treble voice bade him be fearless, for 
no earth-born man would ever do him harm. The 
words flooded him with joy, bringing to him an ab- 
solute belief in his own invincibility. He had, then, 
nothing to fear from Duffield or any one else. Unless 
a woman? Was that what was meant? 

The figure of the child was disappearing or, rather, 
was breaking up into lighter streamers of smoke, and 
a new form was rising—another pale child, piping to 
him again of courage and success: “Fear nothing, fear 
nothing,” the shrill little voice kept repeating, “for 
until the moon falls into the forest you shall prosper.” 

The visions came faster and faster now; music, too, 
seemed to ring in his ears; again the spirit of Banks 
seemed to stand before him, but this time smiling in 
triumph. He flung himself on the ground, groaning 
and covering his eyes. 

In the dawn of the summer morning he came to. 
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He looked about him. Azra was sitting gazing at the 
fire, and did not turn her head. The two attendants 
had vanished. He felt stiff, all his skin was sensitive, 
the light hurt his eyes, pale as it was, and yet with it 
all he was so penetrated with a joyful confidence in 
himself and his future that he walked on air. The 
moon was setting behind the hill, setting but not fall- 
ing—the eternal moon. Now indeed he had cast out 
fear forever. No earth-born man could ever do him 
harm. 

When he got back to his office he found as usual a 
number of people waiting to see him—ali those whom 
even the competent Seyton had not been able to put 
off or had not judged it desirable to evade. Duffield’s 
lawyer was the greatest figure at the American bar. 
Bethson for his case had been obliged to employ an 
unknown attorney who would do his bidding, but Duf- 
field could take his choice of the most honorable 
names. Yet it was a good sign, Bethson thought, that 
they should already be coming to him. They were 
frightened—and they had reason to be. 

He went straight to his private office. Seyton told 
him that Mrs. Bethson had telephoned from the castle, 
wanting very much to speak to him as soon as he came 
in. He nodded but gave no orders to call the castle. 
There was a doctor here, too, Seyton said, who had 
been waiting for hours. Bethson looked up. 

“A doctor?” he said. 

“Mrs. Bethson’s doctor, I think, sir. He is anxious 
about Mrs. Bethson, he told me.” 
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The young man was allowed to come in. He en- 
tered with a strange sense of fear. He had been 
shaken by his experiences of the previous night. Wak- 
ened by the repeated low knocking of the frightened 
maid, he had stood in the great black empty hall and 
had watched Lila Bethson come slowly down the great 
staircase. Never in all his life had he seen such men- 
tal agony depicted on any face as on hers—and the 
horror of that terrible counting—nine—ten—eleven— 
and then the whispered word “death.” 

From all the whispered talk that he had heard, not 
only at the castle but in the world, he had expected to 
see in Bethson a criminal, a monster, a Nero. Instead 
he found himself facing a slim pale man, not much 
older than himself, with a delicate long profile and 
eyes too wide opened, that stared beyond the visitor 
at empty space. 

“T came to speak to you about Mrs. Bethson,” he 
began. 

“Flow does she seem?” 

As the doctor opened his mouth to answer, the tele- 
phone on Bethson’s desk tinkled. It was a private 
wire and rang only for those whom Seyton, in the 
outer office, allowed to come through. Bethson took 
down the receiver. 

“Yes, put Mr. Cawdor on.” 

There was a delay in fulfilling this order, and the 
doctor went on, with a hurried sense that the time al- 
lotted to him was short. “Her trouble is mental, Mr. 
Bethson. She must have peace of mind.” 
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He spoke earnestly, and was surprised and shocked 
at Bethson’s short laugh. At first he thought this 
must have been occasioned by something that came 
over the wire, but the next instant he saw his mistake 
as Bethson answered, “Peace? Yes, by all means, 
doctor, give her that if youcan. Or is it possible that 
even your skill is not equal to that?” 

The young man, indifferent to being made fun of, 
replied, “For that we must have the full cooperation 
of the patient. I did not find Mrs. Bethson at all 
eager to cooperate.” 

“Codperate!”’ cried Bethson. “Oh, I’m sick of doc- 
tors! What you mean is that we must all cure our- 
selves. I’m a better doctor than you are. I am doing 
what I can to give her peace, security.” The young 
doctor thought for an instant that he was conversing 
with a madman—such eyes! Then a sound came over 
the wire, and Bethson’s whole manner changed. ‘Ah, 
Cawdor, is that you? No—no—no. My answer is 
just what it was yesterday.” He smiled and hung up 
the receiver. “More peace for Mrs. Bethson—another 
man beaten into asking a compromise, doctor.” 

The young man went away with a strange sensa- 
tion of never having been heard, of never having really 
engaged the attention of this great financier on a 
question so unimportant as the life or death of his wife. 

Several weeks elapsed before Bethson went back to 
the castle. His life was now upon an utterly new 
basis. He had lost the confidence, almost the ac- 
quaintance of all honest men, but he was none the 
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worse off for that. He understood now how to con- 
trol and govern them—all, every one of them. You 
could rule any one if you yourself were without fear. 
He laughed at thinking how it was that he had dis- 
covered the secret of power. If he had not committed 
a crime he would never have known it. 

He arrived at the castle late in the afternoon, and 
was surprised that Lila was not in the hall to meet 
him. Certainly Seyton had telephoned her that he 
was coming. 

“Where is Mrs. Bethson?” he asked Warder angrily. 

“Tn her room, sir. The nurse said you might go up 
if you wished, sir.” 

The nurse! Yes, he believed Seyton had said some- 
thing to him about a nurse. It had made no impres- 
sion. He felt a sense of annoyance, almost of disgust 
that Lila should be in a state to need a nurse. 

He went to her room, and saw what seemed to him 
an utter stranger stretched upon his wife’s bed. Could 
that face like a little ivory skull be Lila’s? Those 
sharp black eyes like pieces of coal? The queer thin 
body? He stood at the foot of the bed, staring at her. 
She did not speak or move. Perhaps she was too 
weak, but she looked at him with those alien eyes, and 
two tears rose slowly in them and flowed down to the 
pillow on either side of her face. 

The nurse hurried him out of the room. Mrs. Beth- 
son was so weak; perhaps to-morrow if she were 
stronger 

He knew she would never be stronger, and yet 
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before he had reached the foot of the stairs his mind 
had left her and was back at his own problem, his own 
power—the destruction of Duffield. How much better 
than to kill Duffield it would be to brand him to the 
world as a dishonest attorney—a man who had robbed 
Duncan, his benefactor. Who would then pay any 
attention to any charge Duffield might make against 
him? Against him there was no proof—no proof at 
all. Let them suspect what they would—the world 
could not hate him more than it did already. Let 
them hate him. Hatred fed something within him that 
gave him strength. 

The next day again Lila was too weak to speak to 
him, but the nurses told him she grew restless and 
tearful if he left the castle. He consented to stay. 
The tower room made an excellent office. 

Duffield’s lawyer called up again, wishing to see him. 
No, Bethson refused. He would see Duffield himself 
—not his lawyer. There was a consultation at the 
other end of the wire. When would he see him? 
Bethson named nine o’clock the next morning. No, 
not later; that was his only spare time. It was true 
he wished to get the interview over before the stock 
market opened, for he was expecting a decision from 
the court as to the voting of the trusteed stock, and he 
knew a final battle for control would follow this. But 
also he was glad to make Duffield come to him incon- 
veniently early like this—as a suppliant. 

This telephone conversation had taken place about 
ten o’clock one evening. He leaned back in the same 
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long low chair that his uncle had sat in. He con- 
templated his coming interview with Duffield—not 
thinking out what he would say, but assuring the 
control of his inner mood—repeating to himself until 
the knowledge would emanate from him, that he was 
secure—no earth-born man could ever harm him; no, 
not until the moon fell into a forest. The prophecy 
had taken on a promise as authoritative to him as holy 
writ to a mystic. 

He had sat thus immovable for two hours or more 
when suddenly a wild scream sounded from the body 
of the castle, as piercing and eerie as the hoot of the 
owl on the night of Duncan’s murder. Then that sound 
had made his hair stir with fright. Now his pulse 
did not miss a beat. He opened the door of his tower 
room, and found himself face to face with one of the 
trained nurses hurrying to call him. 

“Oh, Mr. Bethson,” she said, “I’m so sorry to be 
obliged to tell you—but Mrs. Bethson has just died.” 

He looked down at her a second in silence. Then 
he turned back to his room and shut the door behind 
him. His predominating emotion was surprise at the 
untimeliness of natural death. A woman of Lila’s 
greatness of spirit should have died at some great 
and significant moment; she should not have sickened 
and failed while the fight was still on. How pointless! 
Life seemed to him utterly without design; there was 
no pattern, no plan, as optimists were continually 
telling you there was. It was all an ugly accident—an 
idiotic sequence of horror. 
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Well, he was not planless. Once again his mind 
went back to his coming interview. He would break 
Duffield then, once and for all. He himself was un- 
breakable, without fear. 

He sat there all night. Once the nurse came back 
to ask him questions about his wife’s body, but he 
sent her away without an answer. Early in the morn- 
ing Warder came with the pretense of asking him 
where he would have his breakfast. He gave orders 
that Duffield was to be brought to him at once, on his 
arrival, and that he was not to be disturbed otherwise. 

Punctually at nine Warder knocked on the door of 
the tower room to say Mr. Duffield had come. 

“T told you to bring him here at once,” said Bethson, 
and then saw why Warder had come first himself. He 
had a telegram on a silver tray. 

Bethson opened it absently, listening to the steps 
of Duffield approaching across the stone floor of the 
great hall. It was from Seyton; he glanced, as he 
always did, first at the signature. Then he read the 
message. It said: “Moon has fallen into Beechwood.” 

His heart stopped beating; a wave of fear like physi- 
cal nausea swept over him. “Warder!” he yelled. 
The man came running back, with a white frightened 
face. Bethson controlled his voice. “Get this tele- 
gram repeated, at once. There’s some mistake about 
it. It’s wrong. It must be wrong. The moon can- 
not have fallen into a forest.” 

“No; no, indeed, sir,” the butler said soothingly, and 
took the yellow sheet. 
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Looking down, Bethson saw that his hand was 
shaking. This was no prelude to the interview before 
him. The moon—Seyton did sometimes call the Luna 
Mine that. He had never thought of it before in 
connection with Azra’s prophecy. 

Duffield was in the room now, looking at him. His 
eyes were not the eyes of a beaten man. But then, he 
was clever—used to wearing a mask. How calm the 
fellow was! But then, he did not know about the 
moon having fallen into a wood. 

“Bethson,” said his visitor, folding his arms, “what 
a damned scoundrel you are!” 

The fight was on now, and Bethson felt himself 
grow calmer again, though he was listening for Ward- 
er’s return to explain the message. Either it was a 
mistake or a trick; some one had found out that those 
were the only words in all the world that could shake 
his courage. It could not be a mere coincidence. 

He smiled his crooked smile. ‘Have you come all 
this way at this hour in order to tell me that, Duffield?” 
he said. 

“No, I haven’t come to talk,” answered his visitor. 

At that moment Warder’s discreet knock was heard; 
he entered. 

“Well?” said Bethson. He braced himself. 

“No mistake, sir. The message wasn’t very clear, 
but that’s the best they could make of it. The moon 
has fallen into some sort of wood, sir.” 

There was a pause. Bethson sank into a chair and 
dropped his clenched fist twice on his knee. “You 
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may go, Warder,” he said. He glanced about the 
room as if he would like to go himself. 

He heard Duffield’s voice. 

“T don’t suppose you need an interpreter to tell you 
what that means, Bethson. Cawdor has got hold of 
that trusteed stock. The Beechwood is taking over the 
Luna.” 

Bethson passed his hand rapidly over his face. 

“Look here, Duffield,” he said gently, “go away, will 
your You and I have some accounts to settle, but I 
won’t be responsible for what I may do if you bother 
me to-day about your own affairs. I have other things 
to think of.” 

“What you may do to me?” said Duffield. “What 
could you do to me? Yow’re done for. We've held 
off on account of Lila, but now that she’s dead, poor 
soul, now that she has killed herself “ 

“Lila killed herself?” It seemed to sink him still 
deeper that he should hear this from another. 

“Yes,” Duffield answered. ‘“Didn’t they tell you? 
She took an overdose when the nurse was out of the 
room. I held off a little on her account. Your uncle 
loved her; she saw it all coming. We’ve got you now.” 

Bethson felt the armor that surrounded him was 
broken. He cared terribly now that his poor Lila 
had committed suicide. He made an effort now to 
regain his serenity. 

“Duffield,” he said, “nothing can touch me.” 

“Oh, yes, it can! Your bravo has confessed. We 
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caught him in a bootlegging battle—and he gave you 
up—among others. The law has caught you at last, 
Bethson. Why, look at you—you’re trembling with 
fear!” 

Bethson looked down at his body; it was shaking. 
He looked up with an astonished stare. “It can’t be 
fear,” he said. “I have found the way of getting rid 
of fear. Azra promised me—no man born on this 
earth can harm me.” 

Duifield gave what was for him very unusual—a 
short laugh. “Indeed,” he said. “Well, you may be 
interested to know, then, that I was born at sea.” 

He himself was unprepared for the effect of these 
words. Bethson gave a strange moaning cry, more 
like a dog than a man. 

“Curse you for saying that,” he said. He sank down 
at his desk and covered his face with his hands. 

“There isn’t anything for you to do but to give up,” 
said Duffield, still with his nasal impersonality of tone. 
“The police will be here any moment, you know.” 

So definite a threat seemed for an instant to restore 
Bethson’s courage. “I'll fight every inch of the way,” 
he said. “Magic or no magic.” 

Duffield was leaning against the door. “It will be 
an interesting trial,’ he said. “I don’t suppose there 
is one human creature whom you could get to testify 
for you. Think how your former associates will flock 
to stare at you on the stand. And the papers—the 
headlines! Duncan’s Slayer in Death House—and 
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the accounts of your last moments. If I were re- 
vengeful I should ask nothing better than that you 
should fight it out.” 

Bethson looked round him cautiously, quietly, as an 
animal looks before it darts to escape. Duffield saw 
it. 

“What would you give me, Bethson,” he said, and 
he sounded even quieter than before—“what would 
you give me for a loaded revolver?” 

“Have you one? Give it tome. Half my fortune 
—if you want it.” 

“Floyd’s money, as you might say; but I'll give it 
to you for nothing, on one condition—that you don’t 
use it until I am in the presence of witnesses.” 

Bethson nodded his acceptance of this, of any con- 
ditions; and Duffield in the most matter-of-fact man- 
ner took the revolver from his coat pocket and laid 
it on a chair. Then he left the room, shutting the 
door carefully behind him. 

Near the door Warder was waiting with his hat—a 
coarse Panama straw of unfashionable shape. 

Duffield held out his hand for it. His hand was 
perfectly steady. Warder was not so untroubled. 

“May I speak to you, sir?” he said. “I really 
don’t know what I should do. No arrangements have 
been made for Mrs. Bethson’s funeral, nor even a 
notice of her death put properly in the papers. It’s 
quite outside the range of my experience. And the 
young gentleman, sir—it is certainly no house for him 
to remain in.” 
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“The young gentleman?” said Duffield. 

Warder moved his hand across the hall and, looking 
through one of the long windows on the terrace, Duf- 
field saw Banks’ boy triumphantly astride a stone 
lion. He was urging it on, gripping it with his knees, 
waving his hand as if leading a charge or winning a 
tournament or perhaps merely moving forward among 
his devoted adherents to some great ceremonial. The 
morning sunlight shone brightly on his rounded young 
profile and short blond hair. 

The sight of so much youth and gayety affected 
both men exactly the same way. They looked at each 
other and smiled, each with a shake of the head. 

As they looked a single shot sounded from the lower 
room. 

Warder with a cry started at once for the tower 
door, but Duffield paused, still looking out at the boy, 
who had changed his pose and was now bending with 
one hand on his knee and one on his hip to hear some 
plea directed to him from below. 

Duffield’s heart was penetrated with a sudden joy. 
The boy was good material, and noble, like his father— 
an heir such as Duncan himself might have loved. 
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JouHNn SAUNDERS and his maiden aunt were sitting 
quietly in the corner of the Will-o’-the-Wisp—the fash- 
ionable cabaret of the moment. His aunt lived in 
Paris, and during a short stay in New York wished to 
be shown the sights—not so much that she might en- 
joy them as that she might point out how inferior they 
were to those of Paris. 

It would never have amused John particularly to 
take his aunt out for an evening, although she was a 
clever, alert-minded woman, with a nice, long, thin, 
bony face, a slim figure and a good string of pearls; 
but it never amused him to be scolded—as every one 
is so apt to be nowadays—about his native land. He 
was not exaggeratedly patriotic, but he felt that he 
could do nothing to change American trends even if he 
thought them undesirable. So he was sitting slumped 
down in his chair, smoking, while his aunt explained 
that the decorations—in imitation of a bamboo swamp 
—were tasteless, that the supper had been unwhole- 
some, that the women were badly dressed, and that the 
band was practically insane, when he suddenly became 
aware that his cousin Raymond, another nephew, was 
in the room, dancing with a girl—a young girl, and 
always the same girl. 

John looked about to see if Beatrice, his cousin’s 
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girl went back after each dance to a table for two, 
where they sat in complete silence staring out at the 
room with round blank eyes. They did not look very 
gay. 

There was no real reason why Raymond shouldn’t 
be there, only as John had spent most of the evening 
apologizing for American customs, or at least explain- 
ing them, he felt disinclined to explain this incident; 
especially as he knew his aunt would consider it a 
tribute to her Continental experiences to think the 
worst; and so he suggested rather suddenly that it was 
about time to be going home. Aunt Lucy (she pre- 
ferred her name to be pronounced “Lucie,” but John’s 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon tongue could not compass it, 
and so he insisted on the English spelling, as if from 
virtue instead of a disability)—-Aunt Lucy was shrewd 
and quick. 

“Oh, my dear John!” she said. “I’ve seen them— 
saw them as a matter of fact long before you did. 
What a sweet-looking girl—almost young enough to 
be Raymond’s daughter! Fancy Raymond’s having 
a love affair!” 

John felt the irritation usually experienced when 
near relations say exactly what we expect them to say. 
“T must confess,” he replied stiffly, “that to my crude 
American eyes there is nothing whatever to indi- 
cate - 

“A tragic love affair,” continued his aunt as if he had 
not spoken, “which is now obviously ending. Yes, 
they are parting, poor things.” 
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John wagged his head. “And might I ask on what 
you base these assumptions, Aunt Lucy?” 

She wanted him to ask. “In the first place,” she 
answered, “this is not a casual meeting. If it were 
they would rush over here to speak to us and to ex- 
plain incidentally that it was casual. In the next 
place it is not a continuing love affair, for in that case 
—although they might have sense enough to know that 
it is wiser not to explain—they would have at least 
discussed the advisability of an explanation. When 
they saw us first, he would have said: ‘Good heavens, 
there’s my old aunt over there with John! Now it 
will be all over New York,’ and she would have said: 
‘Hadn’t you better take me over and introduce me and 
tell them this or that?’ Something of that sort would 
have passed between them. Nothing did. He saw 
us and hardly noticed our presence. So yousee.. .” 

“As a lawyer, I must say your evidence seems weak,” 
said John. 

“And then, of course,” said the older lady, “the 
girl has been crying all evening—look at her eyes.” 

At this moment the music, with its strange sugges- 
tion of the barnyard and the war dance, broke out 
again. John watched his cousin as he and his partner 
rose to dance. Raymond Saunders was a tall man, 
who without being exactly awkward had retained a 
certain boyish angularity. His large eyes of the deep- 
est blue were young and shy; his thick straight hair 
was apt to be a little ruffled like a schoolboy’s—in fact 
he was a man about whom every woman who saw him 
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felt a conviction that she could help and protect him, 
and arrange a better, easier life for him. Any woman 
left alone with Raymond almost always began recom- 
mending to him a new kind of diet, or shoe, or phi- 
losophy .. . 

But not this girl—John could see that wasn’t her 
attitude, and as he studied her she took her left hand 
from Raymond’s shoulder and with a curved knuckle 
she wiped first one set of eyelashes and then the other. 
Aunt Lucy was right—she was crying—dancing and 
weeping. 

“Well, well,” said John, admitting everything. “I 
am sorry.” 

“Sorry they’re parting?” asked his aunt. “Yes, 
poor Raymond, it’s too bad. The girl is a lady—a 
gentlewoman in the true sense of the word—just what 
he needs to enable him to support life with that hard, 
ruthless woman he’s married to.” 

There was never much use in arguing with Aunt 
Lucy, but John could not allow any one to speak like 
that about Beatrice. He himself had his rare moments 
of criticism of her, but he did not allow any one else 
to have them. 

“Beatrice is anything but hard and ruthless,” he 
said. “Or if there is such an element in her character, 
she has never shown it to Ray. She’s always been 
tender and devoted enough to him. Good heavens, when 
you think of her beauty and her brilliant ability—what 
she might not have done if she had been a man.” 

“Oh, as a man—yes,” said Aunt Lucy, quite hate- 


fully. 
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“When you think,” John went on, ignoring the in- 
terruption, “of all poor Ray’s business failures, and 
what she has done for him—how to-day they are living 
on her little capital—I must say it seems to me that 
every member of his family ought to be abjectly grate- 
ful to her.” 

“H’m—abject,” observed Aunt Lucy, “a very good 
word. That’s what Beatrice makes people—abject. 
As a matter of fact that’s what she does to poor Ray- 
mond. I dare say that’s why he hasn’t been more 
successful in business.” 

“Tt isn’t,” returned John crossly. “It’s because he 
has no business sense. She has. He hasn’t.” 

“Ves, that’s what we are always told,” said his aunt. 
“But all I know is that the only time Beatrice had a 
chance to do something really worth while for Ray- 
mond in a business way, she made a mess of it—at 
least nothing whatever happened.” 

There was a short silence. “You mean Lord Bar- 
ham?” asked John. 

She nodded. “Yes, every one wrote to me how Ray- 
mond was to make his fortune as Lord Barham’s repre- 
sentative in this country—how wonderful it was that 
Beatrice had found Lord Barham and won his friend- 
ship. Well, nothing came of it. Lord Barham went 
back to Canada and Raymond was left looking rather 
like a fool, I thought, although all of you continued 
to say how beautifully Beatrice managed for him. I 
can’t see it.” 

John debated with himself. He too had noticed 
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that the Barham incident had melted away unexpect- 
edly into nothingness. “Did it never occur to you, 
Aunt Lucy,” he said rather solemnly, “that there was 
a natural explanation of that? I mean that Barham 
might have fallen in love with Beatrice?” 

“T thought that was the point of the whole thing,” 
she answered briskly. “I thought that was the only 
reason why he was giving Raymond this wonderful 
position—for love of Beatrice. But I suppose he got 
over it—men do so quickly fall out of love with these 
domineering women.” 

“You would not like your nephew to be given a po- 
sition only because the head of the firm was in love 
with his wife, would you?” asked John, and felt that 
he put the thing a trifle too brutally. 

Aunt Lucy nodded: “I should like Raymond to have 
a good position—and to be happy and successful and 
independent. As for her—oh, well, there’s a way of 
getting things without paying for them, if that’s the 
idea of feminine morality in this country, as I believe 
tsiss” 

“You shock me,” said John. ‘“There’s a way of 
not taking things you don’t intend to pay for. If I 
understand the situation correctly, Beatrice behaved 
not merely well but nobly—for of course she wants 
Raymond to succeed more than any one else does.” 

“Flow that New England grandfather of yours does 
come out, John!” replied his aunt. ‘“There’s a mean 
course to steer between Puritanism and vice. Foreign 
wives understand these adjustments so beautifully— 
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but of course Beatrice wouldn’t. That’s what I mean 
when I say that in my opinion she has been a great 
disadvantage to her husband. But,” Aunt Lucy added 
honestly, “I may think so only because she has al- 
ways been so rude to me.” 

John could not defend Beatrice against the charge 
of being rude—she was rude at times, but it was this 
very quality in her, the fact that she was capable of 
being hard and ambitious, that made her tender de- 
votion to Raymond all the more creditable. Of course 
if she had been one of these gentle, timid women who 
would not have known what to do with a life of large 
opportunity, the sacrifices she made for her husband 
would have been less. But Beatrice was a woman not 
only able to take advantage of great opportunities—she 
instinctively craved them, as all of us crave the chance 
to use the powers which nature has given us. 

In Beatrice’s poverty her friends regretted not the 
lack of luxury—clever, healthy young people ought 
not to mind that—but the lack of scope. Of free- 
dom to move about the world, of time to work for 
great objects, of chances to meet great people. If 
Barham had made Raymond his representative, Bea- 
trice would have profited more in a way than Ray- 
mond—all these things would have come to her. All 
these things John believed she had given up rather 
than accept them at the hands of a lover. 

But he did not attempt to tell all this to Aunt Lucy, 
who would not have believed it anyhow. It shocked 
him to see how his aunt’s dislike of Beatrice made her 
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sympathetic to Raymond’s imagined love affair—some 
silly girl, John said to himself impatiently, who is 
making a fool of herself about Ray as women did 
every now and then. 

For the next few days every time the blank, tragic 
face of the girl wiping her eyes with her crooked 
knuckle rose before him, he refused to remember it— 
and so after a time he forgot it. 

Months passed. Aunt Lucy sailed back to the flat 
in the rue St. Domenic, telling every one who had 
struggled to make her stay attractive that she was 
delighted to be going back to a country where people 
knew how to make life attractive. 

Then one afternoon soon after Christmas, he was 
told by his secretary that Mrs. Raymond Saunders 
wanted to speak to him. There was nothing unusual 
in this. John was not only his cousin’s lawyer, but 
Beatrice turned to him for advice whenever anything 
went wrong with Raymond’s business. Lately John 
had heard rumors that the real estate firm with which 
Raymond was connected was not doing well. Bea- 
trice’s crisp, well-bred voice insisted that he come up- 
town at once—she wanted to see him. It was half 
past two in the afternoon, and though John was not 
busy he felt he ought to be. He resented, too, being 
ordered about-——he said that it was not convenient at 
the moment, but that he would stop on his way up- 
town about five or half 

“That won’t do, John,” said Beatrice. “We need 
you now. Lord Barham is here, and I want you.” 
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John agreed to come. He hung up the receiver 
thoughtfully. The arrival of Lord Barham in the 
country was generally noted in headlines. How long 
had he been here? How long had he been with Bea- 
trice? Half past two—it struck John as a particularly 
unaccountable hour. Yet if there were anything wrong, 
why should they want him? She had said that they 
needed him—not herself only, but Barham. To be 
wanted by Lord Barham was an event in the life of 
any business man. 

The Raymond Saunderses had always lived in a 
tiny apartment—really an old-fashioned flat—over- 
looking somebody else’s garden in a district so far up- 
town as to have been almost suburban, although now 
fashion was creeping up to it. The sitting-room was 
full of pretty things, for Beatrice had taste, and pov- 
erty develops selectiveness. Now it was crowded with 
bowls and high vases of exotic flowers—Barham’s 
flowers, of course. 

Beatrice herself was the prettiest object in the room 
—rather small but so perfectly made in every detail 
that she seemed to be nature’s excuse for all the mon- 
sters and cripples in the human species. Her golden- 
brown hair was ridged like the sea the day after a 
storm, and her skin was of that rich glowing color that 
often goes with russet hair. It was particularly be- 
coming to her to be flushed, and she was flushed now. 

But it was not her flush or her beauty that caught 
John’s attention—it was a change in her personality— 
a change in spiritual pace. It was as if he had long 
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known a vessel riding at anchor in a harbor and sud- 
denly saw it under full sail putting to sea. Not, it 
appeared, that Beatrice was putting to sea—on the 
contrary. The first words she said were these: 

“I have sent for you, John, because I want you to 
tell Lord Barham why it is I could never leave Ray- 
mond. I can’t make him understand.” 

“No one ever will,’ said Barham. 

John was already staring at Barham—a man of 
whom he knew a great deal but whom he now saw for 
the first time. 

Lord Barham was not an aristocrat with an historic 
name. In fact, his title was only five or six years old. 
He was not an Englishman but a Canadian. His 
father had come to the Dominion to seek his fortune, 
and had not found it. The son had knocked about— 
had staked gold claims and drilled oil wells, had served 
in the mounted police; had finally made his money in 
land speculation, and won a title for services during 
the war. An astute friend had once said of him that 
he had made his success by combining innate American 
qualities—or qualities Americans like to think are 
theirs—of activity and daring and imagination, with 
an English method of presenting himself—a calm, im- 
perturbable, superior, English manner. He was blond 
with clear gray-blue eyes like bubbles of glass, a long 
fine mouth, and a high nose rather like the Duke of 
Wellington’s. 

He was standing, when John entered, with his long 
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legs a little straddled and his hands in his pockets— 
emanating something quiet but rather alarming. 

‘He wishes you to leave your husband?” said John, 
as if in all his legal experience he had never heard of 
such a thing as that. 

“T wish to marry her,” replied Barham. 

Beatrice smiled at him. “You usually say you in- 
tend to marry me,” she said. 

“T do,” he answered. 

It flashed upon John after seeing that admiring 
smile what was the change in his cousin’s wife. He 
was used to seeing her kind, competent, considerate, 
wise—displaying the qualities of the responsible su- 
perior. He saw her now cooperating, or rather clash- 
ing, with an equal; could it be with an acknowledged 
superior? Could it be that she was humble? Bea- 
trice? The idea shocked John more even than the 
suggestion of a divorce. He, a determined advocate 
of the established order, felt it was indeed threatened 
if Beatrice were going to begin to be humble. 

“Tf,” he began stiffly, “you ask me as a lawyer 
whether or not a divorce could be obtained. ih 

“We ask you,” Beatrice interrupted, “or rather I 
ask you to try to make Lord Barham believe that Ray- 
mond would go to pieces if I left him. He seems to 
think this is just an egotistical fancy of mind.” 

“Do you want to leave him?” asked John. He 
meant to ask the question impersonally, as a lawyer 
seeking information, but at the last moment his voice 
took on a tone of reproof. 
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Beatrice locked at him, and her gold-colored eyes 
blazed. Then as if she felt they said too much, she 
shut them, and with a face like a mask she enunciated 
only one word. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Looking at that blank eyeless face, John saw she 
was suffering, but he did not pity her. Pity was not 
the emotion Beatrice roused. She couldn’t wring your 
heart with a gentle look as Raymond could. His pity 
was for Raymond. 

“I do not think,” he said coldly, “that Lord Barham 
needs an attorney to come up-town to inform him that 
a man would be wrecked by taking from him a wife 
whom he loves and depends upon and to whom he has 
always been faithful.” He had spoken the words be- 
fore a faint vision of the girl weeping and dancing 
rose before his mental vision, and when it did he thrust 
it out again. It had not weakened the stern effect of 
his words. 

Beatrice made a little gesture, as much as to say 
that there the case was in a nutshell, but Barham, who 
had been looking, not at any one but straight before 
him, now observed: “Ah, well, I see we have called in 

a special pleader for the other side.” 

“You say that,” replied John, “because I don’t tell 
you what you want to hear.” 

“T say it,” answered Barham, “because you give 
your opinion offhand, without consideration, and with- 
out informing yourself as to the facts.” 

“T know the essentials.” 
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“No,” said Barham. 

And then it came out that the great fact which John 
did not know was that Barham intended to give Ray- 
mond a million dollars. It was not put so crudely, 
but it was made clear enough, and John colored with 
anger and with a sort of family shame. 

“Even I,” he said, ‘“‘who am not in love with Beatrice, 
would not assume that a million dollars would compen- 
sate for her loss.” 

“Oh, John, don’t address the jury!” said Beatrice. 

“Tt depends on the man,” Barham observed, in his 
almost unbearably quiet manner. “Not fifty millions 
—not all the money in the world would compensate 
me, because I’ve had it. I know the feeling of suc- 
cess and power—as a matter of fact, I could do it 
again. But Saunders is different. The taste of failure 
is bitter in his mouth. Each hundred thousand as it 
came would give him a sense of self-confidence he has 
never had. You should think twice before you de- 
prive a man of the one thing he has longed for vainly 
since he was a schoolboy.” 

John really did not get the idea. “Oh,” he ex- 
claimed, very bitter and sarcastic, “so in your opinion 
it would spell success for my cousin to accept a million 
dollars in exchange for his wife! I must confess that 
to me is 

“No,” said Barham, patient with difficulty, “I should 
not give him a million, which of course he would not 
take. I should simply stay here and see that he made 
it. Then and not until then would Beatrice move for 
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her divorce. It would be very easily arranged. And 
you have no idea the difference it would make in the 
man’s ability to stand on his own feet.” 

“By the amount that he had been corrupted,” said 
John. No one answered and he rose to his feet. “TI 
cannot stay here,” he said. No one opposed his going. 

Beatrice went as far as the door with him. She 
did not look at him or speak, but he looked at her and 
saw that she was drawing her eyelids together like a 
person in bodily pain. Still his heart was not softened. 

“Y’m afraid I have not been of very much help to 
you,” he said proudly. 

“No,” Beatrice answered. “You haven’t exactly 
grasped the situation. But you said what I meant 
you to say,” and she added with that tone of unalter- 
able decision which was the best and the worst of her, 
“T don’t intend to do it.” And then she turned quickly 
away from him, going back, John felt, to be clasped 
for the last time in the arms of that hard, insolent, rich, 
unmoral man who was waiting for her. 

John walked away, not flattering himself that he 
had influenced the situation very much, but sure that 
as far as he had influenced it at all he had influenced 
it right. 

A few days later the papers announced that Lord 
Barham, who had been in New York for a few days on 
business, had sailed for England. Nothing, as far as 
John could see—and he devoted some conscientious 
attention to the subject—was changed in the lives of 
his cousin and his cousin’s wife. He dined with them 
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as often as ever, met them at dinner, lunched fre- 
quently with Raymond down-town. Raymond, John 
felt sure, knew nothing about Barham’s visit, and 
Beatrice, whatever her wishes had been, had not been 
broken by her renunciation. 

The only question he asked himself was whether 
the break had really been final. Barham stayed on in 
England, but there was no proof he would not come 
back. Beatrice was determined, but so was he. Who 
could say that he might not return and get his own 
way? ‘The question was completely answered a few 
months later when Barham’s engagement to a dis- 
tinguished English widow was announced—the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Drummond—the mingling of a new for- 
tune and an old name. 

John and Beatrice had never mentioned that tri- 
angular interview, and he would not have spoken of it 
now, but Beatrice herself spoke to him of the en- 
gagement. She spoke calmly, showing a human 
recognition that John would be interested to know the 
truth. She said it was a marriage that had been 
contemplated a long time by the friends of Barham 
and Mrs. Drummond—contemplated long before she 
and Barham had met; an excellent arrangement— 
not, she believed, a love match. Then she smiled and 
answered John’s unasked question. 

“No, John,” she said, “it makes no difference to me, 
except that I hope it works well for him. When I 
refuse a man, I don’t hope to tie a string to him. He 
and I parted that afternoon.” 
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John was not of an imaginative temperament, and 
yet when he read of the yacht in which Barham was 
going to take his bride round the world, of the rubies 
he was giving her as a wedding present, he could not 
help wondering what Beatrice, still saving odd pennies 
in the tiny flat, thought when she read such items. 
Had she no moments of passionate regret? He saw 
no sign of it, and his respect rose not only for her but 
for his own judgment. 

That spring Raymond experienced one of his busi- 
ness disasters. It was not that Raymond lost his jobs 
—not always, at least—but he seemed to have an in- 
stinct for accepting jobs with businesses on the brink 
of failure. Perhaps it was that heads of firms who 
could appreciate Raymond’s gentle integrity and 
charm were people essentially unfitted to business 
competition. 

Anyhow, that spring the real estate company with 
which Raymond had been for some years went out of 
business, and it became necessary to find him another 
position. Every one set to work, Beatrice of course 
the most active of all, and by May he was established 
in a tobacco company. As soon as this was accom- 
plished, Beatrice went to Washington for a visit of 
some weeks. 

“T’ll be back before the tobacco people fail,” she 
said, with a wan smile. It was the first time John 
had ever heard her bitter at her husband’s expense. 

Now that all danger was over, John found he 
could be a little sorry for her. ‘After all, Barham was 
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a great man, and she a woman capable of appreciating 
greatness. He smiled almost tenderly at her. 

“Regret anything but your good deeds, dear Bea- 
trice,” he said. 

“T regret nothing,” she answered. “I acted with 
my eyes open—deliberately. The only thing that 
could make me regret would be if I found that I had 
been wrong in thinking myself necessary. I don’t 
mean, John, that I am glad of Raymond’s failures— 
I’m not; but every incident like this makes me see 
more and more clearly how right I was to stay. The 
only thing that would break my heart would be to 
convince me that Raymond might have made a better 
life for himself without me—that what I did was use- 
less.” 

There seemed no special danger of that. The to- 
bacco people did not fail—never failed, indeed, though 
Raymond’s position there was not brilliant. Every- 
thing, however, seemed to be going smoothly enough, 
and then one night, or rather one morning, a few days 
before Beatrice’s return, John was wakened by the 
ringing of the telephone beside his bed. He groped 
for the instrument in the dark, prepared to tell the 
caller of a wrong number just how the incident affected 
him, and heard to his surprise that it was Raymond’s 
voice speaking—asking him to come to him at once. 

“Are you ill?” asked John. 

“Tm half crazy,” answered Raymond. 

John dressed rapidly, without fluster, refraining, as 
his training was, from trying to imagine what could be 
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wrong with his cousin. It was unlike Raymond to 
make such an inconsiderate request. 

John found him wandering about the flat—a long 
figure in striped pajamas with a cigarette in his hand. 

‘““What’s wrong?” said John. 

“How would you feel,” answered Raymond, “if you 
had killed the person you loved best in the world?” 
John repressed an impulse to say “Not Beatrice?” 
and the silence was just what was needed. Raymond 
went on: 

“T don’t mean with an ax, you know, but I killed 
her.” 

“Howe” 

“Tt think I broke her heart,” said Raymond. “I 
sacrificed her to what I believed was my duty.” 

“And wasn’t it?” said John, the remark being a 
question only in form. 

“To kill some one as gentle and good as an angel— 
to tell her you would never see her or speak to her 
again, when you knew perfectly well... They 
called it pneumonia, but I know she just didn’t want 
to live. If we’d gone off together, John, it wouldn’t 
have killed Beatrice. Beatrice would have made a new 
life for herself. She doesn’t need me. That’s what 
tortures me so—that I sacrificed Lorna needlessly. 
What is that about charity? I wonder if some crimes 
aren’t committed in the name of duty, too . . . And 
yet,” he continued after a second, striking his clenched 
fist on the back of a chair, “you can’t go to a woman 
who’s done what Beatrice has done to me, stuck to me 
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through thick and thin—mostly pretty thin, I’m afraid 
—and say, ‘Good-by, I’ve seen some one I love better.’ 
I couldn’t do that—and yet I suppose it was weakness 
—not to do it—weakness for which Lorna paid.” 

“Now, look here, Raymond,” said John sternly, 
“vou know perfectly well you did right. In this world 
we must act on principle, even if now and then the 
special case works badly.” And he went on to argue, 
with great justice and clarity, for a moral code as 
against the individual desires. 

But Raymond, like most people in distress, did not 
want to be enlightened; he wanted only to unload the 
terrible weight of sorrow upon his heart—to tell John 
—to tell any one, but John happened to be there—all 
about Lorna’s tenderness and consideration for him; 
of her generosity toward his established ties; of the 
way she depended on him, and most surprising, the 
way that dependence made him strong and almost 
efficient. 

“The strangest thing, John, there never was a cloud 
between us—or the least misunderstanding or jealousy 
or sense of coercion. We trusted each other absolutely 
—and yet I killed her.” 

He kept coming back to that as he walked up and 
down, up and down the narrow space of the flat, pass- 
ing again and again over the very spot where Barham 
had stood with his legs straddled and his hands in his 
pockets telling John his plans for making Raymond 
make a million. 

John could not flatter himself he was of much com- 
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fort or help to his cousin except as a human presence 
was acomfort. Although he was a man dependent on 
his sleep, and had an important case coming to trial 
the next day, he stayed on with Raymond until dawn 
began to light up the windows of the flat—a pale green 
dawn above the smoky violet haze over Long Island 
City. John stood at the window looking at it, and 
Raymond moved about behind him, still ending his 
sentences in questions and never listening to the an- 
swers, so that after a little while John ceased to make 
them. 

“Tt wasn’t that I did not love her enough. I loved 
her utterly—you understand that, don’t you?” 

John determined at this point to be heard. “But 
you love Beatrice too,” he said firmly. 

“Ves, I suppose so,” answered Raymond. “Yes, I do 
love Beatrice, and I’m very grateful to her, but I’ve 
become rather doubtful as to whether she has much 
affection left for me.” 

Up to this point in the interview John had been 
aware that he was nothing but a sounding board—a 
humiliating position for one whose profession was to 
give sane and valuable advice. Now for the first time 
he saw an opportunity to be really helpful. Nothing, 
he thought, could be as terrible as to think your su- 
preme sacrifice was useless. He could at least save 
Raymond that agony. 

“Beatrice loves you, Raymond,” he said. “I know 
at 

Raymond, who thought this merely friendly con- 
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viction and was not deeply interested in John’s opinion, 
gave a mild shake of his head, meaning “Well, who 
can know that?” but John pressed on: 

“T know—I have the best of reasons for knowing. 
She too made a great sacrifice for you—a thing a 
woman like Beatrice wouldn’t have done unless she 
had loved you—for she is a red-hot individualist, like 
most women.” 

“Oh, she’s made lots of sacrifices for me, poor Bea- 
trice!” said her husband. 

“You don’t understand. Barham wanted her to 
leave you—wanted her to get a divorce and marry 
him—was very insistent. She sent for me.” 

“To arrange it for them?” 

“On the contrary,” John replied, “to explain to Bar- 
ham as only a third person could why it was that she 
could never leave you.” 

“And what did you explain?” asked Raymond. 
“That Id starve if it weren’t for my wife?—that 
seems to be what most of my friends think.” 

John did not answer this question directly. “You 
would not have starved,” he returned, “for Barham’s 
scheme was to make you a rich man first—to engineer 
a fortune for you without your knowing what he was 


doing—a clever program, Ray, but Beatrice wouldn’t 
hear of it.” 


“A fortune?” 

“A million was the figure—but Beatrice would not 
let you be put in such a position, even though for her 
it had its charm. Yes, I must admit that, but she 
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refused, because she loved you, Ray. You need not 
feel that your sacrifice was in vain, because u 

“Just when was this?” asked Raymond sharply. 

John was able to identify the date, and there was a 
short silence. It was John’s opportunity, and he took 
it. He said simply and directly that his cousin must 
not feel regret for one of the noblest acts of his life— 
for there could not be virtue or honor or law or busi- 
ness or marriage or any organized society unless people 
were willing to make just such sacrifices as his to a 
code, to a moral principle; every one of character and 
worth did it in some form or another; and if these 
sacrifices did not bring wild happiness, they brought 
contentment and self-respect and an honorable peace. 
He had gone on in this vein some time before he be- 
came aware that his cousin had at last given up prowl- 
ing, had sat down and, leaning his elbows on his knees 
and his head in his hands, was sobbing. 

John had not been sorry for Beatrice, but his heart 
ached for Raymond—Raymond being the kind of per- 
son for whom your heart did ache. But when he went 
away through the early sunlight, he felt at peace about 
his cousin. He had made the right decision—incon- 
trovertibly. John saw Raymond and Beatrice grow- 
ing old together with rich memories of gratitude and 
unselfishness to sweeten a companionship which would 
peacefully fill the void left by their former romantic 
love. Human relations, he said to himself, were val- 
uable only in proportion to the sacrifices you made for 
them. Hence, he thought, as he paused to let a Lex- 
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ington Avenue car roll past in the solitary grandeur of 
early morning, hence the enormous rewards of ma- 
ternal affection. 

He himself made some sacrifices during the next 
few days to keep an eye on his cousin—at least until 
Beatrice’s return. It was perhaps a little on their 
account that he rented a small place near the water 
with a tennis-court that summer. The Raymond 
Saunderses had never been able to afford a summer 
place, but to John’s house they could go almost as if 
it were their own. 

They came often and seemed to enjoy it, and yet 
that summer for the first time John noticed that Bea- 
trice, who had always been so nobly indifferent to her 
poverty, showed signs of resenting it; she resented 
always coming by the train when every one else had a 
motor, or even a motor-boat. She who had always so 
gayly insisted that New York was the most amusing 
summer resort in the world began to complain of the 
heat and the dust and smell. 

“You used to like a summer in New York,” said 
John with that irritation we all feel when our friends 
lapse from perfect nobility. 

“A summer—not all summers,” said Beatrice crossly. 

But what worried him even more was that she began 
to notice and to comment on other women’s jewels and 
clothes and luxuries—not enviously, for Beatrice was 
too well-bred for that, but it was not difficult for John 
to guess what she was thinking. 

He never knew when it was he began to suspect 
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that she knew about the other girl. He felt convinced 
she did one day when he was talking to her about 
conscience and unselfishness and she broke out: “Oh, 
Pm against unselfishness, John—and I’m against 
walling up nuns and human sacrifice, too. The gods 
aren’t placated—the nun’s soul wasn’t saved—useless 
suffering, John, absolutely useless.” 

He examined his conduct to see if he had uncon- 
sciously betrayed his cousin’s secret. Later he found 
out that Raymond had told her himself. “i thought 
it was her right to know, John,” Raymond had said, 
but John knew this was not the true reason. Ray- 
mond’s gentle nature had a need for confidence. 

“How did Beatrice take it?” John asked. 

Raymond shrugged his shoulders. “She was very 
kind,” he answered. “She did not seem to take very 
much interest in it.” 

Raymond himself was not quite the same. In the 
old days he had been perfectly content if he felt he 
was doing his work competently—he was so grateful 
for holding his job, he never dreamed of complaining 
of it. Now, though he did not exactly complain, John 
noticed that every one knew that his hours were long 
and the work dull and the pay small. The result was 
that while every one sympathized with him, they be- 
gan to admit in private that he was a complete failure. 
“Poor Ray,” they said, “I’m afraid he’s pretty hope- 
less,” which perhaps was just what he was. Certainly 
the dependence he had always shown now began some- 
times to look a little like fear of his wife; and her care 
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of him, which in old times had been at the worst 
maternal, began to be shot through now and then with 
flashes of contempt. 

John was disappointed, after all the trouble and in- 
terest he had taken in their problems, to find they 
were not quite as splendid as he had thought them. 
So it was not wholly a surprise to him when, after some 
years, Aunt Lucy having died and left her savings to 
Raymond, the first result of the bequest was that he 
and Beatrice parted. 

By this time they were middle-aged people, in the 
neighborhood of fifty. They did not divorce. Sep- 
arately they both used the same phrase about that: 
‘“What’s the use—now?” they said. Beatrice lived 
entirely abroad, managing her little income so that she 
could follow the fashionable sequence from St. Moritz 
to Rome, to Paris, to Biarritz, to Venice. She did not 
lose her looks; in fact in a way she grew handsomer, 
better dressed, thinner, sharper as to profile, but with 
that adamant look which women get who are not 
obliged to think of anything but their own wishes, un- 
less it is the material means of carrying out those 
wishes. 

Raymond changed less. He remained his sweet 
gentle self, but he grew a little remote and dreamy, 
living apparently in a world of his imaginings. He 
gave up the tobacco business—the first time in all his 
life that he had left a position by his own choice—for 
he had enough to live on. He took to buying first 
editions of rather unimportant American authors, 
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which, he told every one who would listen to him at 
the club, would be immensely valuable in fifty or sixty 
years. But as time went on, fewer and fewer of his 
fellow members were willing to listen. 


THE GREAT CITY 


Dr. HoLtAnp was amused to find that his guest really 
annoyed him. She had, as a matter of fact, done al- 
most everything which from a New Yorker’s point of 
view is undesirable. In the first place she had been 
an hour late—irritating to a busy practitioner obliged 
to take an afternoon train out of town. Then instead 
of apologizing she had scolded the Hollands for the 
condition of New York traffic. 

“Tt took me,” she said, “almost half an hour to get 
here from Thirty-third Street.” The Hollands ex- 
changed a glance, for it was obvious Lilian must have 
left her hotel already half an hour late. Then she had 
entered exclaiming, “I hope I haven’t missed cock- 
tails.” The Hollands never had cocktails, and cer- 
tainly would not have had them for lunch. Jessie could 
not help saying, “You know, Lilian, you wouldn’t 
dream of taking a cocktail at home.” 

Their visitor was not a bit ashamed, and answered, 
“Oh, no, of course not, but in New York i 

That was the keynote—New York, the prices, the 
crowds, the cabarets, the violation of law, the inde- 
cency of the theaters—Jessie and the doctor grew 
weary of saying, “I never go to such places—I haven’t 
seen it—I never heard of her—I don’t get my clothes 
at those notorious robbers ‘e 
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Lilian evidently regarded them as entirely beneath 
her in luxury and fashion and in knowledge of the 
world. It was annoying to find that she regarded 
herself as their superior in all the domestic virtues as 
well. 

She was leaving town soon after luncheon, and Jes- 
sie said to her, with a trace of irony in her tone, “I 
suppose you're crazy to get away from it all and go 
home.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lilian, looking at her new hat in the 
mirror with the intensity of a hunting-dog pointing 
game. “Oh, yes, indeed. Do you like this hat? Not 
expensive—only fifty-five dollars.” 

“T never paid more than twenty-five for a hat in my 
life,” said Jessie. 

“Oh, my dear, nonsense! Where can you get them 
for that price in New York?” But the question was 
purely rhetorical, for, like Pontius Pilate, she did not 
stay for an answer, but returned to the original thesis. 

“Yes, indeed, I’m crazy to get back to Charlie and 
the children I did try to change my reservations 
until to-morrow and see that new show, ‘Classic Crime’ 
—they say it’s almost certain to be raided, and that 
would be a story to take home, wouldn’t it? but I 
couldn’t change, and so Oh, yes, I long to get 
home. I see so much of my children—I’m not like 
you New York women who just have their children 
brought in to say good morning and good night. Mine 
lunch with me every day of their lives. I can’t imagine 
bringing children up in New York—poor little pasty 
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things! But then, of course my idea of a home is a 
big house and open fires z 

It was a triumph of self-control that they allowed 
her to sink from their view in the elevator without 
telling her that the only reason why the three Holland 
children had not lunched with their parents that day 
was because the guest had been so late. 

As soon as she had gone the exiled children came 
rushing in to say good-by to their father—handsome 
young creatures of the best pink-and-gold variety— 
two boys and a girl ranging from twelve to six. 

“Good-by, sir,” said the elder boy, getting a certain 
sense of dignity out of this new form of address. He 
was off to the school football-field. 

“By, Pops,” said the second boy, very easy and cas- 
ual, because he was obliged to go back to school and 
do a task, and he hoped his father would get away 
without knowing it. 

“Bring back lots of bread and butter,” said the girl, 
springing straight at his neck, and burying his nose 
in the dry, fluffy smell of her hair. She knew, of 
course, that he did not bring back bread and butter, 
and even in the long-ago days when she did believe it 
she had always considered bread and butter a paltry 
reward for his labors; but she used the expression as 
a friendly convention. She was about to go to the 
park for the afternoon, where she was exercising her 
will-to-power by gradually becoming the leader of a 
group of well-dressed ruffians of her own age who met 
daily in the mall. 
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When they had gone Jessie went and packed her 
husband’s bag. They had been desperately poor when 
they were first married—he was just back from study- 
ing abroad—and in those days she had done every- 
thing for him—cooked and dusted and taken his notes 
and answered his telephone. Now she still packed 
his bag for no other reason than that she liked to do it. 

He stood a moment at his window with some ties 
in his hand. He allowed himself to think that his 
- native city was beautiful. The apartment was on the 
fifteenth floor, and it was four o’clock of a Winter 
afternoon. He looked south over the snow and the 
evergreens of Park Avenue, through blue shadows and 
the pink light, to the general murkiness obscuring the 
Grand Central Station at the end of the view. It was 
all very quiet and peaceful, except for Jessie, who, as 
she packed, was expressing her opinion of the conduct 
of out-of-town people in New York. 

Usually Holland was more interested in observing 
the reactions of living organisms to the stimuli of their 
environment than in criticism of them; but Lilian hav- 
ing irritated him he approached the subject more as 
a human being and less as a scientist. 

“Ves,” he said, “it’s for the out-of-town people that 
most of these joints are run. We see a lot of them in 
the hospitals. Not only naughty boys and wayward 
girls, not only lonely business men, but respectable 
married women—they all use New York—they check 
their moral principles outside. If there were only 
New Yorkers in town it would be quiet enough. You 
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don’t know, Jessie ”» And he launched into those 
medical experiences of which every doctor’s life is so 
rich. 

Jessie drove to the station with him, gave him an 
unembarrassed hug at the gate of the train, and went 
home feeling forlorn, although he was to be back for 
breakfast in the morning. 

He was attending a medical dinner that night in 
Alderney, reading a paper, and taking a midnight train 
home—not an attractive prospect. He always thought 
when he was asked to do such things that he must 
accept because it was a good mental discipline for a 
practicing physician to get his ideas clearly down on 
paper; but when the time came he always bitterly, 
regretted the loss of time. Besides, he hated to go 
away from his own home, in which he was able to 
spend so few hours as it was. 

“T’ll never do this again,” he said to himself as he 
got out of the train at Alderney. He went into the 
station and checked his bag, so that he could pick it 
up easily in a few hours when he came back to take 
the midnight train. ‘So futile,” he thought, “just to 
make a Roman holiday for a lot of old docs.” 

Sometimes he enjoyed these evenings, sometimes he 
found something stimulating in the informal discus- 
sion, or in just seeing men who were doing a new 
piece of investigation; but this evening he had bad 
luck. The two men he sat between were interested 
in some matter of local medical politics, and all through 
dinner they talked about it across Holland. It seemed 
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very trivial to Holland, as other people’s political com- 
plications always do. 

Then Dr. Eldon, who introduced him, did it badly, 
being both too laudatory and too long. Holland 
thought, “He must be unusually boring to bore even 
me while he’s talking about me.” He had time to 
speculate as to what it was that made one man a bore 
and another, saying exactly the same words, interest- 
ing. Eldon was a worthy, good fellow and no fool 
in his profession, and yet one simply could not keep 
one’s mind on what he said. Holland had known him 
years before when they were both studying in Munich. 
He had quite an affection for Eldon. 

His own paper he hurried through as a sort of pro- 
test against Eldon’s prolonged introduction, and sat 
down thinking it certainly had not been worth while 
to come so far and give up an evening at home with 
Jessie and the children. He felt almost homesick as 
he thought of them. 

When it was all over, he saw, glancing at his watch, 
that it was not yet eleven o’clock. He decided to go 
straight to the station and get on board his train at 
once and go to sleep; but Dr. Eldon would not hear 
of it. He had the sort of hospitality which seems al- 
most relentless to the dweller in a great city. 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” he said, taking hold of 
Holland’s arm. “It’s all arranged. You must come 
home with me and meet my wife. She’ll have a bite 
of supper for you, and I’ve kept the children up es- 
pecially to see you.” 
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There was nothing to be done but to yield. “Yes,” 
Eldon went on, “I think you may be interested to see 
an old-fashioned home—I find the New York men 
usually are—Baker was up last month, and Edelstein 
—they had never seen anything like it. My house 
belonged to my wife’s grandfather—old style, you 
know, open fires in every room, and mahogany doors, 
and Adam mantels—we’ve been offered great sums 
for some of the mantelpieces. Comfort, Holland, 
space—sunlight. I wouldn’t exchange it. When I 
started practice I had an opportunity to go to New 
York. I’ve never regretted refusing it. You may 
say it’s the desire to be a big frog in a small pond i 

“No doubt about your being a big frog, Eldon, but 
I’m not sure the pond’s so small,” said Holland civilly; 
but Eldon did not want to be interrupted even by com- 
pliments. 

“P’ve brought my children up in a sane, healthy, 
simple atmosphere—not theaters and parties every 
night—no bootlegging—very few motors—no petting 
parties, I think you call them in New York—and this 
air, Holland, isn’t this splendid, invigorating air after 
the damp smoke of New York?” 

It was good air. Holland agreed to that, but it was 
bitterly cold. The two men stepped along briskly, 
with the collars of their overcoats turned up about 
their ears. 

“How many children have you, Eldon?” Holland 
asked. Eldon had always bored him in that particular 
way that made it impossible for him to initiate any 
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conversational ideas of his own. The only thing to 
do was just to keep Eldon going—not a difficult feat. 

“Two—lI have two,” said Eldon, “Richard, who goes 
to college next year, and Elizabeth, just seventeen. 
She is finishing school. You know, I suppose, that we 
have here one of the most remarkable girls’ schools in 
the country.” <A description of the school, its ideals, 
its distinguished graduates, its founding and its 
methods occupied him until they reached his house. 
“Here we are,” he said, throwing back his coat to get 
at his keys. 

Holland could most sincerely admire the exterior. 
It was a low, wide city house, built of red brick, with 
white marble steps. The door was particularly beau- 
tiful, with delicate tracery on the side-lights and the 
fan above it. 

Dr. Eldon rapped the silver-plated door-plate. 
“How long is it since you have seen a door-plate?” he 
said. “For, I suppose, like all New Yorkers, you live 
in an apartment.” 

Holland confessed that he did. He thought that if 
any more of these out-of-towners mentioned open fires 
to him he would let them see how he felt, although he 
knew it was unjust to be cross to Eldon—a most 
worthy and domestic man—on account of the follies 
of that flibbertigibbet Lilian—still it was silly to talk 
as if New Yorkers were all like nomads and had never 
seen a home. 

The hall was very broad, so that a wide staircase, 
mounting in a leisurely way to one landing and then 
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to another, left plenty of room for large pieces of 
furniture, a marble-topped console, and a long sofa 
on which Eldon flung down his hat and coat, in order 
to usher his guest into the drawing-room. 

Even Holland, in no mood to admire if he could pos- 
sibly refrain, gave a hasty exclamation. A great fire 
of cannel coal and logs was blazing on the hearth, under 
a beautiful gray marble mantelpiece. The room was 
lit by lamps with dripping crystal lusters, and all the 
furniture was good—eighteenth-century English and 
American pieces. The doors were of mahogany inlaid 
with curled maple, and framed in white pilasters, dec- 
orated with acanthus capitals. 

“There’s something in it, after all,’ Holland said to 
himself. He thought of Jessie and himself in such 
surroundings. For the first time in his life he saw 
why it was that people live somewhere else than in 
New York. He thought of the approach to his own 
place of residence—the jam of cars and trucks, the 
New York Central trains shaking the foundations, the 
doorman, the elevators 

Eldon’s son and daughter were already in the room 
when the two doctors entered, and though they rose civ- 
illy, and turned welcoming faces to the door, Holland 
saw that they were still continuing a discussion which 
must have been fairly acrimonious, for he caught a 
phrase or two—“other girls have’”—‘“well, you know 
what J think.” Their father was utterly unconscious 
of any tenseness—unconscious, Holland thought, as he 
always had been that people had been living a moment 
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before or would be living a moment after he happened 
to touch their lives—that was Eldon. 

“Where’s your mother, children?” he said. “Is 
supper ready?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said the girl. “Mother was a 
little tired and has gone to bed.” 

“Gone to bed?” exclaimed Eldon. “She can’t have 
gone to bed-——” 

“Please don’t disturb her,” put in Holland, who per- 
fectly sympathized with her action. He longed to go 
quietly down to his train and go to bed himself. 

“No, no, no,” said Eldon. ‘She hasn’t gone to bed. 
It’s ridiculous. She particularly wanted to meet you 
—she knew I wanted her to. She hasn’t Ete 
left the room still talking. 

“My father,” said the son with a faint smile, “never 
having been tired in all his life, is incapable of under- 
standing that any one else can be. My mother had a 
headache.” 

“Dr. Holland,” said the girl, “will you tell me how I 
can get into the Me 

“Oh, good Heavens!” exclaimed Richard with some 
violence. “After all I’ve said to you!” 

“Tt made no effect on me—what you said,” retorted 
the girl. ‘As if you weren’t going away to college in 
the Autumn yourself.” 

“T have to go away to college.” 

“Not if you didn’t want to.” 

They fell to arguing this point—he did not have to go 
away—he was not obliged to be an engineer—if he were 
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a doctor he could study there and become father’s as- 
sistant and spend the rest of his life in Alderney. Ah, 
there it was, he didn’t want to live and die in Alderney 
—well, neither did she. 

As they talked Holland observed the girl—she was 
very lovely, with a fierce, firm chin, a pale, smooth, 
oval face, and beautiful bronze-colored hair. She re- 
minded him of some one. Who? Some one whose 
recollection stirred him a little—touched some emo- 
tional moment—and yet he could not remember who it 
was. The boy interested him much less—hardly at all 
—a solid, good, young Eldon, but the girl 

She turned to him with her extraordinary vitality. 
“Dr. Holland, how do I get into the medical school in 
New York? I want to be a doctor.” 

“You want to go to New York,” said her brother. 

“T want to work. Of course I know if I leave home 
I must support myself.” 

The boy now appealed to Holland. “It’s my mother 
I think of,” he said. “She hates being alone—to have 
Liz go off and leave her by herselfi—why, it will almost 
kill her.” 

“She'll have father,” said Elizabeth, but her tone 
admitted this wasn’t much. 

“T can’t understand your wanting to leave her. If 
I were a girl and didn’t have my way to make——” the 
boy began, but she cut in: 

“Oh, Dr. Holland, you can’t imagine what Alder- 
ney’s like—nothing to do—always the same old people 
—all the boys are just like Richard—they all go away 
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—from the highest motives, of course, but they go. It 
isn’t being young—it’s like being dead.” 

“Well, mother’s stood it for a great many years— 
stood it—she loves it. Mother loves Alderney.” 

Holland had both the professional man’s repugnance 
to the idea of women entering his profession, and every 
man’s belief that this repugnance was based on his 
consideration for woman’s own best interests. He 
thought of the desperate competition, the physical 
strain of a doctor’s life; he felt the spacious calm and 
safety of the house in which he found himself. He 
resolved to tell the girl that she was wrong—that her 
obvious young brother had the right of it, but as he 
began to speak the door opened, and Eldon came in 
with his wife. 

“Here she is,” he said in a tone not boastful, yet the 
tone of a man who is convinced you will think more 
of him when you have seen his wife. “Here she is. 
This is my old friend Holland, dear.” He pushed her 
forward. She stood perfectly still and looked at Hol- 
land. Not a muscle of her face or of his changed. 
They had met before. 

Holland thought, “How incredible that she should 
be Lewis Eldon’s wife!” He could see that tall, lovely 
figure kneeling beside the hotel bed. 

He tried to think—it must have been five, six, per- 
haps seven years ago, a Summer evening. He had 
been detained in town by a case and had been dining 
at a quiet little hotel. He had finished dinner and was 
drinking his coffee. Suddenly the manager came run- 
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ning in. Would Dr. Holland come to a guest—a gen- 
tleman taken suddenly ill—he and his wife had just 
arrived. 

Holland sprang to his feet. 

They had taken the sick man to the nearest bedroom. 
It was dark, airless, and noisy. It was all thick red 
carpets, gilt furniture, striped silk on the walls. Hol- 
land knew it well. The bed was still covered by a 
crimson-silk coverlet, against which the ashen face of 
the dying man stood out with terrible gray sharpness. 

A glance told Holland the trouble was cardiac—a 
brief examination that there was nothing to be done. 
Five minutes after the doctor came into the room the 
man was dead. 

Holland could now turn his attention to the woman 
who had sunk on her knees beside the bed. Taking 
her slim, firm hand, he suggested to her that she should 
rise. He spoke in a tone deliberately matter-of-fact. 
“Has your husband ever had an attack like this be- 
fore?” 

She rose very slowly to her feet. ‘Yes, I think so,” 
she answered. “Two or three years ago—before I 
knew him.” 

“Ah,” said Holland, thinking suddenly of Jessie, 
“you have only been married a short time.” 

She stared at him, then she said quietly, “We are 
not married.” 

Holland, like every one who is deeply in love with 
a wedded mate, was aware of a shock. He looked at 
her carefully. He saw a woman in the early thirties, 
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not fashionably dressed, hardly elegant, but essentially 
a lady. He had not thought her handsome then, for 
her face was white and ravaged. He remembered, 
however, her splendid eyes, and her extraordinary dig- 
nity. 

As he looked at her she walked to a great gilded 
chair and sat down. 

“Is there any one you would like me to send for?” 
he asked. She shook her head. 

He had the art, which doctors are obliged to ac- 
quire, of appearing to be possessed of infinite leisure. 
If this woman was to be saved all the scandal of a 
newspaper story, she must be sent home at once. Her 
simplicity interested him, but most of all she moved 
his heart by not making any appeal for pity. 

She had no wish either to conceal or to confide, but 
after a few minutes Holland knew the main points of 
her story—two young children, ten years of married 
life—youth supposedly over, and then the entrance of 
romance. A great engineer sent to her little city in con- 
sultation—emotions neither of them had ever experi- 
enced. 

“But we would not have done this,” she said, “if 
only we might have been friends. But they wouldn’t 
let us. You see, in a small town every one knows 
everything. Every time he came up the steps of our 
house, he was seen and talked about, and we were as 
much punished for being friends as if we had been 
lovers.” She shivered a little. 

Holland waited and then asked, “And your chil- 
dren?” 
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“They loved him, too,” she answered. “He was so 
brilliant—he radiated a sort of life and vitality—my 
little boy wanted to be with him all the time——” 

“But now what will happen to your children?” Hol- 
land insisted. 

“They will be safe,” she returned, “my husband is 
a very good man and kind—but so wearisome—so 
wearisome.” 

Holland thought now as he recollected that hopeless 

tone that he might have guessed she could be speaking 
only of his old friend Eldon. 
He had not asked her name, though she had heard his 
from the manager and called him by it. He did not 
even know the town she was describing to him. He 
discovered that, fortunately, she had not registered. 
He found her bags, saw that she had plenty of money, 
called a taxi for her, and sent her off home on the first 
train. 

He had never known until the present moment where 
she had gone. He had often thought of her. He had 
never mentioned her—not even to Jessie. 

Now seeing her against the background of this hand- 
some old house, the wife of his old friend, it seemed to 
him that he had an understanding of her that probably 
no one had ever had. 

He made a hasty diagnosis that her emotional dead- 
ness must have continued through all these years—or, 
knowing who was downstairs, she would not have al- 
lowed herself to be coerced into coming down. He 
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could almost see her shrug her shoulders and say, 
“Well, what does it matter?” He stared at her, won- 
dering whether or not she was grateful to him for 
having sent her home. 

“How about supper, my dear?” Eldon was saying. 
“These New Yorkers, you know—always in a hurry.” 

“I think there’s something laid out in the dining- 
room,” she answered. “You might go and see.” EI- 
don and Richard both left the room, and Elizabeth, 
who had been waiting for her chance, burst out: 
“Mother, I want to ask Dr. Holland about Medical 
College—how much it would cost.” 

Her mother gave a little smothered moan. 

“You don’t want her to go?” said Holland. 

““A child of seventeen—alone in New York?” 

“Mother, I’m almost as old as you were when you 
married—well, anyhow, when you got engaged to 
father.” 

Mrs. Eldon looked straight at Holland. “I was 
too young,” she said. 

At that moment the double doors leading into the 
dining-room rolled back, Dr. Eldon on one side and his 
son on the other. Another beautiful room appeared. 

“Here we are,” cried Eldon, “just a bite—just a 
little supper,” and he hurried back to his chafing dish, 
talking as he went: “Do you know, my dear, what that 
precious daughter of yours had been saying to Dr. 
Holland? Richard says she has been asking him to 
get her into the Medical College. My daughter a doc! 
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—I don’t understand this generation. We struggle 
to make a home for these children. We work—we 
have no other thoughts but them - 

“Ves, we have other thoughts,” interrupted his wife 
gently. 

He turned. “No, I have no other thoughts but my 
children—and you.” 

“You think of your profession.” 

“Of course I think of my profession. I wouldn’t be 
a very good doctor if I didn’t think a little about my 
profession—but only on their account. What else am 
I working for?” 

“Perhaps because it is so terrible to be idle,” said 
his wife. 

Elizabeth gave an exhalation expressing joy. ‘““There 
—TI didn’t know you’d understand that, Mother. I 
know you like this sort of life—seeing no one—doing 
nothing—but I’m different, Mother; do try and realize 
ibe! 

“Nonsense!” said her father. ‘You're just exactly 
what your mother was at your age.” 

“No, I’m not,” cried Elizabeth. ‘I have a terrible 
capacity for being bored a 

“Bored, bored,” exclaimed Eldon, “you ought not to 
know the meaning of the word at your age.” 

“Mother,” Elizabeth went on, “it isn’t that I think 
becoming a doctor will make me happy, but this makes 
me unhappy. I must do something. It is so terrible 
to wake up in the morning and not care what you do. 
If I stayed here in Alderney I might make some idiotic 
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mistake—marry the first tiresome man who asked 
me ”? 

“Well, well,’ said her father, “not necessarily so 
idiotic—to marry, you know—not always a disaster.” 
His wife looked at him, and then shut her eyes. 

“Tt would be a disaster for me to marry just for the 
sake of doing something,” said the girl, and then her 
brother broke out: 

“Oh, you, you, you—you think of nothing but your- 
self. Suppose mother had dashed off and left us be- 
cause she found Alderney a little dull?” 

“T should have had the greatest sympathy with her,” 
returned Elizabeth. 

Her mother laid her hand on the girl’s. “TI believe 
you would,” she said. 

“Liz only wants to be a doctor,” her brother went 
on, “because the medical school here isn’t open to 
women—she wants to get away to New York.” 

“And that’s why you want to be an engineer,” re- 
torted the girl. “You could study medicine here—so 
you decided to be an engineer, and go to Boston.” 

“T’ve always wanted to be anengineer. It’s a great 
profession. Mother has always said that she never 
knew an engineer who wasn’t a man.” 

“T hope she can say the same of doctors,” said El- 
don sharply. 

A flicker, a tremor passed over Mrs. Eldon’s im- 
mobile mask. She turned. “Dr. Holland,” she said, 
“T think you know all the facts of this case. What 
do you advise us to do?” 
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He felt the responsibility that she was thrusting upon 
him, but he did not hesitate. “I should let her do it,” 
he said. 

“Oh, you lamb!” cried the future doctor. 

“Go to New York without any one to look after 
her?” exclaimed Eldon. 

“Oh, get over the idea that New York is so dan- 
gerous, Eldon,” said Holland. ‘In some ways it’s a 
good deal safer place to live in than a small town—at 
least you’re not always plotting to get away from it.” 
He stood up. “And I must be getting back there.” 

He took his hostess’s hand. “Thank you, Mrs. El- 
don. It has been a great pleasure to see you. My 
wife and I will look out for your daughter—if you 
decide to send her. I should like you to know my 
wife and my children.” 

“Oh, Holland, have you children?” said Eldon pa- 
tronizingly. 

“Three,” answered Holland. ‘Come and see them.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Eldon. “TI will. My wife doesn’t 
often get to New York—pretty rackety sort of place. 
You have my sympathy for living there. Good night, 
my dear fellow. Look us up whenever you're in this 
part of the world.” 

Holland hadn’t much time. He stepped on the train 
just as the conductor was waving an autocratic arm to 
start it. 

“Close shave,” said Holland. 

The conductor shook his head. “I’m a minute late 
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starting her,” he said. ‘The clock at my place stopped 
without my knowing it.” 

“You live here?” asked Holland. 

The conductor nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “My wife would prefer New York, 
but Alderney is cheaper living, and then,” he added, “I 
get a good deal of New York—I spend every other 
night there.” 

“And do you like it?” said Holland. 

“Yes,” said the conductor. “But not for a home.” 


JULIET AND MERCUTIO 


TuE mysterious disappearance of Juliet Capulet’s 
body from the tomb of her ancestors was an event which 
gave rise to endless discussion at the time, and to many 
subsequent legends. Some people said that the corpse 
had been stolen by the Montagues for the mere secret 
glory of knowing that a member of the greatest family 
in Verona was buried in a Montague tomb. Juliet’s 
nurse always asserted that angels had come for her 
darling, as they had for the blessed Saint Catherine, 
and had carried her straight to heaven. Some people 
believed that the ghost of Tybalt had been seen leaving 
the tomb with his phantom bride, and this legend was 
later enriched with a story that the ghost had left the 
dead body of Romeo behind him. This was quite 
untrue. As a matter of fact Romeo never returned to 
Verona after he had once left it. 

The version which has come down to us in Shake- 
speare’s play—the story that Juliet’s body did not dis- 
appear at all but was found lying beside that of her 
youthful husband—is based on a statement made by 
Friar Laurence to his official. superiors. The poor 
old man had been criticized before this on account of 
the sympathy he showed to all young people in dis- 
tress, and now he was persecuted with relentless anger 
by old Capulet for having dared to perform a wedding 
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ceremony ior so young a girl as Juliet without the con- 
sent of her father. The extremely unlikely story 
which he tells, had as he says, no witness but the nurse, 
and gained no credence at all among his contempo- 
raries, although the art of Shakespeare has made it im- 
mortal. 

The true facts, traces of which may be read between 
the lines of the poet’s romantic version, were known 
only to one person who remained in Verona—the fair 
Rosaline. They are as follows: 

When Juliet returned from her wedding in the 
Friar’s cell, she found herself unable to settle down 
to any of her usual occupations. She was afraid to 
think of what she had done—not that she regretted it, 
but the first great wave of emotion had subsided, and 
in cool blood she trembled to think that she was now 
the wife of a man whom twenty-four hours ago she had 
never seen. 

Therefore she wandered out of her own suite of 
rooms which, as we know, looked on the orchard, and 
went to her mother’s apartments. She could not bear 
her nurse’s steady flow of talk about the joys of the 
married state, and she wished to satisfy herself that 
her early visit to the confessional that morning had not 
roused her parents’ suspicions. 

Then, too, Lady Capulet’s room looked out on the 
great square of Verona where something was always 
happening, and Juliet promised herself the amusement 
of peeping from behind the shutters. Possibly Romeo 
himself would pass through the square. 
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She found that both her parents were out, but wait- 
ing in her mother’s room was her fair cousin Rosaline. 
The two girls had never been exactly intimate. Rosa- 
line was three years older than Juliet—she had a regu- 
lar profile, a high white forehead, a scarlet though 
somewhat narrow mouth, and a bearing so stately and 
correct that the Capulets were always glad that little 
Juliet—such a passionate, impulsive child—should be 
thrown into her cousin’s society. 

Rosaline had come to explain why she had not put 
in an appearance at the Capulet’s supper party the 
evening before. She knew her absence would have 
angered her uncle, and though she was too calm and 
haughty to fear any one, her uncle’s well-known irasci- 
bility was something she tried never to rouse. 

She began by saying that she heard it had been a 
delightful entertainment. Juliet turned her head away 
to hide the smile which irresistibly curled her lips. She 
admitted that she had enjoyed it, and then added: 

“But thou, sweet coz, didst let thyself be missed.” 

“My duty,” answered Rosaline, “not my will kept 
me at home.” And she went on to explain how she 
had of late been importuned by a young gallant of 
Verona, with attentions which were most unwelcome 
to her: “Not three nights since, he did o’er perch the 
walls about my orchard, and except my hound bayed 
at him like a Modern Cerberus, he might have 
smirched that jewel—my fair name.” 

Juliet dropped her eyes. Sheltered as she was by 
her parents, she had never heard a whisper of Romeo’s 
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devotion to her cousin, although it was the gossip of 
all Verona. She had not the faintest suspicion that it 
was of her own husband Rosaline was speaking. Her 
only thought was that she was grateful that her father 
had always had a prejudice against keeping dogs in 
their orchard. 

Rosaline meantime went placidly on with her ex- 
planation. She had been. told that this impetuous gal- 
lant had got wind of the fact that she was bidden to 
her uncle’s to supper and he actually intended—though 
himself uninvited—to be present, masked and accom- 
panied by some of his wild young friends. Rosaline 
was afraid that if she appeared at the party she might 
be involved in a scandal, perhaps even in bloodshed. 
She had thought it more prudent to stay at home, and 
she felt confident that her uncle would approve of her 
discretion. 

Juliet was flattered and touched by this confidence. 
It suddenly occurred to her that Rosaline would be the 
best advocate—the very best person in the world to 
break the news of her rash wedding. She decided to 
tell her cousin everything, and as a preliminary she 
began to question her as to her opinion of all the likely 
young men of Verona, meaning, when at length Ro- 
meo’s name came up for comment—favorable com- 
ment of course—to astonish her cousin by naming him 
as her husband. 

Everything began well. They discussed Benvolio, 
the County Anselme, and Lucio. Juliet inquired: 
“What think’st thou of the County Paris, coz?” 
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Now Rosaline thought extremely well of Paris. He 
was not only elegant and handsome with interesting 
green eyes, but he was rich and bore a great name. It 
had always seemed to her that she herself would have 
made an excellent countess, and she often thought that 
if she had had a powerful, aggressive parent like her 
Uncle Capulet, she would have been selected by the 
Count, who had more than once praised her cold, cor- 


rect beauty. But, alas, she was an orphan, and she ~ 


knew that her Uncle Capulet was already in negotia- 
tion with the County over the hand of Juliet. Knowing 
this, she was careful to praise Paris to Juliet—a noble 
gentleman—the mold of fashion. But Juliet was won- 
dering whether she dared to speak Romeo’s name next? 
No, she thought, there was one other conspicuous figure 
in Verona—the young Mercutio, a connection of the 
prince. She would ask about him first? 

The blinds were lowered, but as the girls talked they 
had approached the window and between the cracks 
they stared down into the square. It was almost de- 
serted, but just as Juliet had opened her mouth to say, 
“What think’st thou of Mercutio, dearest coz?” who 
should come stepping round the corner but the man 
himself, talking to his friend Benvolio. 

A little smile curved Rosaline’s somewhat thin lips. 
“Aye,” she said, and her voice took on a softer tone, 
“there’s a gallant spirit—there’s a man. He hath a 
tear for pity and a hand open as day for melting 
charity, yet doth in wars more than his captain does, 
becomes his captain’s captain—risks his life to throw 
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away the dearest thing he hath, as ’twere a careless 
trifle, and withal a wit so merry that a woman’s heart 
could scarce resist the magic of his tongue.” 

Juliet stared. She had never before heard her 
cousin speak with such enthusiasm of any man. Like 
all brides Juliet was a matchmaker. Besides she knew 
that Mercutio was her Romeo’s best friend. What 
could be more delightful than a marriage between Mer- 
cutio and her cousin. With this in mind she peered 
out at him more attentively. There was no doubt he 
was extremely attractive to look at. He had not the 
dark, sullen beauty of Romeo, but he had a grace, an 
ease, a decision of gesture, and a brilliant intelligence 
of eye, a subtle, curving, witty mouth—a man, she 
thought, of whose society one could never grow weary; 
she hoped the thought was not disloyal. 

Benvolio, it appeared, was remonstrating with Mer- 
cutio, for as the two came within earshot, the girls 
heard Mercutio answer: “Thou! Why thou wilt quar- 
rel with a man for cracking nuts having no other rea- 
son but because thou hast hazel eyes. Why,” cried 
Mercutio, clapping his friend on the shoulder, “thou 
hast quarreled with a man for coughing in the street 
because he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep 
in the sun.” 

The two, still talking, came to a standstill, almost im- 
mediately below the window, and as they stood, the 
watchers above perceived that a new figure had en- 
tered the square—their cousin Tybalt. 

Tybalt was not a favorite with either of the girls. 
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He had made their childhood hideous to them as an 
older boy can; and though as they grew up he had 
tried to wipe out this impression he had never suc- 
ceeded. They both knew him for a bully. 

He appeared now at his very worst. The night be- 
fore he had recognized Romeo at his uncle’s supper, 
and the sight of any friend of the Montague family 
was more than usually irritating to him. Swaggering 
and laying his hand on his sword, he advanced toward 
Mercutio now, while Mercutio, chatting to Benvolio, 
appeared absolutely unaware of his existence. 

Raising his voice in a loud and provocative tone, Ty- 
balt said: “Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of 
you.” 

Mercutio turned his head over his shoulder to look 
at the speaker—to look him over slowly from head to 
foot. Then he said with a smile: “And but ove word 
with one of us? Couple it with something,” and he 
added almost pleadingly, ‘make it a word and a blow.” 

The girls had never heard their cousin answered like 
this (for in the family every one was very civil to him), 
and it need hardly be said they were delighted. But 
Rosaline gave a low murmur of anxiety as she heard Ty- 
balt’s reply: “You shall find me apt enough to that, sir, 
an you will give me occasion.” 

Mercutio, still over his shoulder, and still with the 
same smile asked softly: “Could you not take some 
occasion, without giving?” 

Evidently Tybalt accepted this challenge in the spirit 
it was meant, for he took a step toward Mercutio, and 
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said something which both girls, straining their ears, 
could not hear, although they both thought they caught 
the name of Romeo. 

Benvolio now interrupted, urging his friend to with- 
draw to a more private place. Here, he said, all eyes 
gazed on them. But Mercutio shook off his hand. 

“Men’s eyes,” he said, “were made to look, and let 
them gaze. I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, I.” 
At that very instant who should come sauntering round 
the corner but Romeo himself, in such a revery that he 
might have passed the group without seeing either 
friend or foe, had not Tybalt, abandoning his former 
antagonist, leaped forward crying in loud tones in 
Romeo’s face that he was a villain. 

Romeo looked utterly surprised by this sudden at- 
tack; and then with a sad, mild smile he shook his head, 
and murmuring something about having reason to love 
Tybalt, would have passed on. Tybalt, however, who 
had never been able to see the difference between civil- 
ity and cowardice, blocked his path, and raising his 
voice cried: “Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries that 
thou hast done me; therefore turn and draw.” 

Romeo’s soft low voice was inaudible, but evidently 
from Tybalt’s increased arrogance of manner, and from 
the expression of disgust on the faces of Mercutio and 
Benvolio, he again refused the quarrel. 

Now, of course, Juliet ought to have admired this 
gentleness of spirit, both girls should have admired it, 
for each believed that it was Tybalt’s cousinship to 
herself that was protecting him. But this was not a 
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pacific age, and Tybalt was not beloved by either. In 
fact, they were both aware that a triumph like this 
would render him insufferable, and they desired noth- 
ing more than to see his proud spirit taken down. 

Nevertheless, Juliet’s loyalty was such that when she 
heard Rosaline murmur: “Bold where he should be 
meek is Romeo, and temperate where’er he should be 
bold,” she sprang to his defense. She said quickly: 
“Thou canst not know the reasons that he hath for lov- 
ing Tybalt.” 

Rosaline could not help smiling at this, thinking that 
she knew better than any one why it was Romeo did 
not wish to run the risk of a quarrel with her cousin. 
An explanation between the two girls must certainly 
have followed, had not events in the square begun to 
move with a rapidity that made conversation impos- 
sible. 

Mercutio, who had hardly been able to restrain him- 
self while Romeo so meekly protested his love for the 
Capulets, now snatched his sword from its sheath, and 
succeeded in making the quarrel his own. 

In an instant the two young men—the two best 
swordsmen in Verona though of different schools—were 
hard at it, while Romeo, wringing his hands and pro- 
testing, hovered ineffectually on the outskirts. 

“Gentlemen,” he kept saying, “for shame, forbear 
this outrage! Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince expressly 
hath forbidden bandying in Verona streets. Hold, 
Tybalt! Good Mercutio!” 

At length, finding that they paid no attention to him 
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whatsoever, Romeo drew his own sword and, calling 
on Benvolio to help him, he attempted to come be- 
tween the two combatants. But unhappily the réle of 
him who makes peace has always lacked the dash and 
conviction of those who make war; and Romeo now 
intervened in so clumsy a fashion that he hampered 
Mercutio, while leaving Tybalt free, with the result 
that Tybalt contrived to strike his opponent under 
Romeo’s arm. 

At this sight Rosaline’s emotion expressed itself in 
language quite at variance with her usual serenity, and 
even Juliet was abliged to confess that Romeo did not 
seem as romantic in action as he had when he was mak- 
ing love in a moonlit orchard. 

Even after Mercutio had staggered back, and Tybalt 
was at liberty, Romeo still seemed incapable of action. 
It was Mercutio himself who sent his page for a sur- 
geon, while Romeo stood by, unable to think of any- 
thing more appropriate than to urge courage upon one 
who had not so far shown himself deficient in it. 

“Courage, man,” Romeo kept saying, “‘the hurt can 
not be much.” 

Suffering as he was, Mercutio was amused at this 
speech. “No,” he replied, “ ’tis not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door; but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve; ask for me to-morrow and you will find me a 
grave man.” And he went on half jesting, half cursing, 
while Romeo protested that he had thought all for the 


best. 
Mercutio did not even answer him, but turning to 
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Benvolio asked to be helped into the nearest house. 

Now the nearest house was the Capulets’, and here, 
without hesitation, Benvolio half carried his wounded 
friend. The exertion was too much for Mercutio, and 
at the foot of the great stairway he fell into so death- 
like a swoon that Benvolio, without waiting for the 
arrival of the surgeon, rushed back to the square to 
announce to Romeo the death of their gallant friend. 
The two girls, however, with their more experienced 
feminine attitude to illness, saw at once that he had 
only fainted. They had hurried down to make what 
arrangements they could for his comfort. The surgeon 
arrived almost immediately, and after examining the 
wound announced that it was not fatal—not even se- 
rious if the bleeding did not break out again. The pa- 
tient must not be moved until the next day. 

The girls looked at each other. Was it possible to 
ask old Capulet to shelter an adherent of the hated 
Montague? Juliet was of the opinion that it was; 
Rosaline seemed less convinced. 

Doubt was soon put an end to by the entrance of 
Juliet’s nurse—babbling though breathless. The girls 
had seen nothing of the events in the square since the 
wounding of Mercutio. The nurse brought them word 
of a series of tragedies. Romeo, moved by the sup- 
posed death of his friend, had drawn his sword and 
rushed into the fight with an almost maniacal fury. 
Tybalt had fallen, Romeo had fled, the prince had ar- 
rived upon the scene and had pronounced a sentence of 
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exile upon Romeo—death if he were ever again to be 
found in Verona. 

“Where is my noble father?” Juliet asked. 

Pointing across the square the nurse answered: 
“Here he comes, with angry stride and eyes that 
vengeance flash.” 

And now Juliet saw in an instant that Mercutio’s 
life was in greater danger from her father’s anger than 
it had ever been from Tybalt’s sword. Tybalt had al- 
ways been a great favorite with old Capulet—indeed 
there was something similar in their characters. To 
find that Tybalt’s murderer still lived would be mad- 
dening to the man, but to find him sheltered in his 
house, tended by his own daughter, might well rouse 
him to such a gust of fury as would lead him to plunge 
his dagger into the wounded man’s heart. Certainly 
he would turn him out into the streets to die. Juliet 
reflected that he was her husband’s dearest friend, 
wounded in Romeo’s quarrel. She gave rapid orders 
that he should be carried to her own apartments. 

By the time her father and mother entered the great 
hall, all traces of Mercutio’s presence had disappeared, 
the attendants had gone, and the Capulets saw only 
their daughter and niece standing hand in hand on the 
great staircase, waiting in terrible agitation to hear the 
details of their cousin’s death. 

Old Capulet stormed in, sparing no one and observ- 
ing nothing, but Lady Capulet, who was a gentle 
woman, although completely under the domination of 
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her violent lord, noticed how pale and agitated Juliet 
seemed, and she readily yielded to the prayer of both 
girls that Rosaline might be allowed to stay the night 
in her cousin’s chamber. Thither, after a few minutes, 
the two girls withdrew, and were not seen again that 
day. 

They found that Juliet’s nurse had already made 
Mercutio comfortable. She had laid him in a high, 
canopied bed the curtains of which could be dropped 
if it became necessary to conceal the occupant, and 
had given him the soothing draught and cooling drink 
left by the surgeon. 

There is nothing perhaps which women admire more 
than cheerful courage under physical suffering, and 
when that courage is heightened by gayety and wit, it 
becomes irresistible. Juliet had never seen any man 
suffer except her father, who was subject to terrible 
attacks of gout, and old Capulet was a very bad pa- 
tient indeed. He moaned aloud, complained unceas- 
ingly, regarded himself as the victim of a hostile fate. 

The girl supposed that all men were like this when 
stretched upon a bed of pain, and so Mercutio now 
seemed to her almost godlike. Nor was her admira- 
tion for him lessened by the fact that he could not con- 
ceal—indeed he made no effort to do so—that he had 
fallen madly in love with her from the first second 
when, recovering from his swoon, he had found her 
lovely anxious face bending above him. It was a com- 
mon saying in Verona that if a thing could be said, 
Mercutio could say it, and he proved his ability now 
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by conveying to the girl in every phrase he uttered, 
that he who had always laughed at love, jested at his 
friends’ scars, was now stabbed with a black eye, shot 
through the ear with a soft voice, and the very pin of 
his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s shaft. 

It must be remembered that he had not the least 
idea he was speaking to his friend’s wife. Romeo had 
not confided his new passion to Mercutio—had been 
perhaps ashamed to do so. For this was only Monday 
afternoon, and no later than Sunday—the day before— 
Romeo had been alarming Mercutio with threats of 
suicide if Rosaline continued obdurate. It had been 
for Rosaline’s sake that he had induced Mercutio to go 
with him masked to the Capulet supper party, and 
after he had stolen away from his friends in order to 
climb the orchard wall, he had not seen Mercutio again 
until they had met so tragically in the square. 

Therefore it was natural enough that Mercutio, a 
loyal friend, should seize on his present situation as an 
excellent opportunity of helping Romeo’s suit. He 
whispered to Juliet, supposing that she must be in her 
cousin’s confidence since all Verona knew of Romeo’s 
passion, that she would be doing the kindest deed that 
any saint ever performed if she could soften the heart 
of Rosaline to poor Romeo’s importunities. 

This intelligence, which should have broken Juliet’s 
heart, for some reason was not as terrible as might 
have been supposed. Of course it was a shock. She 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Think you he loves my cousin, Rosaline?” 

Mercutio misunderstood the question; it seemed to 
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him she was merely uncertain as to the depth and sin- 
cerity of Romeo’s feeling, and he at once launched into 
a defense of his friend’s emotion. “He dotes upon 
her,” he replied. ‘She so torments him he will sure run 
mad. Laura to his lady was but a kitchen wench: 
Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gypsy; Thisbe ao 

And he would have gone on in this vein trying to 
persuade her of a fact of which she already felt thor- 
oughly convinced, but she suddenly turned from him 
and, running across the room to where Rosaline was 
calmly rolling a bandage she demanded—and heard— 
the whole truth. 

Alas, poor Romeo. He was now in the most des- 
perate situation in which a man can be during his bod- 
ily absence—he was the subject of complete confidence 
between two women to whom he had made violent 
love. It seems almost incredible that he should not 
have protected himself in any way from a situation 
which was so likely to arise. A word would have done 
it. Juliet was of a trusting nature, and would have 
believed any story that he had told her. He need only 
to have hinted in the orchard under the moon that he 
had lately freed himself from an evil spell. He might 
even have traced some fancied resemblance between 
the two cousins and have explained that he had loved 
the shadow before he had seen the reality. But cer- 
tainly it was the grossest stupidity to allow Juliet to 
hear from any one but himself that within twenty-four 
hours he had been passionately importuning another 
woman with protestations of his undying love. 
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Unfortunately for Romeo it was not jealousy that 
Juliet felt, but something more like contempt. She 
could not help being influenced by Rosaline’s judgment 
of him as a silly, emotional boy, who made scenes in 
public places, and rolled weeping on the ground when 
he failed to get what he wanted. She soon discovered 
too that many of the beautiful phrases which had done 
so much to win her, had already done duty in his woo- 
ing of her cousin. He had frequently longed to be a 
glove on Rosaline’s hand, and the simile about love go- 
ing to love like a schoolboy away from school was the 
sextette of a sonnet thrown in, the week before, at Ros- 
aline’s window. 

The revulsion of Juliet’s feelings were now in pro- 
portion to their warmth and sincerity. The haste and 
recklessness of her own actions, which had seemed brave 
and romantic to her when the man involved was an 
honest lover, now appeared to her the ludicrous mis- 
take of a green girl. She was bitterly ashamed to be 
tied forever to a man whose habit was to o’erperch 
any convenient orchard wall—to sigh to any pretty 
woman. She remembered with shame how much of 
the courtship had been done by her. Probably Romeo 
had never had any idea of marrying her—most likely 
he expected all women to be as obdurate as Rosaline. 
The whole incident was ridiculous, and yet irretriev- 
able. Her life was ruined. 

Rosaline, older and cooler, saw all the practical dan- 
gers of the girl’s position. The marriage could be an- 
nulled, but the fact that it had ever existed would 
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make the match with the County Paris impossible, for 
Paris was more than usually conventional in his ideas 
about women. It was largely on account of Juliet’s 
youth and innocence and the extremely sheltered way 
in which she had been brought up that he had selected 
her as his bride. The rage of old Capulet at seeing 
his plans go wrong would be terrible. Rosaline feared 
that her uncle’s anger might take a cruel form. Juliet 
might find herself imprisoned—or turned into the 
street. 

And so it happened that when Romeo ascended his 
ladder of ropes full of the prettiest things to say about 
nightingales and pale reflexes of Cynthia’s brow, he 
found, not the tender girl from whom he had parted in 
the Friar’s cell that morning, but a cold, aloof woman, 
who left all explanations to his former admiration, 
Rosaline. Now Rosaline was the last person Romeo 
wanted to see, but there she was, as he leaped grace- 
fully through the window, and she began at once to 
reproach him for his selfish recklessness in luring her 
little cousin into a secret marriage before the child’s 
fourteenth birthday—much too young to know her own 
mind. Romeo began a passionate protest that ie knew 
his mind—that his love was eternal, but he saw the 
girls exchange a cool smile at this, and Rosaline felt 
obliged to remind him that on last Saturday he had 
threatened to take his life if she continued obdurate. 
They appealed to Mercutio to know if this was not 
true. 
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It would be unjust to doubt that Romeo was glad to 
find that Mercutio was alive—that the thrust for which 
he must have felt responsible had not been fatal, but 
it is hard to be grateful for the presence of a hostile 
witness, and Romeo knew that Mercutio believed sin- 
cerely that Rosaline was the object of his passion. 
Besides, it was not at all agreeable to the young hus- 
band to observe that, while Juliet left explanations and 
reproaches to Rosaline, she was completely absorbed 
in care for the wounded man’s health, smoothing his 
pillow and holding cooling draughts to his lips. For- 
tunately he could not hear what it was that she was 
murmuring into Mercutio’s ear, for it was neither more 
nor less than an apologetic explanation of her own 
childish folly in having paid any attention to the pro- 
testations of so inconstant a wooer as Romeo. 

Mercutio, under his wit and gayety, possessed an 
excellent understanding of the human heart. Though 
it was a bitter shock to him to learn that Juliet had 
gone through a wedding ceremony with a man of whom 
she knew so little, he was able to understand and for- 
give. He assured her that the marriage could be 
readily annulled, if she wished it. 

“Oh, can you doubt I wish it,” Juliet replied, not ob- 
serving that Romeo had stolen to her side, until, over- 
hearing these cruel words, he burst into a torrent of 
tears, flung himself upon the floor, and began to tear 
his hair. 

This painful and somewhat noisy scene was put an 
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end to by the nurse, who came running into the room 
crying: “Your lady mother is coming to your chamber. 
The day is broke, be wary, look about.” 

An extraordinarily rapid transformation scene took 
place. The curtains were drawn across the bed on 
which Mercutio lay; Romeo, still feebly protesting, 
was forced down his ladder of ropes. When Lady 
Capulet entered, she found the two girls standing close 
to the open window, through which the first pale streaks 
of dawn had begun to filter. 

Lady Capulet was very much surprised to see her 
daughter up so early. “Why, how now, Juliet?” she 
exclaimed. 

She was distressed at this evidence that the child 
had not slept. Shakespeare has done no more than 
justice to the anxiety which both parents felt for Ju- 
liet’s happiness. They had talked all the afternoon 
about the change that had taken place in her—a change 
which they naturally attributed to her grief at her 
cousin’s death. They believed that they were only 
doing their duty in hurrying forward the arrange- 
ments for the marriage with Paris which had already 
been agreed upon. Lady Capulet was sincere when 
she said to her daughter: 

“But now [ll tell thee joyful tidings, girl.” 

‘“‘And joy comes well in such needy time,” answered 
Juliet, with rather a pale smile. 

Her mother wasted little time in preliminaries: 
“Marry, my child, early next Thursday morn, the gal- 
lant young and noble gentleman, the County Paris, at 
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Saint Peter’s Church, shall happily make thee there a 
joyful bride.” 

A faint exclamation seemed to issue from the can- 
opied bed but fortunately Lady Capulet did not notice 
it, for Juliet springing to her feet cried out: 

“Now by Saint Peter’s Church and Peter too, he 
shall not make me there a joyful bride. I wonder at 
this haste, that I must wed, ere he that should be hus- 
band comes to woo.” And she went on protesting in 
this determined and rebellious spirit, until her mother 
stopped her by saying that her father was coming and 
she could say it all to him. 

Old Capulet entered, suave and paternal, expecting 
the full measure of praise for his kindness. “How 
now, Wife,” he said, beaming about him. “Have you 
delivered to her our decree?” 

“Aye, sir,” said Lady Capulet, who was always being 
blamed by her husband for their daughter’s faults and 
had no idea now of assuming any responsibility for the 
girl’s insane obstinacy. ‘Aye, sir, but she will none, 
she gives you thanks.” 

Capulet could not believe his ears. “Soft,” he re- 
plied, “take me with you, take me with you. Wife. 
How! will she none? Doth she not give us thanks? 
Is she not proud? Doth she not count her blest, un- 
worthy as she is, that we have wrought so worthy a 
gentleman to be her bridegroom?” 

Afraid as she was of her father, and with reason, 
Juliet attempted to answer him. “Not proud you have, 
but thankful that you have: proud I could never be 
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of what I hate; but thankful even for hate that is 
meant love.” 

At this old Capulet’s rage broke loose. We may im- 
agine the feelings of a high-spirited man like Mercutio 
at hearing the girl he loved addressed as “mistress 
minion, proud me no prouds, but fettle your fine joints 
’gainst Thursday next to go with Paris to St. Peter’s 
Church, or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. Out, 
you green-sickness carrion! out, you baggage! You 
tallow face!” 

When Juliet attempted to plead with him he told her 
not to answer, that his fingers itched. The nurse, more 
courageous than Lady Capulet, told him he was to 
blame to speak so to his child; and was called a mum- 
bling fool for her pains. His final decree to the trem- 
bling girl was this: ‘An you be mine, I’ll give you to 
my friend; an you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the 
streets, for, by my soul, I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee.” 

With this he stalked out of the room soon followed 
by his wife. 

As soon as they were gone, Mercutio threw back the 
curtains and took complete charge of the situation. It 
seemed to him that no one since the world began had 
ever been as ill treated as the poor girl weeping before 
him. For Juliet, heretofore so brave and decisive, had 
now broken down, and could do nothing but weep and 
declare that rather than marry Paris she would kill her- 
self. Mercutio assured her she need do neither. 

He and Rosaline together had just succeeded in com- 
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forting her a little, when Peter the page introduced the 
surgeon. 

Mercutio’s wound, it appeared, had progressed mi- 
raculously. The litter was waiting just outside the 
garden wall, and the sick man could be moved at once 
while it was so early that no one would be about. 

Mercutio, who knew the surgeon of old—had indeed 
been served by him on many similar occasions—did 
not hesitate to confide their situation to him, and it 
was he—not the poor Friar Laurence at all—who had 
the idea of the sleeping potion, which, as luck would 
have it, he had with him at the time. 

Juliet received it with thankful joy, and promised to 
obey his instructions exactly. She had indeed no fear 
that Mercutio would bungle the business as Romeo al- 
most certainly would have done. She knew that if he 
said he would be there to comfort her when she came 
back to life in that grim and terrible vault that he 
would not fail to keep his word. They parted in the 
most complete confidence that they would soon meet 
never to part again, 

Assisted throughout by the loyal friendship of Ros- 
aline, she did exactly what they had decided upon. She 
gave her consent to her marriage with Paris in two 
days—she was obliged to stipulate for two days, so 
that Mercutio might be sufficiently recovered from his 
wound to bear a journey. As the play relates, on the 
morning of her wedding day she was discovered by her 
nurse apparently dead in her bed. Mercutio mean- 
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time had had an able locksmith provide him with a 
duplicate key to the Capulet tomb. He entered the 
gloomy vault some hours before Juliet’s funeral cortege 
arrived there. When the cool of evening began to 
revive her, she woke to find her head pillowed on Mer- 
cutio’s shoulder. A litter was waiting for them to take 
them to the sea, where a boat conveyed them to Venice. 
Here they lived in perfect happiness until their death, 
and a palace, which by some mistake is often called the 
house of Desdemona, was actually the home of Juliet 
and Mercutio. 

Paris, who during the difficult days that followed the 
death of his young bride found Rosaline most help- 
ful and sympathetic, soon made her an offer of mar- 
riage, which she, after due consideration, and very 
much urged thereto by her uncle, decided to accept. 
She filled the position of Countess of Paris with utmost 
grace and dignity during her husband’s life, and after 
his death administered his great estate most saga- 
ciously. 

Romeo wisely enough never attempted to return to 
Verona. He decided to remain at Mantua, where after 
a few years he married a rich widow some years older 
than himself, whom he kept in continual subjection to 
his will by accounts of the passion of a nobly born 
young Veronese maiden who had killed herself for love 
of him. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


A GIRL does expect to be the heroine of her own 
wedding—at least the central figure; she certainly does 
not expect to find a rival in a middle-aged maiden aunt. 
Aunt Helen’s idea of middle age was an old-fashioned 
one—no lip stick or rouge, no perpetual wave or ju- 
venile model contradicted Nature. Small wonder that 
my sister Gertrude was surprised to find the guests, 
ushers and at moments even the groom himself drifted 
away to form part of the circle about Aunt Helen. 

In my boyhood she had lived in our house. She 
was my father’s sister; and the Fenellons, who think 
a lot of themselves—from the point of view of family— 
believe in sticking together. She had read me stories 
from mythology, and I had pictured the goddess Diana 
in her image. She read me fairy tales, and she was 
always the rescued princess with the golden locks. She 
read me my first novels, and she was Lucy Bertram, 
and Rowena and Ethel Newcome. I can shut my eyes 
and see her now—her fine profile, her slender throat, 
her elegant clothes photographing themselves on my 
mind; a sort of perpetual illustration of the book she 
was reading. 

And then there was all the romance and mystery of 
her broken engagement, the first secret, the first reali- 
zation I ever had that life was not just breakfast, 
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luncheon, supper and being taken to walk in the park. 
Suddenly, out of the many tall and indistinguishable 
strangers who came and went at our house, one—par- 
ticularly tall and big, with a bushy mustache—stood 
out through an incomprehensible desire on his part that 
we should call him Uncle Ormond. We had hardly, 
with some embarrassment, accomplished this feat when 
he melted away and, as far as we knew, ceased to exist. 
It appeared he was not our uncle after all. The ser- 
vants whispered about him in our presence. 

My mother said to my father, “Don’t you think we 
had better explain to the children?” and my father an- 
swered with a favorite phrase of his—‘“I see no neces- 
sity.” 

Later, when we reached that delightful age when 
your mother begins to gossip with you about your 
father’s relations behind his back, we heard a little 
more. By that time Aunt Helen was considered to be 
old enough to live alone, and she had moved to a little 
house of her own, much to my regret; but I think my 
mother, who brought a good deal of robust common 
sense into the remote aristocracy of the Fenellons’ 
point of view, had always suffered from Aunt Helen’s 
perfection and was not sorry. 

“T used to pity Helen’s beaus,” my mother would 
say; “and she had quantities. They always began to 
feel sooner or later like chimney sweeps in the presence 
of a little white blossom. If she deigned to read a book 
or wear a flower they had sent her they almost wept 
with the sense of their own unworthiness. But Or- 
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mond was different. I doubt if he believed so entirely 
in the dewdrop idea. He was attractive in a rough 
Newfoundland puppy sort of way. No, I never knew 
exactly what happened, but I can guess. Poor fellow, 
he lost his self-control so far as to kiss the tips of her 
fingers. Helen, confronted with such an example of 
masculine brutality, fainted away and, when she came 
to, refused ever to see him again.” 

My loyalty to my aunt was a little shocked at my 
mother’s amusement over the picture she had drawn, 
but I felt there was probably some truth in the sketch. 
Aunt Helen was extraordinarily unapproachable. She 
had the personal dignity of an Arab and the gentleness 
of a good child. I shall always remember seeing her 
enter the room at a tremendous dinner party to which 
I had been asked among a few younger, unimportant 
people. Her rank was transmitted in the butler’s tone 
as he announced “Miss Fenellon’”; and when she en- 
tered, though she is a small woman, it was like the en- 
trance of a queen, so simple and secure. 

My father was devoted to her, and I often wondered 
if he knew the whole story of her engagement. When 
I grew old enough to go into business with him—to be 
his partner as well as his son—I ventured to ask him, 
but he knew no more than any one else. 

The breaking of the engagement had taken place 
twenty years ago. Now my aunt was over forty, still 
slim, still long-throated, still with a cameolike profile; 
but her hair was gray and her color faded. She came 
to Gertrude’s wedding dressed just as a maiden aunt 
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ought to be dressed, in gray and silver, with touches 
of blue, like the sky on a windy day. In the front pew 
behind a hedge of white lilies I could see her crying 
delicately—gentle tears that a cobweb of lace and cam- 
bric easily absorbed. They left no trace, except that as 
she came down the aisle after the ceremony her eyes 
were shining. I drove back to the house with her. 
“Why is it,” I said, “that women always cry at wed- 
dings?” 

. “T don’t wonder your dear mother cried,” she an- 
swered. “She feels as if she were losing Gertrude, 
but she really isn’t.” 

I glanced at her. Of course I had wanted to ask 
why she cried, but I did not dare. She had the power 
of wrapping a veil of emotional invisibility about her- 
self, 

When we reached the house I established her in a 
quiet corner of the dining room, brought her a glass of 
a delicious cold liquid which had been concocted under 
my father’s direction, and when she said, ‘“There’s 
nothing intoxicating in this, is there, Jim?” I answered, 
because it was the quickest and easiest thing to say, 
and didn’t seem to matter much anyhow, “Oh, dear, 
no,’ and went away about my own business. 

As the son of the house I was kept busy. The wed- 
ding was a small one, but my mother had endless 
errands for me to do, and there were left-over mem- 
bers of both families to whom special attentions were 
to be paid. I did not see my aunt again for perhaps 
an hour—not until the party was almost over. Ger- 
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trude had gone up to change her clothes and many of 
the guests had left. I had been noticing for some time 
that the ushers were drifting away into the dining 
room. I thought it was our punch that was attracting 
their hungry young spirits. I found it was my Aunt 
Helen. 

She was sitting just where I had left her, erect— 
that is to say, without a curve in her flat back, but in- 
clined forward in her large chair. One hand hung like 
a pale fringed leaf from the arm of her chair; the 
other was holding the tall glass I had given her, at the 
moment almost empty. Grouped about her were all 
the men in the house, except the waiters, my father 
and myself. Some were in chairs, some on the floor, 
and one red-haired friend of the groom was curled up 
so close that the tips of her pointed fingers almost 
touched his copper-colored crest. Even the groom 
himself, aware that he ought to be changing his clothes, 
hung on the outskirts of the crowd, unable to tear him- 
self away. 

My mind took in facts in the following order: That 
my aunt had regained all the color and vivacity of 
youth; that her manner was rapidly varying between 
a priestlike graciousness, which would have been pom- 
posity in a man, and an intimate friendliness; that she 
was amusing a group of young people not easy to 
amuse; and that she had been consuming my father’s 
rum punch as if it were lemonade. I drew nearer in 
an agony and, leaning against the wall close to her but 
slightly behind her chair, I listened in an agony. 
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“Because you’re a lady—I’m a lady—one’s a lady,” 
she was saying, annoyed as we all are at times by the 
weakness of the English language in pronouns, “‘you 
mustn’t assume she’s absolutely inhuman. It’s true— 
and you know it just as well as I do—the more refined 
a woman is the more she wants a man to be a man, if 
you know what I mean.” 

Looking about her to be sure—and she would not 
accept less than a definite verbal affirmative—she al- 
lowed a few drops from her glass to trickle out upon 
the forehead of the red-haired boy. At this she was 
sincerely distressed. 

“Oh, sussha pity!” she murmured, drawing away to 
observe the accident more clearly. Then, when the 
red-haired boy, eager to set everything right, assured 
her that it didn’t matter a bit—that it was his own 
fault, she surprised us all by a complete reversal of 
her mood. 

“To be candid,” she said, “I don’t think your head 
should have been there at all,” and with the gesture of 
an empress she held out her glass to be refilled. 

Gray Wellington, a serious young lawyer, a friend 
and contemporary of my own, hurried to obey her. He 
ought to have known better. I shook my head at him. 
I hope I am not a prig, but a feeling of horror had crept 
over me—horror for her. 

When the moment of realization came to her what 
might it not mean to that proud and overrefined na- 
ture? It seemed to me that a woman like my aunt 
might easily kill herself rather than live on with such 
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a humiliating recollection. I thought of myself saying 
to her in the course of some future scene, “But you 
were charming—more charming than ever before,” and 
at the same time I knew how little this would palliate 
the incident in her own consciousness. 

Leaning over her chair, I murmured pitifully, 
“Wouldn’t you rather have some vichy, Aunt Helen?” 

She turned and smiled up at me with a ravishing 
smile. 

“Why, Jim,” she said, “how solemn you look—just 
like your mother, poor woman, heavy-handed in joy or 
sorrow! I’m devoted to your mother, Jim, but you 
know she is heavy-handed. No, I like this bettern 
vichy—itzt licious. Thank you, Mr. Gray; so kind, 
so wonderfully kind.” 

“It’s a very great pleasure, Miss Fenellon,” said 
Gray, with a calm, open glance at me. 

Not one of the group—not even the snubbed red- 
haired boy—showed anything but an entranced admira- 
tion; in fact the whole feeling was hostile to me for my 
mild suggestion that the situation ought to be changed. 
If I had tried to take her away, as I wanted to do, they 
would have put me out. 

“Now warwarze I saying?” she went on. “Warwarze 
I saying when Jim trupted us?” 

Gray told her that she was speaking of the fact that 
refined women like men to be men, and she flushed 
with pleasure at regaining her train of thought. 

“Ves, of course—only there are limits.” She drooped 
and brooded a minute over this cryptic sentence, while 
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they hung on her silence. “Alcohol’s a terrible thing,” 
she added with a conviction that made us all jump. 
“T don’t take it myself. Not narrow—no temptation 
—whisky—the mere tase——”’ She scolded gently at 
whisky, with one uplifted hand. “People are so un- 
attractive when they’re drunk.” 

“Tt depends on the person,” said Gray. 

She beamed at him as if he had said something bril- 
liant and ultimate. 

“How true that is!” she said. “I don’t remember 
your name, but how true that is! But the person I 
have in mind wasn’t—he was perfectly horrible. His 
face was too large, anyhow, and it made it look enor- 
mous and very foolish. You can’t love a person with 
a great big rolling face, can you? I must tell you this, 
because it will interest you, and I never told any one 
before. They all think I broke my engagement because 
he made love to me. Your mother, Jim—I love your 
mother, but she is a little bit crude, if you don’t mind 
my saying so—she always thought I broke my engage- 
ment because he kissed me. Well’—she gave a short 
chuckle—“‘if that had been the reason I’d have broken 
it a good deal earlier.” 

“T bet you would!” said Gray. 

She nodded at him. 

“Take my word for that,” she said, and became in- 
articulate with her own merriment. Presently she went 
on: “But I’m glad now I did not marry him. I saw 
him not long ago—quite bald and fat. I said to my- 
self, ‘Good thing I did not have to spend my life with 
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that man.’ Jim’s mother thinks I do nothing but re- 
gret him—my sister-in-law, you know; nice woman, 
but never quite knows how a lady feels. I don’t re- 
gret him at all—only the children—and they might 
have been bald and fat too. They often are, but not 
nes—not nesairly. If I had been so eager to marry I 
could have married many times, and some not so long 
ago.” She grew grave and thoughtful, and then began 
to smile again. ‘One man—only you must never re- 
peat this—said I was like moonlight on a white rose. 
So silly! I felt embarrassed for him—wasn’t embar- 
rassed for hirnself.” 

“Well, for my part, I know just what he meant,” 
said Gray. 

“But it isn’t the way I wanted to be at all,” replied 
my aunt. “I didn’t tell him—there was no use in 
hurting his feelings, was there?” She leaned forward 
to be sure that she met Gray’s mind on this point. “I 
don’t want to be like moonlight on a white rose. I 
want”—she stopped, drew up her shoulders and wrin- 
kled her fine nose at the thought—“I want to be like 
sunset on a tiger lily.” 

“Ah, you never will be,” said Gray. 

At that she became almost sad. 

“How do you know?” she said. “I may be. I some- 
times feel as if I might be anything—anything I wanted 
to be.” 

And at this moment the neglected Gertrude appeared 
in her traveling dress, and reluctantly the group broke 
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I leaned again over Aunt Helen’s chair and mur- 
mured, “Don’t you want me to take you home?” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said, and sank into a deep reverie, staring 
at the floor, and when I touched her arm again she 
showed annoyance. 

“Don’t be prig, Jim,” she said. “There was some- 
thing I wanted to tell all those nice young people— 
help them.” 

“Tell me,” I suggested. 

She was so intent on regaining her lost idea that she 
let me draw her hand within my arm and lead her to 
the staircase, though she kept murmuring to herself, 
“Spity to forget—’spity.” 

Downstairs in the hall it came to her. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, her whole face radiating joy. 
“T wanted to tell them they can be anything they want 
to be. Sussha help, sussha beau’ful thought.” 

I managed to get her home without attracting the 
notice of either of my parents, from whom, for dif- 
ferent reasons, I was equally eager to shield her. 

After every one had gone my father and mother and 
I sat down to a delayed and rather dreary dinner. We 
talked the party over, and only late in the conversation 
was my aunt’s name introduced. My father said: 

“How very beautiful Helen looked! I couldn’t get 
near her. It was like old times to see her surrounded 
by all the men. Do you remember 2 

My mother interrupted. 

“T didn’t see her at the house,” she said. “I noticed 
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in the church—crying as all right-minded old maids 
always do at a wedding. I suppose she was thinking 
of Ormond. I thought she looked extremely worn. 
But too much refinement is aging. I wish Helen would 
break out once before she dies—run away with a cir- 
cus clown or get drunk or something.” 

My father frowned. 

“Really, Gertie!” he said, 

“T wish it only for her own sake,” answered my 
mother, unashamed. ‘It would do her a lot of good.” 

“Tt would kill her,” said my father. 

My own heart sank at hearing the hideous fact put 
into hideous words. It wasn’t only, you see, that I 
loved my aunt herself, but I loved her grace and dig- 
nity and poise. I simply couldn’t bear to think of what 
she must inevitably go through that night or the next 
morning. She probably would not remember just what 
had happened, and I thought I knew what she would 
do. She would send for me: and, pale, rigid and self- 
controlled, she would force me to repeat word for word 
all the little scene that I could remember. I at once 
began altering the record in my own mind, changing 
her sentences so as to make them more presentable. 
Perhaps she would remember enough to make it un- 
necessary to send for me. Perhaps she would suffer 
it alone, feeling disgraced and degraded, until 

It wasn’t moral conviction that made me take it so 
hard, but just the sense of what it would mean to her. 
I lay awake most of the night, and when, while I was 
still at breakfast, I was told that Miss Fenellon wished 
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to speak to me on the telephone my heart shrank until 
it felt as if it were about the size of a walnut. 

I could hardly control my voice as I bade her good 
morning with an ineffectual affectation of light-hearted- 
ness. There was no affectation about her. Her voice 
came clear and simple. 

“T wish you would stop at my house on your way 
downtown.” 

I answered that of course I would, and to end the 
agony I added, “Is there anything special?” 

There was a second’s pause. 

“No; just something I wanted to ask you.” 

I annoyed my mother during the rest of breakfast by 
not being able to give my full attention to anything 
that she said. 

It was only a little after nine when I reached my 
aunt’s house. Her custom was not to breakfast in 
bed, but this morning I expected to find her still in her 
room. I was wrong. She was already at her desk; 
and Maria, her cook, an elderly woman in lilac ging- 
- ham, who had once been ours, was discussing the day’s 
meals. Maria’s presence made my entrance easier, 
and I made a note of Aunt Helen’s unfailing tact. 

“Tt was nice of you to come so promptly, dear boy,” 
she said. “I think that’s all, Maria. Oh, yes, give 
me grapefruit again for lunch. It was very delicious 
for breakfast. But your coffee, Maria—it did not quite 
have its usual flavor, I thought.” 

T detained the astonished Maria, whose coffee was 
impeccable, for our habitual interchange of memories. 
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When she had gone I intended to say just what I or- 
dinarily would say, and caught myself in time as I was 
about to ask how Aunt Helen felt after yesterday’s 
festivities. She spoke first. 

“And how are you after all the excitements of the 
wedding?” she said. 

I answered that I was well; and she? 

“T feel wonderfully,” said my aunt. “Not tired at 
all. You know, Jim, I believe it does people good now 
and then to get out of the rut, to see younger people, 
and even”—she paused as if she were overstepping the 
limits of credibility—‘‘and even to talk a little non- 
sense. As I look back on yesterday it seems to me a 
—a—I don’t know how to describe it—an illuminated 
afternoon, a golden day. Even this morning I feel 
full of vitality and—and ” She hesitated for a 
word, and I suggested one. 

“And pep?” 

Her smile faded. 

“T know I’m old-fashioned, dear. I don’t like those 
slang words. Vitality is what I mean. Life seems 
vivid and interesting. I suppose it’s all a reflection of 
dear Gertrude’s happiness. How lovely she looked, 
Jim! And her husband—what a delightful young 
man! So friendly and sincere. In fact all the young 
people there impressed me very favorably. Sometimes 
I feel as if there were a barrier between me and the 
younger generation, but I did not feel it yesterday— 
quite the contrary. I hope your mother is not feeling 
sad to-day. I’mso fond of your mother, Jim.” 
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‘““Mother’s a great old scout,” I answered flippantly; 
“but haven’t you ever felt she was a littlh—how shall I 
put it?p—heavy-handed?” 

“My dear boy, I can’t let you even think such things 
of your mother, with her wonderful energy and com- 
mon sense. No, I’ve never thought such a thing.” 

I saw she was really shocked at the suggestion, and 
at this proof that she remembered nothing my relief 
was so intense that I came as near tears as I have 
since I was a child. Yet I could not feel perfect confi- 
dence until I knew the motive that had made her send 
for me. Dangerous doubts might yet lie behind that 
impulse. I stood up. 

“TI must be getting downtown, Aunt Helen,” I said 
as casually as I could. “Was there anything special you 
wanted to ask me?” 

Her eyes lit up softly. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. “I was just telling Maria. I 
wonder if you would give me the receipt for that lem- 
onade you had. It was so delicious, so unusually de- 
licious.” 

I was obliged to think quickly. If I evaded her 
question she would ask my father or, even worse, my 
mother, and learn the truth. 

“My dear aunt,” I said, “I’m sorry, but that’s a 
secret of my father’s—one of the few he cherishes. If 
you asked him he’d only tell you something perfectly 
fantastic, and he doesn’t like to be asked. Let it go 
until ’m married; then we’ll have it again.” 

She smiled gently. Hers was not a materialistic na- 
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ture, and it never occurred to her that the point was 
worth pressing. Only, as I stooped to kiss her, she 
noticed my emotion. 

“What does this mean, Jim?” she asked. ‘Are you 
keeping something from me? Are you thinking of 
getting married?” 

I shook my head. “Not until I can find a girl just 
like you,” I answered. 


THE LAST NIGHT 
I 


WELL, Casley thought, as he folded his long spare 
body into a seat in the front row of the balcony, it came 
to this: If a man could not feel any emotion at the first 
night of his first play, he might as well die. Much of 
his six feet of height came between his knee and his hip; 
the railing of the balcony was uncomfortably close; he 
crossed his legs with difficulty and leaned back, folding 
his arms. 

“Tsn’t it thrilling?” murmured his cousin Gertrude, 
laying her hand for a moment on the hard muscles of 
his forearm. 

He did not answer her at all. He had realized from 
the first that it was a mistake to bring Gertrude. He 
had not, as a matter of fact, invited her to go with him; 
she had simply assumed that it would be a comfort to 
him to know that she was beside him in a crisis. Be- 
sides, she believed that there was a certain intellectual 
prestige in attending first nights; and she cherished a 
secret ambition to be the center of a literary group, 
which, as she was handsome, well off and not very in- 
telligent, was both natural and possible. 

He had said to her several times in the slow clear 
drawl that his lecture rooms knew so well, “It will 


bore you, Gertrude. It bores me.” But Gertrude 
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had laughed with the manner of one well able to take a 
joke, and had bought an emerald-green silk wrap with a 
corn-colored lining, which seemed to her the correct 
garment for the beautiful inspiration of a successful 
playwright to wear on the production of his first play. 

But Casley had not been joking. One of his crosses 
in life—or perhaps one of his sources of secret satis- 
faction, for people gain comfort from strange causes— 
was that no one ever could tell whether he was in fun 
or not. His play bored him; worse than that, he hated 
it—hated it as a man hates a woman to whom he re- 
mains bound in some horrible drudgery of daily life 
long after he has ceased to love her. Like most crea- 
tive minds, his interest was only in creation, and to be 
kept working at his play in a manner wholly routine, 
technical and uncreative filled him with a sort of men- 
tal nausea. 

At thirty-three he was a full professor of history in 
a small but respected college. His specialty was the 
Tudor period, his book, “Owen Tudor: A Parvenu,”’ 
having been widely read even outside of academic cir- 
cles. In fact, he was a conspicuous success, except for 
the fact that he had discovered that he hated teaching 
and that from the point of view of his own enjoyment 
of life his choice of his profession had been mistaken. 

One day two years before, he had been lecturing to 
his class and had found himself saying: “The life of 
Catherine Howard, the fifth wife of Henry VIII, is 
lacking in the political significance of that of her cousin, 
Anne Boleyn, his second wife, but is as tragic and 
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more dramatic. The miniature beauty of the great 
house of Norfolk, while still a child, inspired an eternal 
passion in the heart of a buccaneering young relation; 
was married by the king when she was eighteen and 
beheaded when she was twenty, under circum- 
stances——”’ 

He thought suddenly, “Why shouldn’t I write a play 
about her and get out of this infernal drudgery—teach- 
ing history, about which none of us knows anything, to 
a lot of young barbarians who don’t want to know any- 
thing? After all, if Drinkwater has made the histori- 
cal play possible, this is more romantic material than 
any he has used.” 

He felt an interest in the idea such as he had not felt 
in anything for years. That very night, for he was 
a man in whom thought and action were closely con- 
nected, he set to work. 

He wrote the play in three weeks, and for a third of 
that time—the first third—he had been almost happy. 
Then his confidence in it had begun to decline. His 
clear, unegotistical mind saw that it was not a good 
play. Nevertheless he had sent it off to Wilfred Wey- 
burn, the most likely of any of the producers to ac- 
cept it; and it had been accepted. No one was more 
surprised than Casley. It was characteristic of him 
that he mentioned the whole incident to nobody, and 
the first knowledge that came to the faculty and presi- 
dent cf Boonton College was when a picture of Casley 
in cap and gown, walking beside a police dog, appeared 
in the Sunday papers, with a flattering caption about 
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the youthful professor and his favorite pet and his new 
play. The photograph was years old and the dog be- 
longed to one of the students—who was suspended sub- 
sequently because the dog attacked the night watch- 
man—but the publicity of the Weyburn office was not 
famed for its accuracy so much as for its continuity 
and grace, 

The president, meeting him the next morning on the 
campus, called out jovially—for the modern president 
likes to think he has a variety of creatures in his fac- 
ulty, “What’s this, Casley? I did not know I had a 
playwright on the staff.” 

“TY doubt if you have,” answered Casley with his 
slow, sad, crooked smile. 

But the thing had moved on. Contracts had been 
sent to him, had been signed, a check had reached him, 
and finally the stage of rehearsals and rewriting had 
come. For just a few moments, when he heard the 
play first read by the company, all Casley’s confidence 
in it had returned. Sitting at a bare rickety kitchen 
table, on an empty stage lit by one tall relentless elec- 
tric light, the company had fluttered the pages of their 
small oblong part books and stumbled a little in read- 
ing, with many an “Oh, is that mine? The typing is so 
bad ” But even so, the first sound of trained ac- 
tors pronouncing aloud in their clear authoritative ac- 
cents those lines which heretofore had vibrated only in 
his own mind gave the words a new and more vivid 
meaning. For a few moments it seemed to him not 
only good but great. 
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This happy phase, however, had passed by the sec- 
ond rehearsal. Weariness and disgust had succeeded, 
until now, on the opening night, Casley felt that noth- 
ing would have brought him there at all except a cer- 
tain wearied loyalty to Wilfred Weyburn, who had 
been steadily kind and encouraging, and who had spent 
a sum on the production the interest on which would 
have paid Casley’s salary for the rest of his life. 

The critics were beginning to come in—sure sign 
that the rising of the curtain was not far off. Casley 
was so remote from theatrical life that he did not even 
know them by sight, did not guess from their entrances 
and from the position of their seats that they were 
critics. Gertrude, however, pointed them out—the 
great height of one of these, his bulk increased by his 
flapping overcoat. Casley caught a glimpse of his 
profile as with a quick characteristic droop he slipped 
his hat under his seat and sat down in one long motion;' 
the finely modeled nose and the queer contradiction 
between the tragic slant of the eyes and the fixed slight 
smile of the mouth, as if the face were divided between 
the masks of tragedy and comedy; another, treading 
the aisle as a horse turned out to grass treads spring 
pastures, 

Gertrude settled into her place and with a wriggling 
movement of her shoulders shed her green wrap. 

“Oh, look, Benedict!” she whispered. ‘There’s Mr. 
Caldecott, of the Weekly Sphere. He’s a great friend 
of mine—at least I’ve met him. I’m sure he’ll give you 
a good notice. Isn’t it nice he came?” 
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“Unlike us, Gertrude, he is obliged to come,” an- 
swered Casley. 

A new and disagreeable thought had come to him— 
namely, that Weyburn would want the whole play re- 
written the next day in accordance with all the criticism. 
He covered his eyes with his arched hand; that, it 
seemed to him, was simply impossible to face. When 
people told him how to write his third act—and every 
one who had been at the dress rehearsal except himself 
seemed to be in possession of the knowledge of how 
this should be done—he cut them short; not, as they 
supposed, because he felt insulted at the implied criti- 
cism, but simply because it is impossible, as psycholo- 
gists tell us, for the mind to concentrate on anything 
that possesses no interest. 

An idea occurred to him. If he did not see the play 
perhaps his mind would come fresher to the task to- 
morrow. 

“Gertrude,” he said, “I assure you this is a dull play. 
Across the street there is a farce which every one says 
is entertaining. Suppose we slipped away y 

“Benedict, you’re delicious,” said Gertrude. 

Very slowly the lights began to sink, silently, to bor- 
row from the poet, as the darkness comes when the 
day is done—silently except for the audience, which, 
having been standing outside and in the back of the 
theater, now, with faint murmurs of surprise at this in- 
dication that a play was to take place, began to crowd 
the aisles in a concerted effort to get to their seats all 
at the same instant. 
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The curtain rose on the offices of the great house of 
the Duke of Norfolk at Lambeth. Here Catherine How- 
ard, the daughter of a younger brother of the duke, 
was being brought up, or rather was growing up, ut- 
terly neglected by the old dowager duchess, who was at 
the moment entirely occupied with the good fortune 
of another step-grandchild of hers—Anne Boleyn, who 
had just upset international relations, home politics 
and the Catholic Church in England by marrying the 
King. 

Little Catherine seemed unlikely ever to be of the 
least importance to any one, and was allowed to run 
wild under the nominal charge of one of the old duch- 
ess’ waiting women. Before she was fourteen she had 
fallen into the power or under the influence of a mu- 
sician called Manox who taught her to play on the 
virginals, and seems to have made love to her in the 
best tradition of music teachers. From the clutches 
of this wicked man, Casley showed her rescued by the 
hero of the piece, Derham, a distant relation of the 
house of Howard, a soldier in the duke’s train, a brave 
man and certainly a loyal and devoted lover. He sup- 
plied the neglected girl with all the little luxuries of 
dress, for which her beauty must have been eager, 
especial mention being made of an artificial flower 
called a French fennel, which she was unable to wear as 
the gift of Derham, but which a iady of the household 
was induced to say she had given. The lovers plighted 
their troth, an act which in those days was considered 
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almost as binding as a marriage. The old duchess 
seems to have taken no care to safeguard the girl’s 
morals, except to take into custody every night the 
keys of her bedroom. But the lovers had no difficulty 
in finding a serving maid to steal them away again; 
and Derham came, according to Catherine’s own testi- 
mony at the time of her trial, “every night to her cham- 
ber, bearing strawberries, apples and wine and other 
things to make good cheer with, after my lady was gone 
to bed.” 

Discovery of this happy eanceetine love affair was 
inevitable, and before long it came. Catherine was 
beaten by the irate old lady, Derham dismissed to fight 
in Ireland. 

This was the material of Casley’s first act. 

Hardly had the curtain risen when the author became 
aware that his interest in his own work had only slept. 
He had hardly heard the first word before he found 
that he cared more than he had ever cared before for 
this child of his brain. It seemed to him as unex- 
pected as if he had never heard of it—to possess all the 
interest of an unknown work, and yet to be more his 
own than anything had ever been. He leaned over the 
railing, absorbed, unconscious. No one in the audi- 
ence followed the action with an acuter sense of the 
unfolding of the drama. And when Gertrude, turning to 
him, murmured, “How could you say it was dull?” he 
asked himself whether he had actually ever thought so. 
When the act was over he rose to his feet. 
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“Oh,” cried Gertrude, “are you going to leave me?” 

“Ves,” he replied, for he had early in life learned 
the extraordinary power of monosyllables. 

“Of course,” said Gertrude, “you are going behind 
the scenes to congratulate Cynthia Brooks.” 

He was not, but he did not answer. He was going 
to smoke a cigarette in the alley in order to get away 
from Gertrude. Gertrude would not have believed 
him if he had told her that his relations with Miss 
Brooks were so impersonal that he was not at all sure 
that the leading lady had ever distinguished him from 
the head electrician. Yet it was on account of her 
enthusiasm for the play that Weyburn had produced 
it, and it was certainly on account of her sincere, vivid, 
emotional performance that the first act had captured 
the audience—and incidentally the author. Casley’s 
heart was still beating just a little faster with the mem- 
ory of her voice as she bade good-by to her lover. 

Suddenly the stage door opened and Weyburn’s 
brisk little figure emerged. 

“Well, Casley,” he said, “what are you doing? Try- 
ing to pick up a little unofficial criticism?” 

“No,” said Casley 

Like all experts in the monosyllable, he never gave 
offense with it—at least not unintentionally. 

“What did you think of Cynthia?” 

“T thought,” answered Casley, “that it would be im- 
possible to be any better in every detail than she was.” 

“T wish you’d come behind and tell her that,” said 
Weyburn, taking the professor’s arm. “She was say- 
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ing only yesterday that she had known authors who 
bawled her out, and authors who flattered her, but 
never before one who gave her no clew whatsoever as 
to what he thought of her performance.” 

Casley smiled. He was surprised and a little an- 
noyed to find that he was pleased at discovering that 
Miss Brooks had thought about his attitude at all. 

“Y wish you’d tell her,” he answered, “that I think 
she’s superb; but I won’t go behind just yet.” 

He never meant to go. After Weyburn left him he 
stood alone, smoking and thinking how he would never 
teach again; he would offer his resignation at once—as 
soon at least as he could be reasonably sure the play 
was going to last. 

He had not known how bitterly he had grown to hate 
his work until he saw a possibility of leaving it. 

He started back to his seat before the bell began to 
buzz in the lobby, and found Caldecott just abandoning 
it. He felt a mild curiosity to know how Gertrude had 
succeeded in luring the critic of the great weekly up 
to the gallery, when it was well known that he always 
spent the entr’acte smoking on the sidewalk with the 
other critics. But knowing that Gertrude would say 
that she did it all for the sake of him and his play, he 
refrained from questioning her. And almost immedi- 
ately the curtain rose. 

The second act took place at a banquet given by the 
bishop of Winchester. Here the eyes of her sovereign 
and future husband first fell on the miniature beauty of 
Catherine Howard. By this time Henry had beheaded 
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Anne Boleyn, had married and lost Jane Seymour, and 
now was bitterly weary of Anne of Cleves, whose lack 
of physical charms had angered him from the first. He 
appears to have fallen passionately in love with Cath- 
erine almost at first sight. 

This act did not go well. The setting was beautiful, 
as all Weyburn’s settings were; the costumes of the 
bishop, the guests and the retainers, the gold plate and 
the profusion of fruits and dishes made a fine spectacle. 
But now for the first time the king appeared. It had 
not been an easy part to cast. The physical appear- 
ance of Henry VIII is so well known that it was neces- 
sary to find an actor large and ruddy and vital. The 
selection finally fell on Brayton Halley, an actor who 
was not only experienced but who looked the part per- 
fectly—a great, broad-shouldered, red-haired man, 
with a deep rolling voice. As he strode on the stage 
in his short furred coat, all embroidery and jewels, his 
flat feathered hat on his head and his thumb stuck in 
his belt, he looked so exactly like Holbein’s portrait of 
Henry that the audience gave a cry of delight. 

Unfortunately, however, Halley’s past had been in 
slapstick farce. He was a sound actor and eager for 
the part, so that in rehearsal, under a wise and firm 
director, he had made an excellent performance. But 
on the first night, whether it was the excitement of an 
audience rather above what he was accustomed to or 
the subconscious effect of a past in which only a laugh 
was a success, or, as he afterward asserted, his honest 
conviction that the play needed lightening, he began al- 
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most from the moment of his entrance to play Henry 
as if he were the comic father in a pantomime. The 
first laugh seemed to drive everything that he had 
learned in rehearsal out of his mind, and he kept the 
audience in a continual gale, getting, as he himself 
boasted afterward, more laughs than the author knew 
were there. 

In the second act this conduct did not matter so 
much. Halley was out of scale and threw Miss 
Brooks into the shade, but it was not disastrous. In 
the third and fourth acts, however, when tragedy, tor- 
ture and treason and death sentences were the theme, 
laughs regular and almost continuous were the last 
thing to be desired. Every one wrestled with Halley 
behind the scenes, but it was quite useless; a species 
of madness seemed to have seized upon him, some of 
the robust egotism and pig-headedness of the great 
Henry himself. It was impossible that the other ac- 
tors should not be affected. Just as round a dinner 
table one guest who shouts will raise every one’s tone oi 
voice, so on the stage one actor who overplays changes 
the key of every one’s performance. Miss Brooks 
alone stood out against the infection, and she was soon 
almost wiped out of existence by Halley, who shouted 
and stamped and spoke directly to the audience when 
he should have been addressing members of the cast, 
and even, the great Caldecott said in his review, 
winked at the boxes; but this was contradicted. 

But it would be untrue, as even Casley himself rec- 
ognized, to attribute to Halley the decline of interest 
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in the play as it went on. He himself had destroyed 
each thread, each theme that carried emotion by his 
too exact respect for historical and psychological truth. 
The audience could not be interested in the play as a 
love story after the execution of Derham, which took 
place in the third act. Nor could they feel any over- 
whelming sympathy with Catherine, at least no com- 
plete identification of their noble selves with her, when 
they found that during the torture of Derham she was 
far more concerned to know if he said anything to in- 
criminate her than in the fact that he was enduring 
torture for her sake. And worst of all, the play was 
incredibly long. It was almost half after twelve before 
the final curtain fell on a half-empty house—fell on a 
recognized failure. 

There is a strange primitive humiliation in the failure 
of a play. No one enjoys the printed rejection slip 
with a returned manuscript, but that is secret between 
the author and the editor. But a play is a public mat- 
ter and demands an attitude toward the public. Cas- 
ley felt no profound or soul-shaking emotion—only a 
wearied wonder that he should ever have imagined he 
could write a play, a state of mind which seemed to 
him to prove what he had long suspected—that he was 
entirely incapable of emotion. He exactly expressed 
his mental attitude when he said to Gertrude as they 
rose, for the exit of the audience was undelayed by ap- 
plause, ‘Well, Gertrude, we never need do that again.” 

Even Gertrude’s desire to say the kind thing paled 
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before this situation, and they began to make their way 
downstairs in silence; in silence at least on their part. 
The audience, with that happy unconsciousness that 
authors exist, were making their comments freely and 
aloud: 

“Well, they say the first fifty years are the hardest.” 

“Well, I guess that’s a little too highbrow for me.” 

“That’s right, dearie, you save the old bean for your 
business.” 

“A magnificent production.” 

“Oh, you can count on Weyburn for that.” 

“A perfect performance of Cynthia’s.” 

“T liked the old fellar who did the king.” 

“You’d like to chop off a few wives’ heads yourself, 
eh?” 

“By the time I get to my fifth, I hope I’ll have 
learned my lesson.” 

At the foot of the stairs Weyburn’s secretary was 
waiting. 

“Could you be in Mr. Weyburn’s office to-morrow 
at eleven, Mr. Casley? We must think of a way of 
cutting out an hour.” 

“T know a way of cutting out four hours,” said Cas- 
ley. 

“But that wouldn’t leave us any play,” said the 
secretary, who was no fool, but had found it safer to 
be absolutely literal. 

“Have we one?” said Casley. 

“Mr. Weyburn thinks so.” 
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“T’ll be there—if I’m alive,” said Casley, and turn- 
ing to Gertrude, said he must get a taxi and he’d take 
her home. 

But Gertrude was obliged to explain that she had 
other plans. In the first entr’acte she had a word 
with Mr. Caldecott, and in fact promised to go out to 
supper with him, supposing that her cousin would be 
occupied with—she had been on the point of saying 
his triumphs, but changed it to his professional duties. 
She could not let it go, however, without some excuse, 
and she added: 

“The Sphere is so powerful, Benedict, I think per- 
haps his attitude might be more favorable if 
Those things do help, you know.” 

“Ah, Gertrude, be careful; nothing from a French 
farce, please,” said Casley. “‘Remember, I would 
rather fail than succeed on the grave of a cousin’s 
honor.” 

Gertrude, like most perfectly virtuous people, liked 
a joke of this sort, and was still smiling when she 
joined Caldecott in the lobby. She was thinking of a 
way of repeating it to him in what she described in 
her own mind as a perfectly nice way. 

Casley, left alone, took a last glance at the photo- 
graphs on the easel—Halley posed like a great Hol- 
bein, Cynthia in her crown and queenly robes. 

“Td like to have the photograph,” he thought, 
Cf 

Outside, the brilliant blue-white lights that had once 
spelled out the name of the play were turned out, the 
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front of the theater was deserted and the street empty, 
although half a block away Broadway was still rolling 
along on wheels and crowding along on foot, as densely 
thronged as ever. Casley turned in the opposite di- 
rection, moving at his usual long-legged gait. 

It was by no means the first time in his life that he 
had contemplated suicide; in fact, the idea was rarely 
absent from the undercurrent of his thoughts. Life 
for many years now had seemed to him boring at the 
best, tragic at the worst. He was entirely alone in 
the world, in the sense of having no nearer relations 
than Gertrude; and his cool, critical attitude toward 
life was inimical to intimacies. People came to him 
for advice, even for material help; but not for love. 
He was without love, without ambition, without hope 
or fear, without any form of emotion, and he was 
enough of a psychologist to know that emotion must be 
the basis of life. Even the failure of his play, he 
thought with a sigh, had given him nothing but an 
added sense of weariness. If he killed himself to-night 
people would say it was over the disappointment of his 
failure. No one but himself would know how little 
he had hoped of it. 

Like all haughty reserved creatures from Persian 
cats up—or down—Casley disliked ridicule; but on the 
whole he cared very little about the attitude of the 
world on any subject. It was his own attitude that 
mattered to him. In his own estimation he was a 
failure. 

As a student of history, death was a familiar idea to 
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him—the long futile sequence of individual lives, of 
generations, of civilizations, all getting nowhere. Nor 
had he the subconscious illusion of earthly immortal- 
ity which makes the idea of dying so astonishing to 
most people. But he had always felt that there was 
something humiliating in allowing so great a crisis to 
be thrust upon one without choice. Suicide appealed 
to him as an act of volition, not an execution performed 
upon him by an insolent fate. 

This idea brought him back to his heroine—the won- 
derful representation of fear that Cynthia had given 
when, as Catherine, she first saw that she was likely 
to be condemned to death. Fancy people feeling like 
that about death—to sleep, no more! In a drawer of 
his desk he had an instantaneous poison obtained some 
years before from an unsuspecting professor of chem- 
istry. How very simple and pleasant and peaceful the 
idea was! It was perhaps a little unjust to Weyburn, 
poor fellow; but he was quite capable of cutting out an 
hour. Then probably the publicity of his suicide 
would give the play a new lease of life. Perhaps Wey- 
burn might even get his money back. Grimes, the 
publicity man, would be delighted. Casley disliked 
Grimes, who was always trying to get him to say and 
do things which were unnatural to him and, when he 
refused to do or say them, putting them in the papers 
anyhow. 

He had started to cross Fifth Avenue where the 
green light had just flared, when a new idea occurred 
to him—namely, that his death might be of real serv- 
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ice to Miss Brooks, to whom he felt under certain 
obligations. He had, it was true, hardly exchanged a 
dozen words with her; but watching her through re- 
hearsals, he had formed a high opinion of her. She 
was generous and sincere, and was, or might be, a great 
artist. He remembered that Weyburn had once said 
of her that all she needed to put her over was a great 
scandal. Wasn’t it possible, he thought, that his sui- 
cide might be turned to some account? The idea of 
offering her his death appealed to him as an excellent 
economy of effort. 

It was a long way back to the theater and he hated 
crosstown blocks; nevertheless, he turned and walked 
directly back. Of course he might be too late, in which 
case he should let the whole thing go. He was not go- 
ing to live through another day for any one, but if she 
were still there—— “College Professor Suicide for 
Actress’ Love. .. .” No, that wasn’t right. Grimes 
would do something better with it than that. He smiled 
at the thought that it was really Grimes—Grimes, 
whom he so heartily disliked—who would be most 
pleased at his action. 

In the alley he passed two young men, who, with 
derby hats set well down to their ears and overcoats 
with collars cut well up to the back of their necks, 
were giving definite judgments on everything, and call- 
ing all celebrities by their first names. Thus: 

“The girl can dance; why put her in a rotten histori- 
cal play?” 
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“Because Wilfred doesn’t know a good play when he 
sees one.” 

“Well, he put her on in the Green Girls, and that 
went big.” 

“That’s what I say—Cynthy can dance!” 

So little had he been behind the scenes that Casley 
actually supposed that there might be difficulty in his 
reaching Miss Brooks, and had been careful to feel in 
his waistcoat pocket to be sure he had a card which 
would establish his identity; but there was nothing to 
check his entrance except a steady outpouring of those 
who had been before him—the fathers and mothers, 
the country cousins, the past wives and present sweet- 
hearts of various members of the company. Bank 
presidents and poets and ladies of fashion all swept 
by as the author flattened himself against the wall in 
the narrow space inside the stage door, all talking and 
laughing and most of them condemning the play. 

Finally, in a pause in the procession, Casley managed 
to call across to the door man that he wanted to see 
Miss Brooks; and the door man, without looking up 
from one of those strangely ancient newspapers which 
door men are always reading, answered cryptically, 
“Number one!” As he could not obviously be refer- 
ring to the number of her visitors, Casley deduced he 
was giving the number of her dressing room. Immedi- 
ately opposite him a door stood open upon a tiny 
lighted room entirely filled with people who were 
saying, in various tones, keys and _intonations, 
“My dear, you were wonderful!” “My dear you 
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were too wonderful! Such tempo! Such author- 
ity!” “My dear, you were too beautiful!” “Dar- 
ling, your entrance in the second ac i 

A stately, middle-aged, colored maid came out car- 
rying over her arm Miss Brooks’ costume of the last 
act. 

Casley stopped her and said, “Do you think I could 
speak to Miss Brooks a moment? My name is Cas- 
ley. 

The woman surprised him by answering with a 
smile beyond even the friendly cordiality of her race: 

“Oh, yes, Professor Casley, I know Miss Brooks 
would like to see you when all these people have gone, 
if you can wait a moment.” 

He was surprised that she knew him and called him 
by a title not common in theatrical circles except as 
applied to pianists; but his ego was not nourished by 
such small crumbs, and he leaned, uncheered and un- 
flattered, against the wall while the hubbub in Miss 
Brooks’ dressing room continued. 

Presently the maid came back, and almost as soon 
as she entered the dressing room again Casley heard 
a voice with which many weeks of rehearsal had made 
him familiar—a voice so low it seemed scarcely to stir 
the air, and yet so resonant that it would carry round 
the world, saying goodnight to every one or rather say- 
ing, “So kind of you to come, dear—so nice of you to 
like me in the part—such a lovely part, isn’t it?p—so 
sweet of you to come, dear. Thank you for the flow- 
ers, Jack-—so sweet of you to come to-night ? 
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The outgoing throng again surged past him. The 
maid said, “Will you come in, Professor Casley?” He 
stepped in, the maid shut the door upon him and he 
found himself alone with Cynthia Brooks. 

Her visitors had not apparently interfered with her 
toilet, for she was sitting in front of her dressing table 
clad in a meager white cotton garment more like a 
doctor’s operating clothes than anything else. Her 
hair was pulled straight up and pinned in a tight knot 
on the top of her head and her face was covered with a 
layer of blue-white cold cream. Even so, she was beau- 
tiful. Her enormous brown eyes in the bright arch 
of unshielded bulbs that framed her mirror shone with 
wonderful yellow and purple lights and her perfect 
little nose was only more defined by the shining sur- 
face. 

The floor of the little room was littered with tele- 
grams, many which read “Congratulations on your 
success,” although their dates showed they had been 
sent hours before the curtain rose. Boxes of flowers, 
some opened, some with the string still intact, were 
leaned against the wall or piled on the dressing table. 

As he entered she gave him a swift keen look—in- 
tense, questioning; he did not know exactly what it 
was, it was so quick. Then she picked up a wad of cot- 
ton and began to take the cold cream off her face with 
large, circular, sweeping motions. 

In his youth, in the days when he had cared about 
life, he had been shy; and though nothing of this now 
remained, he had the habit of keeping silent until he 
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was sure he had the situation well in hand. So in the 
pause that followed she looked at him again, and he 
was astonished to see that there were tears in her eyes 
as she said, “Oh, your lovely play! Don’t tell me I 
spoiled it or I shall cry. I never loved any play as I 
love this one.” 

It was quite true. Cynthia, unsuspected by any but 
a few intimate friends, had a secret passion for culture. 
This part was exactly the sort of part she had dreamed 
of playing, and she knew now that the play couldn’t 
last a week. Even Weyburn, the most generous of 
producers, couldn’t keep such an expensive production 
playing to empty houses—and they would be empty. 
She was largely responsible for Weyburn having put 
it on, for she had fallen in love with it when she first 
read it. Under its prolixity and lack of dramatic 
climax, she recognized in it the taste and flavor of real 
life—a quality which is particularly thrilling against 
the unfamiliar background of another epoch. 

She had fallen in love with the play and she had not 
been entirely unconscious of the existence of the author. 
Unbelievable as it would have been to him, he had 
attracted Cynthia’s attention from the moment that he 
had sauntered into the theater and listened with that 
immobile face of his to the reading of the play. She 
had set herself a sort of holiday task—to gain from him 
a mark of human interest—and had totally failed. 
Then, too, as has been said, she had a genuine admira- 
tion for knowledge, and Casley represented this ro- 
mantic ideal to her. And then perhaps not the least 
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potent element was the fact that he had a strange 
sort of beauty of his own. It would not be pos- 
sible to describe him as handsome; yet his looks 
had for some people, of whom Cynthia was one, an 
enormous charm. 

He was tall and thin and made of iron. His face 
was long and thin, too; more on the traditional Uncle 
Sam type than was desirable, but so well modeled— 
the curved nostril, and the clean-shaven upper lip pro- 
jecting a little above the lower—that it would have 
made a good profile for a coin. His eyes were of a 
clear light gray, and they seemed to catch a great deal 
of light and to flare and grow black as lights went up 
and down. 

He looked at her steadily and, seeing that she was 
sincere, he said, with his habitual leisurely enuncia- 
tion: 

“You were precisely and exactly right. As for that 
scene at the bishop’s party where you first see the 
king is watching you, you conveyed everything—fear 
and flattered vanity, and excitement, and a resolution 
to go on wherever it might lead you. And then to 
look the part as you do! The lines call you beautiful, 
and then you come on, and you are! What an extraor- 
dinary courtesy to the playwright!” 

She drank in his words, but they both had this in 
common—that neither was much affected by any out- 
side praise or blame, 

“It was nice of you to take the trouble to come and 
tell me,” she said. 
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“That isn’t the reason for my coming,” he returned, 
and looked about for a chair. 

The only one except the stool on which Cynthia her- 
self was sitting was completely covered with clothes. 
Cynthia leaned over and threw all these to the floor. 
But Casley did not respond to the invitation. He 
leaned on the back of the chair, holding his soft hat in 
one hand as he did so. He stared at her as if he were 
interested only in the process by which she was re- 
moving the cold cream from her face. As a matter of 
fact, he was interested in that, but even more in the 
fact that any woman should dare to look as she did 
then and be so unconscious. He thought 

“What are you thinking about?” asked Miss Brooks. 

“T was thinking how extraordinary it is that you 
should be beautiful even like this.” 

“Mercy!” said Cynthia, as if there were a good 
many more extraordinary things in the world than that. 
“Ts that what you came to say?” And she turned her 
chin up and began stroking her throat with a new piece 
of cotton. 

“No,” said Casley; “no, it isn’t, although it seems to 
me more interesting than you apparently think it is. 
No, I came to say something to you which I can say 
only to an unusually sensible, clear-headed woman; 
also on the assumption that you will not interrupt me 
or attempt to dissuade me.” 

“Ves—to all of them,” said Cynthia. 

At this, Casley sat down and laid his hat on the 
floor, crossed first his legs and then his arms, and 
began in his slowest drawl: 
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“Good! Then here is the situation: for reasons 
with which I need not trouble you and which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have very little to do with the failure of 
my play, I have decided not to live until to-morrow 
morning.” 

At this Cynthia gave him a quick glance, but, met by 
an icy stare from his cool gray eyes, she looked back 
into her mirror and almost succeeded in going on with 
her task. “I was crossing Fifth Avenue on my way 
home,” Casley continued, “when the idea suddenly oc- 
curred to me that my death might in some way be of 
service to you.” 

“To me?” exclaimed Miss Brooks. 

“No? Isn’t there any one whose throat you’d like 
cut? For be assured that a person about to take his 
own life thinks lightly of other people’s. Or think how 
Millicent Mills’ whole success in the theater was built 
on that young Italian nobleman who so thoughtfully 
blew out his brains on her lawn. Though I have the 
disadvantage of being a mere Anglo-Saxon, and coming 
from rather plain ancestry, I rather fancied that there 
was something about my being a college professor which 
that objectionable young man who does your publicity 
for you might turn into what I believe he calls a stunt. 
I thought in return for the interest you have taken in 
my play, and for the wonderful performance you gave 
of it to-night, I ought at least to offer you the oppor- 
tunity.” 

Cynthia had listened to him in silence, but with her 
eyes getting larger until they seemed to take up all the 
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upper half of her face. It was an important part of 
her profession to catch an idea, either from an author 
or a director, and she grasped Casley’s now without 
asking a single question. 

“This is terrible!” she said. 

“On the contrary,” replied her visitor, “it is almost 
entertaining. I am, of course, quite ignorant of such 
matters; but just to start your mind working, suppose 
I left a letter behind me saying that you had inspired 
me with so violent a passion that life without you had 
become intolerable. Wouldn’t that be rather—er— 
advantageous?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be true,” said Cynthia, but try as she 
would she could not keep a faintly questioning tone out 
of her voice. 

“No, it wouldn’t,” Casley agreed; “but then truth 
seems to have but little to do with anything that our 
young friend—whom I dislike so much # 

He snapped his fingers and Cynthia supplied the 
name. 

“Grimes,” she said. 

“Mr. Grimes, of course—with anything Mr. Grimes 
prints. It isn’t true that you break broncos and shoot 
mountain lions; it isn’t true that you train marmosets; 
and yet I have seen all of these statements about you in 
the papers, accompanied by the most convincing pho- 
tographs. His imagination seems to run to animals, 
and I am sure he would enjoy having you photographed 
with the great Dane or the canary which I left you in 


my will.” 
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“T can’t joke about your death,” said Cynthia, and 
two large tears which had been gathering in her eyes 
splashed down on the dressing table. “It’s just that 
I’m a little unstrung,” she exclaimed politely, for fear 
that he might find her emotion too personal. 

“My dear child, how charming of you!” said Casley. 
“The only tears that will be shed are shed here before 
me—so much better than oceans shed after the event. 
But this is not tragic. I’m doing what I want to, as 
much as I can be said to want to do anything.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and 
the maid came in again to say in a cold blank voice 
that Mr. Robertson was waiting in his car to take Miss 
Brooks to supper. 

“To supper?” said Cynthia, rather angrily, as if she 
had never heard of the meal before. The maid merely 
nodded and began to pick up the clothes which Cynthia 
had flung upon the floor. “Now really, Maud, I can’t 
go to supper with him. Did I say I would?” 

“You certainly did,” replied Maud. 

Remote in some ways as was Casley’s connection 
with the theater, he could not help absorbing a certain 
amount of the gossip of the day, and he knew that 
young Robertson, the son of a banking potentate, was 
offering Cynthia marriage as a last resort, quite against 
the wishes of his parents. 

“Well, I shan’t go,” said Cynthia. She took the 
pins out of the knob of hair on the top of her head and 
shook her head until her hair fell to her shoulders; 
then with a few quick motions she pinned it into an 
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equally minute knot at the nape of her neck. “Tell 
him I’m exhausted—that I have a splitting headache. 
Tell him anything you like, Maud—oh, you might say 
I loved the orchids. They were orchids?” 

“They were gardenias,” said Maud, and left the 
room. 

“Maud’s wonderful,” said Cynthia. “She knows 
just who I want to see and who I don’t, and how to get 
rid of them without hurting their feelings. I couldn’t 
live without Maud.” 

“But you can live without young Robertson?” said 
Casley in his drawl. 

“Mercy, yes!” replied Cynthia; and she added in 
explanation, “Only his father was rather rude to 
me. ... But to go back to what we were talking 
about, there are some things I simply couldn’t do, and 
one of them is to profit in any way by your death. 
I couldn’t do that.” 

“Tt shows,” he said, “what a generous woman you 
are since you have not asked for the head of Halley. 
It also shows how well prepared for death I am since 
I do not really hate him.” 

He stood up, and Cynthia gave a little cry. 

“Oh, don’t go! Oh, Mr. Casley, you are certain to 
write a great play some day! Don’t i 

He held up his hand. 

“Tf you don’t feel you can use this situation, Miss 
Brooks,” he said, “you must let it alone.” And he 
picked up his hat, and putting it on his head at its 
customary slight angle, he walked to the door. 
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“T can use it—of course I can!” exclaimed Cynthia 
feverishly. “Only you must give me a moment to 
think. If it wasn’t used right it would be a terrible 
boomerang. You must give me time.” 

“Only till dawn,” said Casley. “I really couldn’t 
give you any more than that.” 

They looked at each other, she from the dressing 
table and he from the door. 

“Would you mind terribly,” she said, “if I consulted 
Grimesy?” 

“’m afraid I should,” replied Casley. “TI object to 
Mr. Grimes being mixed up in any way with my pri- 
vate affairs. Besides, he seems to me a conscientious 
young man. I fear he would feel it his duty to cir- 
cumvent me.” 

“T don’t think so where a good story was involved,” 
said Cynthia. “TI have never seen a trace of conscience 
where publicity was concerned.” 

Casley shook his head, but the request was so reason- 
able that he ultimately allowed himself to be persuaded. 

Grimes was reported by the door man to be in Mr. 
Weyburn’s office, and summoned thence, he presently 
appeared. He was a fat young man, but of a firm, 
polished fat. His expression varied very little, but he 
allowed his eyes to rove round and round, and even to 
dart from point to point, proving that he was not a 
graven image. Thus, though the presence of the 
author in Cynthia’s dressing room surprised him, his 
only expression of that surprise was to move his eyes 
rapidly from one to the other. 
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“Grimesy,” said Cynthia, with her crisp enunciation, 
and that tone of authority which makes actors listened 
to off as well as on the stage, “Mr. Casley has a friend 
who is going to commit suicide to-night, and has very 
kindly offered it to us as a publicity story.” 

Instead of darting his eyes, Mr. Grimes now rolled 
them. 

“Millicent Mills stuff,” he observed. 

“Except this isn’t a prince,” said Cynthia; and then 
detecting in her sentence a hint of discourtesy to the 
professor, she added sweetly, “Not that that matters.” 

“Y should say it did matter,” replied Grimes ruth- 
lessly. “A lot better if it were a prince.” 

“T’m afraid we can’t make it a prince at this late 
date,” said Casley. “And if a strictly middle-class 
suicide is of no use we 

“Of course it’s of use,” said Grimes. “Just about 
the best thing ever happened to you, Cynthia—that’s 
what itis. Absolutely!” 

Casley examined Grimes as if he had been some 
ancient palimpsest. 

“Develop that idea, Mr. Grimes,” he said. “Why 
will it be so useful to Miss Brooks?” 

Mr. Grimes was not one of these people who speak 
about their specialty without a reasoned background. 
He answered fluently and at once: 

“The American public loves a pure actress—some 
one they might, if they had the chance, bring right into 
their own homes, introduce to their mother and ask to 
sit down beside the stove. Well, what publicity can 
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you get for a type like that? None! All right when 
she has attained publicity—Mary Pickford, the Ameri- 
can sweetheart. But to get ’em there—there’s the 
problem. Publicity without scandal—that’s the Ameri- 
can publicity man’s difficulty. In Europe, they tell 
me, it’s different. They like scandals. Here, too, for 
certain types, but not Miss Brooks’ type—not the best 
type. Jewel robberies, aeroplane trips, queer pets— 


that’s all I’ve been able to hit on. But this idea of ~ 


yours seems to me valuable. Suicide—suicide on ac- 
count of rejected love! It must be made clear, you 
know, that it was rejected from the start. She was cold 
to him, but not hard.” He turned to Cynthia, “You 
get that distinction, Cynthia. You didn’t mean to hurt 
him; you were just too pure and good 

“For human nature’s daily food,” said Casley. 

Grimes shook his large round head. 

“T wouldn’t use the word ‘food,’” he said. ‘Your 
friend is not a married man, I hope.” He was reas- 
sured on this point and fell into profound thought. He 
came out of his reverie shaking his head. ‘Swell, it 
would be swell,” he murmured; ‘“‘but I don’t dare touch 
Tg 

“You have a prejudice against suicide?” inquired 
Casley. 

Grimes dismissed this idea with a gesture. 

“Every one knows their own business best,’’ he said. 
“No, it’s not that. But what guaranty have I that he’ll 
do it? He might change his mind after the papers 
with the story in it went to press. I couldn’t let Miss 
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Brooks into anything of that kind. That would make 
us ridiculous. I don’t dare touch it, unless’—he 
looked at Casley—“unless it’s you yourself.” 

“Tam very much flattered, Mr. Grimes,” said Casley, 
“at your confidence in my integrity.” 

“Yes,” said Grimes, “you strike me as a feller that 
would mean what he said—neither more nor less.” 
Casley bowed; he was not really flattered—no one is— 
at being complimented on the possession of a virtue 
which he knew he possessed. 

Without the awkwardness of a positive avowal, they 
fell to discussing the form which the suicide note should 
take. This was not easy. Every form which Casley 
suggested Grimes rejected as too cold. 

“You must get some emotion into it,” he said; “it 
isn’t like serving notice on your landlady that you’re 
going to move. You must make the world feel that 
youre bidding good-by to the great passion of your 
life because you yourself recognize that she’s out of 
your class.” 

“Oh, Grimesy!” said Cynthia, a little shocked at the 
mere idea. 

“Sure,” the relentless young man went on; “out of 
his class.” 

“ ‘Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing,’ ” 
suggested the professor. 

Grimes’ face lit up. 

“Now, there—at last,” he said. “That’s a good 
line.” 

“Not my own.” 
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Grimes was inclined to be magnanimous. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “we can’t always be original. 
’ The point is to be right.” He glanced at his wrist 
watch. ‘We could still catch the last edition of the 
morning papers.” 

He produced a pencil and began making notes on the 
back of an envelope. 

“T don’t suppose you care particularly about seeing 
it before I send it in, do you?” 

“T am afraid you'll think me interfering,” said Cas- 
ley; “but I intend not only to see it but to write it.” 

“Ves,” said Cynthia, “Mr. Casley is going to take 
me to supper. Come round to Bernandini’s in half an 
hour and we’ll have it all ready for you.” 

Grimes hesitated. The whole trouble, he thought, 
with modern American life was that we don’t trust our 
experts. Here he was engaged at what even he thought 
a good salary to do Miss Brooks’ publicity, and the 
first big story she had ever had she left to an amateur. 
He wouldn’t expect Casley to let him deliver a lecture 
on history, but every one thought he could do publicity. 
Grimes felt deeply discouraged and disappointed. He 
knew by experience, however, that there wasn’t much 
chance of his changing Miss Brooks’ mind when she had 
made it up. Besides, he reflected, he would be able to 
change the letter according to his own ideas. How 
could they stop him? So, with a few last suggestions 
about suicide notes, he went away. 

Casley, left alone with Miss Brooks, looked at her 
fixedly for a few seconds and then said, with a man- 
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ner slightly constrained, though not exactly embar- 
rassed, “I really don’t think I can take you out to sup- 
per. 

“What?” cried Miss Brooks. “You have another 
engagement? Break it! There’s a telephone at the 
stage door.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t that.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Well,” said Casley, “I don’t want to. That must 
seem strange to you when so many men would sell 
their souls for the chance, but = 

“Please don’t talk nonsense,” answered Miss Brooks. 
“No one would sell his soul to take me or any one out 
to supper. Why do you mind?” 

“Tt isn’t that I mind,” said Casley. “Put it like 
this: if I wanted to take you to supper, I should not 
want to end my life. It is because nothing has the 
slightest interest for me that I find it impossible to go 
on.” 

He was going to develop this idea further, but Cyn- 
thia politely but with a brisk firmness cut him short. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but if it’s only that, ’m afraid 
you must. You see, I’ve let every one else go, and ’m 
hungry. After all, it can’t make much difference to 
you one way or the other. You wouldn’t like me to 
starve, would you?” 

He sighed and yielded. But outside in the alley, 
where he was sent to smoke a cigarette while she put 
on her dress, he regretted his concession. That was 
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one of the troubles with being without wishes of your 
own—you had no mental momentum to oppose to the 
wishes of others. He did not blame Cynthia; she could 
have no conception how distasteful the idea was to him 
—a restaurant, people—people who had seen the play 
—who would want to talk about it, Cynthia herself, so 
lovely, so disturbingly sincere. It seemed like step- 
ping back into the troubled and bitter waters of life. 
He thought of his quiet room and the peaceful little 
packet in the drawer of his desk. He found himself 
stepping down the alley toward the street with a quick 
resolute step. 

A light running step was behind him, and Cynthia 
called “Mr. Casley!” He turned. There she was in 
an incredibly short time dressed and ready. Gertrude 
would have taken five times as long. Her dress was 
simple in the extreme; she looked like a child. 

“Vou were going to desert me,” she said. 

There was no use in denying it, and he merely 
nodded. She realized for the first time how serious 
the situation was, but nothing in her manner betrayed 
it. ‘“There’s a taxi,” she said; ‘fone of those nice red 
ones I like.” He hailed it and they got in. 

They drove for some minutes before she burst out 
with: “I can’t see why you mind just supper!” 

“T don’t believe you could see why a person should 
be unwilling to live.” 

“No,” she answered. “I can’t—not unless they 
were terribly unhappy about something. And you’re 
not, are you?” 
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“No, and I never intend to be again.” 

There was another pause, and then Cynthia said, 
“T suppose it’s very silly, but it hurts my feelings that 
you wanted to leave me flat—like that.” 

“Really?” said Casley, so noncommiitally that there 
was a hint of a certain impertinence in having her 
feelings hurt. ‘Well,” he added, “that is another rea- 
son why people in my frame of mind are better out of 
the way—they hurt the feelings of well-meaning friends 
who try to do them a kindness.” 

Cynthia swallowed hard. She had never been called 
a well-meaning friend before, and she did not like it. 

They were both silent until the taxi drew up before 
Bernandini’s, 


Ii 


The restaurant which Cynthia had selected was one 
of the most expensive in a city not famous for the 
cheapness of its restaurants. It was a place of striped 
silk sofas against the wall, of subtle-faced head waiters, 
of mysterious chafing dishes trundled to the sides of 
tiny tables, of peaches in cotton wool, of frosted bot- 
tles quite openly produced, and of enormous fawn-col- 
ored menu cards half as large as newspapers, printed 
in dark brown. 

Cynthia, greeted by name by the head waiter and 
ushered to the best table—that is to say, the smallest 
and most remote—had the superb courage to order 
scrambled eggs, cocoa and brown-bread toast. 
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“But I hope you'll do better for the management,” 
she said. 

“The equivalent of quail on toast?” murmured Cas- 
ley, studying the menu. 

The head waiter, who, happily, had no reason to be 
familiar with the conventions of the English penal sys- 
tem, made a gesture indicating that quail was a thing 
of the past; and Casley ordered broiled lobster, and, 
on being assured that Cynthia never touched the stuff, 
a pint of Lanson, rgrt. 

Cynthia pushed away the plates and forks to lean 
her elbows better on the table and, without even look- 
ing about to see who was there, said, “And now to 
work.” 

“To work?” asked Casley, coming back from a great 
distance. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Grimesy will be here in 
half an hour. The letter, you know. Here, we can 
use the back of the menu, if you have a pencil.” 

“Yes, I have,” he answered sadly, detaching a gold 
object from his watch chain. ‘Every college professor 
always has a pencil in case some day he might have 
an idea.” He turned the menu card over. There was 
something tempting about its smooth fawn-colored ex- 
panse. “I think, under the circumstances, I may call 
you Cynthia.” 

“Oh, please do,” said Miss Brooks eagerly, and 
then added less gayly: 

“Oh, I see! You mean in your letter. Of course. 
Fancy any one’s killing themselves for the sake of some 
one he did not call by her first name!” 
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“That’s very easy to imagine,” replied Casley, writ- 
ing down near the top of the sheet the words “Dearest 
Cynthia,” in a running university hand which was per- 
fectly legible. ‘Romance often reaches its climax in a 
first meeting.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Cynthia softly. 

He nodded. 

“Love affairs are often a slow decline from the first 
meeting to marriage—or whatever form of permanent 
indifference happens to be called for.” 

“You are very cynical,” said Cynthia. “Don’t you 
believe in love?” 

“In its devastating, tragic aspects—yes. In this 
idea that it is a source of joy—no. I’ve never seen the 
faintest connection between love and happiness, and I 
doubt if any one has.” 

“You don’t think love makes people happy?” asked 
Cynthia, really surprised. 

He shook his head. 

“The opposite. It makes them wretched and makes 
them make other people wretched, particularly the un- 
fortunate objects of their passion.” 

And as if this subject were now exhausted, he took 
up his pencil and began to write again. Cynthia, how- 
ever, had not quite finished. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I had always imagined that 
when I fell in love I was going to live happily ever 
after.” 

At this Casley looked up and smiled at her his sad 
twisted smile, this time with something paternal in it. 
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“T dare say you will be happy,” he said, “whether 
you fall in love or not, because you - 

He hesitated and she suggested a phrase to him: 

e are a sort of moron?” 

“No, because you radiate something beautiful and 
joyous, and so I suppose you must have an inner fund 
of beauty and joy.” 

“Y’m glad you think that,” she said, and made an 
effort tc look into those cold gray eyes of his, but they 
were already fixed on his composition. 

“Dearest Cynthia,” he read aloud in a peculiarly 
professional drawl, “I hope you will not reproach your- 
selt when you hear of my death, for, indeed I am in 
full accord with your decision that I am not a fitting 
object for your love. But life, which has always seemed 
to me a pretty tragic adventure, seems, without you, to 
be utterly unbearable. I love you with so—with 
a ”” He scowled reflectively as he looked up at 
her. ‘How the deuce do I love you?” he demanded 
crossly. 

“Excuse, please,” said the waiter, bringing Cynthia’s 
scrambled eggs and Casley’s lobster. 

It was necessary to lay the letter aside for a moment; 
and as Casley laid it aside face downward—that is to 
say, menu upward—it had a narrow escape from being 
whisked away to inform a neighboring table, not about 
the latest fashion in suicide notes, but about the special 
dishes of the restaurant. 

“That’s a very pretty pencil you have,” said Cyn- 
thia, and she picked it up and turned it about with her 
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pointed finger tips, and pressed it between the palms 
of her hands, while the waiter was taking off the covers 
of the dishes with an egotistical flourish as if he had 
cooked them all himself. ‘Something tells me it was 
given to you by a lady.” 

“Yes, and under very romantic circumstances,” said 
Casley. 

He was contemplating the beautiful coral-colored 
lobster lying in its shallow silver dish. 

“T cannot say I want to eat that lobster, but having, 
like all college officials, a tremendous sense of fitness, 
I suppose I shall.” 

“T hope you know,” replied Cynthia, “that I have a 
terrible time making up my mind when you're in fun 
and when you’re serious.” 

“But think how my classes feel,” said Casley. “It 
is an axiom with college students that the sure way to 
flunk a course is not to laugh when the professor means 
to be funny; or, per contra, to laugh when he doesn’t 
mean to be. They complain bitterly—they have even 
gone to the president complaining formally that I give 
them no clew.’’ And at the recollection a faint smile 
curved his lips. 

“Oh, how I feel for them!’”’ answered Cynthia, turn- 
ing each piece of buttered toast to find an ideal one to 
begin with. 

Casley poured himself out a second glass of cham- 
pagne. 

“T have a colleague in the mathematical department 
who always says, ‘The interpretation of the problem is 
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an essential part of the examination.’ In my course I 
say, ‘The interpretation of the professor is an essential 
part of the course.’ But then they don’t seem to be 
sure how I mean that to be taken. . . . Do you con- 
sider the claws the best part of a lobster? Might I 
lay one of these at your feet?” 

Cynthia shook her head. 

“Tell me about the pencil,” she said. “Did you 
love her?” 

“Not a bit. She was a great big handsome girl—I 
don’t care for large women.” 

“That’s nice,” said Cynthia, but he would not fol- 
low her lead, and continued his narrative. 

“T was in the history room of the library. You 
must know that I am a specialist in the Tudor period 
and have written a rather tiresome book about Owen 
Tudor. Well, she was asking for it, she was demand- 
ing it, and it happened that all the copies - 

“Tve read it,” said Cynthia, “and it isn’t dull—it’s 
wonderful.” 

i were out. That made her angry, and when 
the librarian offered her another which he said cov- 
ered the same period, that made her angrier still. 
Nothing, she said, covered the same ground as my book 
—nothing could. My attention was attracted by hear- 
ing my own name, and on observing that a handsome 
woman was saying flattering things about my work, I 
took ahand. I said, ‘Madam, you are mistaken in say- 
ing that Morgan and Bennett do not cover the same 
ground—one, it is true, in an inaccurate and the other 
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in a wearisome manner; but still > She turned on 
me like a wildcat and said I must be a very indiscrim- 
inating student of history to compare either man to 
Casley.” 

“And then you told her who you were.” 

“Certainly not. I spent half an hour proving to her 
that Bennett’s book was a better book than mine, un- 
til in fact we made so much noise that we were re- 
quested to go and do our talking somewhere else, and 
so I took her out to lunch.” 

“And she gave you the pencil?” 

“No, she dropped it under the table, and the waiter 
found it after she had gone and gave it to me; but as 
I did not know her name, I could not return it to her. 
And when at last I did see her again a 

“Oho,” said Cynthia, “you did see her again, did 
you?” 

“She is now the wife of my colleague, Professor Ben- 
nett.” 

“T bet she finds him dull after you,” said Cynthia. 

“Very probably,” answered Casley; “but it must 
console her to reflect that if the circumstances had been 
reversed she would have found me equally dull after 
bina” 

“There it is again!” cried Miss Brooks. ‘“Haven’t 
you ever been in love?” 

“That’s what it did for me,” he returned. Then 
picking up the pencil and turning over the menu, he 
said, “I suppose we must have this ready for our fat 
friend.” 
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“Aren’t you going to tell me the story of how you 
fell in love?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t a story,” he answered. ‘Things like that— 
death and birth and love—they can’t be made into 
stories, really. They are just ugly commonplace emo- 
tions.” 

Her brown eyes fixed themselves on him. 

“T want to hear,” she said. 

“Oh,” he answered, “‘it was a long time ago. I was 
studying for my Ph.D.” His drawl died away. “I 
don’t think I can tell you,” he said. “It’s so dull. It 
wouldn’t amuse you and it would bore me.” 

‘What did she look like?” asked Cynthia. 

He sighed and said, “Infandum, regina, jubes renov- 
are dolorem.” 

“We'll find out what that means later,’ answered 
Cynthia. “What did she look like?” 

“She was small and fragile, and had one of these 
white-rose skins that look as if a speck of dust would 
injure it, but which actually never tan or burn or 
roughen, and she had immense brown eyes, almost as 
good as yours—in fact she wasn’t so very unlike you.” 

The first time he had seen her he had fallen in love 
with her, completely and passionately; he didn’t sleep 
or eat or work. They became engaged. There was 
always another man—other men; he had been wildly, 
bitterly jealous; she had explained with explanations 
he knew were lies. Then it appeared that she was 
engaged to both men at once. 
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“She thought that funny?” asked Cynthia. 

“She had almost no sense of humor,” answered Cas- 
ley. “I think it was the risk that appealed to her. She 
was a gambler; she loved danger, although she eventu- 
ally married the chairman of the board of trustees.” 

“But I think she sounds terrible,” said Cynthia. “I 
don’t see how you could have liked her.” 

“T didn’t like her,” answered Casley. “I loved her 
and hated her and desired her and despised her—those 
are the emotions that go together. It wouldn’t have 
made any difference if I had known from the first 
what she was. This cruel, humiliating passion took 
hold of me like a cyclone and wrecked me like a frame 
house in Kansas.” 

“Wrecked you?” she questioned. 

“T think so,” he answered moderately; “wrecked me 
emotionally. I have not really felt anything since 
then, and as emotion is the only basis of action—the 
spring of life—it really killed me. It’s been all over 
for five or six years, but the aftermath of it is that I 
haven’t the interest to go on with this dull, complex, 
losing game of living.” 

“You haven’t felt anything since then?” 

He smiled a little. 

“Tf I stub my toe it hurts me, and if my play fails 
I’m sorry; but : 

“Suppose,” said Cynthia, “that some one really nice 
fell in love with you—some one like me.” She gave a 
little smile to indicate that she knew she oughtn’t to 
say she was nice, and yet that after all she was. “Sup- 
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pose I should begin to make love to you—what would 
you do?” 

“T should leave the restaurant,” he answered, ac- 
cepting it as a purely hypothetical case. ‘‘Psycholo- 
gists would say that I had built up a particularly strong 
defense against love; all my associations with it are 
painful. If I thought I was falling in love I wouldn’t 
wait to go home and take poison; I should run down the 
street and jump into the river. But,” he added, 
quite clearly, “I’m not.” He looked down at the 
menu. “But we must not forget the approach of Mr. 
Grimes,” he said. ‘I believe I was in the midst of 
describing my hopeless passion. Hadn’t we better get 
on with it?” 

There was a distinct pause before Cynthia replied, 
“Oh, yes; read me what you’ve written so far.” 

He read aloud as he might have read an abstract of 
universal history. 

“Dearest Cynthia, I hope you will not ” 

They had been so occupied with their own affairs 
that they had not noticed two people at an adjacent 
table—Gertrude and Caldecott. 

Gertrude, like Claudio in Much Ado About Nothing 
—indeed, like every one in the world—did not prize to 
the full the things she had; but when they were lacked 
and lost, or even threatened with loss, she began at 
once to find, as the bard has said, the virtue which 
possession did not show. Though she felt confident 
that her cousin, if not hers, was certainly no other 
woman’s, she allowed herself to find him at times 
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dreary. But when she saw him supping with a beauti- 
ful actress, a bottle of champagne between them—two 
heads bent over a pencil and paper—her evening with 
Caldecott was completely ruined. Earlier in the night 
the great critic had seemed to her big game, but now 
she felt as a man might feel who has been distracted 
by a rabbit from tracking down some monarch of the 
glen. 

Nor was Caldecott any better pleased. He had a 
great affection for Cynthia—an affection which was as- 
sumed in theatrical circles to be love—and he knew that 
if Cynthia were having a romance with Casley an ad- 
verse criticism of the play would be considered by his 
public as an interesting example of jealousy. 

“What do you suppose they’re writing?” said Ger- 
trude, who was intensely curious. 

“Not a fifth act, I hope,” said Caldecott. 

As they went out they stopped at Casley’s table and 
Gertrude’s quick eye had seen “Dearest Cynthia” writ- 
ten at the top of the sheet before Casley’s quick hand 
had time to turn it over. 

“So this is where you are,” she said with a tone of 
false gayety. 

“Tt is impossible to contradict you, Gertrude,” he 
answered, rising wearily to his feet. It seemed to him 
as if he were never going to get this infernal letter 
finished. 

Gertrude began flattering Miss Brooks on her beau- 
tiful performance. He noticed that Cynthia, like so 
many actresses, had acquired to perfection the art of 
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receiving a compliment; she showed a friendly, civil 
gratitude without a hint that her opinion of herself was 
unduly raised. 

As Caldecott made a motion to go Gertrude turned 
back to her cousin. 

“TI suppose you'll be in to tea as usual, Benedict,” 
she said. 

“Tf I have tea with any one to-morrow, it will prob- 
ably be with you, Gertrude,” he replied, amusing no 
one but himself. 

When they had gone and he had sat down again 
Cynthia stared at him with her chin in her hand and 
said thoughtfully, “Benedict! I never knew any one 
called that before.” 

Casley saw with alarm that in his own ears his name 
suddenly sounded different. His first impulse was to 
make her pronounce it again; his next, to leave the 
restaurant. 

He was actually relieved to see the round figure of 
Grimes making its way with difficulty between the 
tables, and dashed off the last lines of the letter just as 
Grimes reached them. 

“Just time to catch the last edition,” he said, putting 
the menu, folded, into his inner pocket without even 
glancing at it. ‘Now one other thing,” he said: “If 
this goes to the papers, it will be out by eight o’clock. 
You won’t change your mind, or anything like that, will 
you?” 

“Grimesy!” said Cynthia severely, but Casley would 
not let her speak. 
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“Mr. Grimes,” he said, “I am about to pay my check, 
to leave Miss Brooks at home—and that will be all.” 

Grimesy nodded, and without another word turned 
and hurried away. 

The calmness of this interchange, the quickness of 
Grimes’ departure, gave Cynthia her first real shock. 
Hitherto the idea of Casley’s suicide had been a mat- 
ter of words—words which somehow had served to 
bring her close to him. But with the exit of Grimes, 
bearing the letter for the papers, she saw that the great 
wheels of action had begun to move. She was fright- 
ened—terribly frightened. With that terror in her 
eyes, she looked up and saw that Casley was paying the 
check; everything was moving forward toward the in- 
evitable conclusion and she could do nothing whatso- 
ever to stop it. 

“Good evening, Miss Brooks. I am relieved to see 
you so completely recovered from your late head- 
ache,” said a voice beside her, heavy with sarcasm. 

She knew before she looked up that it was the voice 
of young Robertson. She saw Casley make a faint 
motion to rise, ending with a bow across the table— 
quite enough acknowledgment of the boy’s presence. 

The waiter brought the change and expressed him- 
self thoroughly satisfied with his tip; and still young 
Robertson was indulging in a speech the object of which 
was to fill Cynthia with remorse for having wounded 
him by proving to her that he was not in the least 
wounded. 

She hardly heard the boy, and yet found him almost 
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intolerable; and looking straight across the table at 
Casley, she appealed to him with her large wide-open 
eyes to save her from this tirade. 

Casley moved in his chair, leaned his forearms on 
the table, and bending forward until his head was 
close to hers, he said in his slow assured accents: 

“As I was saying, the only possible criticism of your 
rendering of the part would be, to my mind, in your 
first scene with the king. There, I think, you too 
much foreshadow the tragedy that is coming. You are 
not quite gay enough, for I am told that to be made 
love to by a king has a gay side.” 

Cynthia’s mind, like her eyes, entirely abandoned 
young Robertson, who, after a few seconds, fell silent; 
for you cannot go on talking, however great your gift 
for sarcasm, to the tops of two bent heads. And after 
a few seconds more he turned on his heel and strode out 
of the restaurant—a very good exit, only nobody except 
the head waiter saw it, for it was now getting late and 
every one else had gone home. 

Then Casley, too, stood up, for he saw that Cynthia, 
under the circumstances, would think it discourteous to 
make the move; and they went through the empty 
room toward the door. The head waiter bowed and 
expressed a hope that they would come again. 

“There is no restaurant in New York to which I am 
‘as likely to return,” said Casley, which pleased the head 
waiter immensely; that is, if his manner was a clew to 
his feeling. 

Casley received his hat, given to him as if it were 
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a kingly crown instead of rather a shabby felt hat. 

A taxi—a very small taxi, driven by an enormous 
hunched-over driver, was standing lurking at the door; 
but Cynthia turned from it. It was a cool October 
night, the stars at the end of the street were, as Byron 
has described them, wildly, spiritually bright, and a 
northerly breeze was sweeping down the Hudson 
Valley. 

“Let’s walk,” said Cynthia. “It isn’t far. Do you 
mind?” He shook his head as if a little tired of ex- 
plaining that he did not care an atom what he did, and 
she went on: “Let’s walk beside the park, where we 
can walk on earth and smell the trees. We might even 
sit down on a bench for a minute. See how the stars 
twinkle. Do you mind sitting down here?” 

“My dear Miss Brooks,” he answered, “I don’t mind 
anything, except a suspicion that you are trying in a 
kindly spirit to delay my going home. Now let us set- 
tle this matter once and for all—I am going home— 
I am going to commit suicide.” 

She did not answer this, but she did not sit down. 
It was so late that Fifth Avenue was deserted and only 
an occasional bus rolled by them. Suddenly she put 
her hand on his arm and they walked along thus in 
silence. 

“Vou feel awfully strong,” she said. “Do you take 
a lot of exercise?” 

“T used to box a little,” he answered. “I am one of 
those fortunate people whose muscles stay hard with- 


out exercise.” 
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She gave a little laugh. 

“That’s the first thing about yourself that I’ve heard 
you admit was good,” she said, and skipped to adapt 
her steps to his long stride. 

He looked down at her. 

‘Would any one consider me to be envied?” he 
asked, more simply than he had so far spoken to her. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Cynthia. “Oh, isn’t life a mess? 
I envy you. You have something I want more than 
anything—except success in my profession.” 

“J have?” said Casley more astonished than he 
could convey. 

She nodded. 

“Being educated—the way you are—knowing things. 
Oh, when I hear people quote something in the original 
Italian—when they say, ‘Of course it’s exactly the 
same as the German word “grumblegumble,” ’ or when 
you say something in Latin, as if every one knew what 
you meant, my heart turns over with envy.” She 
stopped and laid both hands on her breast. 

“T want to be well educated,” she said passionately. 

“But aren’t you?” he asked. “Your enunciation, 
your choice of words iu 

“Ym just a mimic,” she answered. “I don’t know 
anything, except what some ladies in the company 
taught me when I was playing Ariel—ages ago. Theo 
Benson was playing Miranda and she taught me how 
to pronounce and to love Shakspere. I do know a 
lot of poetry. . . . Talk of the dangers of the stage for 
children—all I ever really learned was from her. I 
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taught myself to read French. I suppose you speak 
French and German and Italian.” 

He nodded. 

“And anything else?” 

“A little bad Spanish.” 

She stamped her foot. 

“And Latin and Greek, and I can’t speak anything 
but English. Isn’t that unfair? I’m not a fool. I 
could learn. I don’t know anything about history. I 
read Wells—I almost learned it by heart.” 

“You should have read Breasted,” he answered. 

“There!” she cried. ‘To be able to do that! That’s 
what I envy; not because I want to show off, but be- 
cause, if I happen to know anything, it would seem so 
queer to me I’d be self-conscious about saying I knew 
it. JI want to take it calmly. I want to be cultivated.” 

He looked down at her eager little face, and for the 
fraction of a second the thought came to him that it 
would be amusing to mold so keen a mind in a body so 
extremely lovely; but it was only for a fraction of a 
second. His answer came in a iong sigh. 

“Do I bother you talking so much about myself?” 
she asked. 

coIN Osea 

They went on in silence for a little while, and then 
she said, “We ought to turn east here—three long 
blocks.” He did not respond to the faint apology in 
her tone. She ought to know by this time, he thought, 
that what he did between now and dawn made very 
little difference. 
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They crossed Madison Avenue. A young policeman 
was standing at the corner dangling his night stick. A 
watchman, hearing the feet of possible house owners, 
came out of the shadows of an areaway and walked 
about looking vigilant and protective. They crossed 
the park—monumental and empty except for one taxi 
racketing down the hill. Cynthia’s hand on his arm 
grew heavier and her steps slower. She began to feel 
sick with the sense of this doom that she could not pre- 
vent. Sensitive, wise and humble-minded, she knew 
that no direct appeal would have the least effect on him. 
If she asked him to live because his death seemed too 
horrible to her, she could see his slight mocking smile, 
could hear his drawling question as to whether she 
really thought he was likely to set her temporary shock 
against his deep-seated horror of life. 

They reached Lexington Avenue, and there, before 
she crossed, she paused, and, withdrawing her hands, 
she said, ‘Mr. Casley -. 

Exactly the smile, exactly the tone she had dreaded. 
“Miss Brooks, please don’t,” he said. 

“T was only going to ask if you wouldn’t come in and 
see my little flat. It’s rather nice, and I could give you 
some fruit and um 

“Not to-night, thank you,” he answered, and smiled 
at his own little joke. 

Cynthia did not smile. She was at the end of her 
rope. She saw that it was a matter of seconds now 
before he would take off his hat, shake her by the hand, 
crack some last bitter joke and be gone forever. 
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“Oh, kind heaven,” she thought, “if I were clever! 
If I could think of anything to do to stop him!” 

And then, without knowing it, she did it. She stepped 
off the sidewalk without looking to right or left, and 
an enormous truck, taking advantage of the empty 
street, came lurching and rumbling along at thirty-five 
miles an hour and just touched the point of her 
shoulder. 

It just touched the point of her shoulder, but the im- 
pact was sufficient to spin her round and fling her on 
the sidewalk. She felt a sudden thick numbness back 
of her nose as if she had tried to scream and had been 
gagged or strangled; she was flat on the pavement as 
if molded into it; she was up again, aware of strange 
pains shooting about in various corners of her body; 
she was sick or faint; then she was half sitting, half 
leaning against a hydrant, while she felt different spots 
of her torso for injuries she was not clear-headed 
enough to place. 

“T’m afraid I’m hurt,” she said, and hearing her 
words penetrate the night unanswered, she looked about 
to see why her companion had not come to her as- 
sistance. 

The reason was at once apparent, even to a mind 
slightly dazed—Casley was engaged in knocking down 
the truck driver again and again. Twice, before Cyn- 
thia grew too giddy to look at the process, she saw the 
unfortunate man pick himself out of the gutter only to 
fall there again, with a sort of tossing roll that had 
something gay and aérial about the high trajectory 
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which brought him always to identically the same spot. 

At this eleventh hour of his life Casley had exper- 
ienced a genuine emotion. The truck, after knocking 
down Cynthia, had arrested its rollicking course a few 
yards beyond her; and the driver, thrusting a grinning 
face round the corner of his vehicle, had demanded as 
he saw her pick herself up why she did not watch where 
she was going. At this question, or perhaps at the 
manner of it, a simple and primitive anger swept over 
the professor. He took three running steps to the 
truck, hopped up on the hub of the wheel, grabbed the 
driver round the neck, pulled him from his box, set 
him on his feet and then began knocking him down; 
how many times he never could remember, the driver’s 
subsequent testimony that it was ten being obviously 
exaggerated. 

Nor did Casley allow the motives of his conduct to 
go unexplained. Each time he knocked the man down 
he said with a clarity born of enunciation in his class- 
room, “I’ll teach you to knock a lady down and then 
laugh at her!” It became an almost continuous repe- 
tition. 

The driver wasted no time in protesting his inno- 
cence; he began shouting for help, and presently the 
same young policeman whom Casley and Cynthia had 
passed so indifferently a moment before came running 
round the corner, his club in hand ready for action; he 
ran, as some people do, with a motion that looks as if 
their hips grew longer and longer as they run. 

“Here, here!” he said. “Stop that!” 
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The driver, innocently believing that his opponent 
would obey the voice of the law even twenty feet away, 
relaxed his vigilance and began to shout his side of the 
story; at which Casley, seeing a superb opportunity, 
knocked him down again, thus prejudicing his case in 
the eyes of the police, who like to be obeyed instantly. 
The officer swept Casley aside with an unexpected swirl 
of his club. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” he said. 

“Officer, I know exactly what I’m doing,” answered 
Casley. “I’m teaching this fellow ” Only he did 
not say “fellow.” The driver broke in. 

“As God’s my witness, brother,” he said, laying his 
hand on the policeman’s shoulder, “I didn’t lay a finger 
to him; he just hopped up on my truck is 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” said the policeman, who 
was as much a master of irony as Casley—more per- 
haps. “The truck drivers of this city don’t ever do 
anything wrong—oh, no, not at all. Us and they have 
no differences of opinion.” 

“He knocked this lady down, going about fifty miles 
an hour,” said Casley. 

“Took at me, officer,” said Cynthia, very plaintively 
from the hydrant. The art of conveying emotion had 
not deserted her, and she looked a sad, appealing little 
victim, perched on that uncomfortable seat. 

The officer did look at her. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “I do see you; but look at 
this exhibit here!” And he indicated the driver, who 
had a cut on his forehead, an eye almost closed, and 
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who, having bitten his tongue in one of his falls, was 
freely spitting blood. 

Cynthia felt outraged that any injuries should be 
compared to hers and was injudicious enough to an- 
swer, ‘“‘There’s nothing the matter with him. He’s 
just pretending.” 

At this the policeman laughed. 

‘He ought to go on the stage then,” he said, “for he’s 
a swell pretender.” 

Casley thought the time had come to interfere with 
all the weight of his personality—a power which had 
never failed him. 

“Officer,” he said, “perhaps I should not have taken 
the law into my hands; but when this man, having 
knocked this lady down, stuck his ugly face round the 
truck and asked her why she did not look where she 
was going i 

“T didn’t—I never did!” cried the driver. 

“And why didn’t you?” said the policeman. “It 
sounds likely to me. And even if he did,” he added, 
turning on Casley with that magnificent ability to 
award blame to every one concerned, shared only by 
policemen and experienced children’s nurses—‘‘and 
even so, what call had you to half murder him?” 

“If you had seen a lady almost killed under your 
eyes m 

“T never touched the little lady, brother,” said the 


driver, who seemed to have great faith in this fraternal 
note. 
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“Oh, officer, he did, he did!” said Cynthia. She had 
risen in the excitement of the argument, but now she felt 
so queer again that she was obliged to sink down on the 
lowest step of ahouse. “He was going like smoke, and 
he knocked me down, and I think he broke my ribs, 
and my hip feels terribly.” 

“I never come within a mile of them! Say, they 
wasn’t within half a block of my truck!” 

“Oh, cut it out, cut it out!” said the policeman, sud- 
denly deciding that the whole thing had gone too far in 
every direction. “Tell it to the lieutenant. Come 
along with me—the two of you.” 

“Now see here, officer,” said Casley, “you are not 
going to arrest me, because the lady I was with was 
knocked down and almost killed.” 

“Right you are,” answered the policeman; “I am 
going to arrest you for beating up a fellow citizen.” 

“But what about me?” said Cynthia, looking up from 
her position on the steps, her face small and intensely 
pale in the electric light. She made a motion to rise, 
and Casley, coming forward to help her, found her in 
his arms. “I must have him to take me home,” Cyn- 
thia murmured, her head resting exactly against his 
heart, which she was delighted to hear was beating 
violently. 

“Ts he your husband?” asked the officer. 

“No,” said Cynthia. 

“Fo-ho,”’ said the driver, feeling that this was a dis- 
tinct point for him. His tone was annoying, and Cyn- 
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thia, stirred by this, and conscious that her position 
was a somewhat compromising one, had the inspiration 
to say, ‘““We’re not married yet—we’re engaged.” 

It appears that nowadays the word “engaged” has 
some of the qualities attributed in a well-known saying 
to charity. 

The policeman was justified in asking, “You mean 
you two are going to get married?” 

“Ves,” said Cynthia. 

She knew Casley would not say this, but she also 
felt convinced that he would not think it worth while 
to contradict her. The officer was obviously impressed. 

“Where does she live?” he asked Casley over her 
head. 

Her position enabled her to whisper her address to 
him, and he tossed it to the policeman—‘‘One hundred 
and seventy-six in this block.” 

The officer hesitated. But as ill luck would have it, 
at that moment another policeman appeared upon the 
scene and the problem from the point of view of the 
law was solved. The second officer was directed to 
take the two men to the station house, while the first 
one summoned a taxi to take Cynthia, not home, but 
to the hospital only a few blocks away. Cynthia saw 
that the game was up, but she did not move from her 
position within Casley’s left arm. She looked up at 
him. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

He answered quietly, ““Good-by.” 

“Kiss me,” said Cynthia. 
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He bent his head and their lips clung together for a 
second—a brief kiss, and yet not without meaning; only 
what meaning exactly was it, Cynthia wondered as she 
was lifted into the taxi by the policeman. 

There had been several moments in Cynthia’s life 
when she had experienced the extreme potency of being 
a celebrity. She thought this might be one. 

“Officer,” she said faintly, “I’m Cynthia Brooks.” 

“Ves?” said the officer, who was not in the least in- 
terested in the theater. There was a pause. Two 
years before, Cynthia had done a motion picture, and 
that picture had been at the officer’s local motion-pic- 
turc house the week before. It began to come back to 
him. “TI saw you last week in The Kid Grows Up,” he 
said. “My wife and I liked that picture better than 
any we’ve seen this year. Sure, it was you!” 

Established thus in his favorable acquaintance, Cyn- 
thia started her story—a great deal may be told even 
in two blocks. She told him how she was acting in 
Professor Casley’s play, what a great man he was, how 
celebrated, how the play had been a failure, how they 
were terribly in love, but how they had had a ridiculous 
quarrel and as a result Casley was threatening to kill 
himself. She knew there would be no use in telling 
any one as full of life as the policeman that he was 
going to kill himself because he was bored with living— 
this was much better. She felt that if she were not so 
sick, and did not have such a pain in her side, she could 
have thought of a better story still. However, this one 
seemed to do very well. 


xX 
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“Don’t let him kill himself, will you?” she said. 

“No, indeed I will not,” said the officer. “T’ll get 
him locked up until you come round and get him.” 

He spoke seriously, and she suddenly realized that 
suicide was no unlikely possibility to him; he must 
have seen so many of them that there was no need to 
explain the danger. 

It was the best she could do, she thought, as she 
limped into the hospital. People in white, who seemed 
to her to be of enormous height, began to surround,her. 
The officer was evidently going away. She murmured, 
“Remember,” and then everything grew first green and 
then yellow, and then a dancing, dazzling black before 
her eyes, and she fainted quietly away. 

In the meantime the second policeman was conduct- 
ing the prisoners to the station house; and since it was, 
of course, impossible to leave the truck alone and un- 
guarded, they were going in the truck, the driver driv- 
ing, Casley on the seat beside him and the policeman 
standing in a menacing position on the step. 

Two young men who might have been the same two 
young men whom Casley had passed in the alley of 
the theater, but who were not, called out to the officer 
as the truck went solemnly by them, “Hullo, Donahue, 
what have you got? A couple of silk thieves?” 

“Nothing important—just a couple of bums,” said 
Donahue, without the least intention of giving offense. 

The truck trundled slowly along—very different was 
its pace now from its former gay career. A sleek 
young cat, springing home, stopped midway across 
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Lexington Avenue, astonished no doubt at so unusual 
a sight as a large truck moving slowly, and would have 
been run over but that the driver was enabled to stop 
within a few feet. 

“You see how I drive, brother? I’m no speed king,” 
he said appealingly. 

“T guess you drive a little different with an officer 
standing on your step,”’ said Donahue, who lacked the 
pungent power of scarcasm possessed by the first police- 
man. “Do you think I have no sense at all?” 

“He hopes not, officer,” said Casley. “I know all 
about it. I am a teacher, and the perennial hope of 
my students is that I am an utter fool.” 

“A teacher it is you are?” said the officer, who, like 
Cynthia, had an exaggerated respect for learning. “And 
what do you teach?” 

“T teach—I attempt to teach history, officer; but 
you have no notion how difficult it is, because history is 
just a series of incidents like this one; and there is al- 
ways my story and the truck driver’s story—and who 
is there to settle which is true?” 

“The lieutenant will settle that,”’ said the policeman, 
thus completely disposing of Casley’s simile as the 
truck, still driven as if on eggshells, drew up before the 
lights of the police station, which were like two sickly 
drunken green moons in the night. 

Casley had always—or at least for many years now 
—gone through life insured against a certain sort of 
disaster by a strong and convincing individuality. 
When he spoke everybody listened; when he asserted 
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no one doubted his word. This quality is as easily 
recognizable as physical beauty—recognizable even in 
history, so that we know that Saint Paul and John 
Nicholson possessed it, and Napoleon and Lincoln, for 
all their greatness, did not. It has a little magic in it 
and a little mysticism and a great deal of integrity. 
There had never been any disorder in a classroom of 
Casley’s, never any petty difficulty in the history de- 
partment getting what it asked of the trustees. 

It never crossed his mind that he would have any 
trouble in making the lieutenant see the situation as 
he saw it. As he rode through the empty streets he 
did not even review what he was going to say. A cer- 
tain calming of the mind and freeing of the will were 
necessary—that was all. 

The three passed up the steps between the two green 
lights, and into the bare space of the station house. 
Casley looked thoughtfully at the lieutenant and de- 
cided he was an intelligent man. The policeman who 
brought them in, not having been present at the series 
of events that led to the arrest, was not able to speak 
with complete authority, and the truck driver’s voluble 
untruthfulness told against him from the start. Be- 
sides, the lieutenant, whose own car, standing peace- 
fully before his door, had been smashed to splinters 
only the week before by just such a fellow as this, had 
no prejudice in favor of truck drivers. Everything, 
according to Casley’s ideas, was going perfectly, when 
the first policeman, the man who had made the arrest, 
came running up the steps and, reaching the desk, held 
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a hurried whispered conversation with his superior. 

The next thing Casley knew was that he was taken 
downstairs and locked up in a cell, and for the first 
time in his life nothing that he said seemed to make 
the smallest impression on any one. 

He had a great deal to think about—or, more ac- 
curately, a great deal to remember—the swift delicious 
impact of his fist against the truckman’s jaw, the round 
warmth of Cynthia’s little head against his heart, her 
tone, her expression as she had said “Kiss me,” the 
undoubted emotion of the next few seconds, her desire 
for education, and how he would bring it to her if—all 
the innumerable little flatteries by which she had 
soothed his spirit through the evening—the restaurant 
—the champagne—even the lobster—the suicide note. 
Awkward if he were still alive when that appeared, 
but a close thing—a matter of an hour at most—before 
he could get home. For a man who had ceased to feel 
he had a variety of emotions to recall—from that first 
one of all—his exuberant pride in his own physical 
powers. 

He was aware of anxiety about Cynthia’s condition. 
From something the patrolman had said he gathered 
she had fainted at the hospital. Suppose her career 
was injured, her life endangered, all owing to his gen- 
erous impulse to offer her his suicide. 

And then a curious thing happened to him. It was as 
if his creative instinct flared up, lit by a spark from all 
these other emotions. Without any conscious effort on 
his part, almost as if handed to him by an outside 
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power, he saw exactly what to do with the fourth act— 
why the play was wrong. In following historical fact 
—fact as he saw it, though who knew whether he were 
right or wrong?—he had thrown away every thread of 
human interest. The story was a love story—or ought 
to be—the story of the love of Catherine and Derham. 
It unrolled before him like a map. Drama—emotion 
—that was what was needed. A play was not the place 
for him to exploit his theories as to the king’s character, 
the political policies of Cranmer. This was a love 
story. Every one had told him that, and yet now for 
the first time he saw it—discovered it for himself. 
Love! That was what people wanted to hear about. 
Well he’d give it to them. 

Rather to his surprise, he found no trouble in getting 
paper from the attendant. For the next four hours 
he rewrote his fourth act. At six he drank a cup of 
coffee. His play was magnificent. He’d almost be 
willing to live another day to see it in this form. If it 
weren’t for that note—— 

At half past seven—a little after—he was taken up- 
town in the patrol wagon with some fifteen or sixteen 
other prisoners—crap shooters and violators of the 
Volstead Act—a brilliant, lovely autumn morning. 
Casley actually enjoyed the drive. 

At court he was again locked up, but this time in 
company with his fellow prisoners—not so good for 
creative thought, but his work was done—just one or 
two points about phrases. The great scene was to be 
that in which the queen said good-by to her lover, after 
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he had been tortured to confess and had confessed noth- 
ing. 

Other cases were being tried, and it began to look as 
if Casley’s had been forgotten. He yawned, Some 
policeman, coming in for a prisoner, had tossed down 
a morning paper. It had gone through several hands, 
and now, a good deal crumpled, was lying on the floor 
at Casley’s feet. He felt a mild curiosity to know 
what John Alban, the critic of this particular journal, 
had said of his play. He reached a long arm to the 
floor and gathered it up—the want ads, the real estate 
page, the shipping news, the stock-market He de- 
cided to start at the beginning in his search for the 
dramatic column, and turning the paper right side out, 
his eye lit upon the following headline on the front 
page: “Playwright Suicide for Love of Star. Bene- 
dict Casley Reported Self-slayer.” <A letter was in one 
of those enhancing frames called a box. But, good 
heavens, not his letter—signed with his name—his own 
beloved name! But the letter 

“My wonderful darling, my cold, unattainable angel, 
I don’t want your splendid black eyes to shed one tear 
because I have passed over into the silence. I believe, 
Cynthia, we shall not be divided always, though I know 
now you will never love me in this world. Why should 
you, with your youth and beauty and talent, which sets 
you so far above every actress on the American stage 
to-day?” 

Oh, Grimes, Grimes! 

“Ah, my angel, my tender little girl, you offered me 
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such a sweet pure friendship as a sister might offer me, 
but I, who am maddened for that sweet red mouth of 
yours di 

He actually could not read any more; a dancing mist 
came before his eyes and blotted out the words. He 
had been a violent, quick-tempered child; but never 
in all his life had he been angry as he was angry now. 

He took a visiting card from his pocketbook, with 
his college address on it—an impressive card; he said 
exactly the right thing, but the hand that wrote was not 
perfectly steady. He tore out the letter from the pa- 
per and sent it with the card to the magistrate. A few 
minutes later he was summoned to the bench. The 
Judge dangled an arm over the edge of the desk and 
peered at Casley. 

“You are Professor Benedict Casley?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Of Boonton College?” 

“Ves, your honor.” 

A son of a friend of the magistrate’s had been there 
—had been in Casley’s course. Casley knew the boy. 
This went off very well. His honor was prepared to 
listen, while Casley explained that a letter, extremely 
compromising to his reputation, had appeared in the 
morning papers—a letter which he had not written. 

“Nor authorized?” said the judge. 

“Read it,” answered Casley effectively. 

The judge did read it very slowly and thoroughly. 
He seemed to weigh every syllable. 
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The authoritative personality was having its effect. 
The judge was impressed. Besides, he himself some 
years before had had a disillusionizing experience with 
a lady of the theatrical profession, and only the day 
before he had lost a golf match on account of a long 
dragging case which had been brought into his court— 
a question of a jewel robbery and a trapeze dancer— 
all nothing but publicity hunting as it turned out. He 
saw Casley’s situation through friendly eyes. 

“It had even occurred to me,” said Casley, “that 
they maneuvered my arrest so that they might be free 
to get this thing into the papers.” It had occurred to 
him, 

The judge beckoned the policeman who had made 
the arrest to approach nearer; and the policeman, 
having nothing to conceal, at once admitted that the 
professor’s arrest had been urged upon him by Miss 
Brooks. Casley looked at him sharply. It had not 
occurred to him that Cynthia was a participant in this 
ugly plot. He had distrusted Grimes—even possibly 
Weyburn; but Cynthia 

“The young lady said, your honor,” continued the 
officer, “that she and the prisoner were engaged to be 
married, and that they had had some sort of a misunder- 
standing between them, and that she was afraid he’d 
kill himself before morning, she being pretty well 
knocked out herself, and would we keep him safe for 
her until she could get around in the morning.” 

The judge looked at Casley. 
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“Were you engaged?” he asked. 

“Certainly not,” said Casley. “I never spoke to the 
woman until last evening.” . 

“Was she sober when she made this statement?” 
said the judge to the officer. 

“Oddly enough, the three of them was cold sober,” 
said the officer. 

A few minutes later Casley walked out a free man. 
He stopped at the corner and bought all the morning 
papers. Some of them were early editions and did not 
contain Grimes’ literary product; but most of them 
did—on the front page. Casley had led the judge to 
believe, without exactly saying so, that his first action 
would be to seek out the college authorities and explain 
his innocence. 

But his plan, and it was quite obvious that he had a 
plan, was different. As soon as he had torn the heart 
out of the newspaper stories, he hailed a taxi and told 
it to drive to the University Club, of which he was not 
amember. ‘There he asked for Judge Lauderdale, and 
hearing that the judge was just finishing his breakfast, 
he sat down in the stranger’s room and waited for him. 


Iit 


Grimes was in the habit of boasting to those not 
likely to betray him that he had a cast-iron arrange- 
ment which made it impossible that those for whom he 
worked should reach him before 10:30 in the morning. 
The arrangement was not a complex one; he shared 
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an apartment with a friend who wrote statistical arti- 
cles for a technical paper, and this friend always an- 
swered the telephone and said Mr. Grimes had just 
gone out—at least he said this until 10:30. 

But the morning after the first performance of 
Catherine Howard the system broke down, for it was 
hardly seven o’clock—not five hours of sleep had been 
accomplished—when Grimes was roused by his friend’s 
shaking him by the shoulder and shouting at him that 
Miss Brooks was on the phone. 

“T told you,” Grimes shouted back, unclosing first 
one eye and then the other, “that never under any cir- 
cumstances. M4 

“T know,” said his friend; “but she understood all 
about that. She has to speak to you. She’s in some 
sort of a t’rific mess.” 

Holding his pajamas clutched about him, Grimes 
shuffled to the telephone. No sorrow, he thought, though 
not familiar with the Bible, could be like unto his sor- 
row—a heavy fat young man without sleep—practi- 
cally without it. 

“Hullo,” he said in a husky, sulky voice. 

He heard that Cynthia had had a serious accident—a 
rib broken and contusions. He could not get that last 
word over the telephone, and when he did hear it he 
didn’t know exactly what it meant. It sounded pain- 
ful. She was back in her own apartment; she’d been 
hours in the hospital, getting her rib strapped and her 
contusions taken care of; but she was going to be able 
to play that evening, and he must come to her at once— 
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something terrifically important which she could not 
possibly discuss over the telephone; but she could say 
this—she hoped he had not sent Mr. Casley’s letter to 
the papers—or had he? 

“Certainly not,” said Grimes, and was going on to 
explain that the professor’s letter had been simply idi- 
otic—so tame that it wouldn’t have constituted an in- 
cident at a Sunday-school picnic. But Cynthia inter- 
rupted him with an almost hysterical joy in her voice. 

“Oh, Grimesy, you are an angel!” she said. “You 
have your moments of genius. Come at once. I need 
you.” 

He came, reluctantly but promptly, and found Cyn- 
thia in a marvelous garment—all lilac and blue and 
pink like the inside of a mussel shell, stretched on a 
chaise longue in her small, crowded, pretty, little sit- 
ting-room, while Maud was just bringing in her break- 
fast tray. The garment had pink swan’s-down round 
the neck and sleeves, and Cynthia’s slim neck and arms 
coming out of this fluff looked as small and white as 
a child’s. 

She looked rather small and white altogether; but 
Grimes did not notice this, because her greeting was 
gay, and Grimes never knew that people felt badly 
unless they told him so—or died. 

‘How nice of you to be so quick, Grimesy,” she said. 
“A cup for Mr. Grimes, Maud. I don’t suppose you’ve 
had any breakfast yet, have you?” 

“Any breakfast yet!” said Grimesy bitterly. “I 
haven’t had any sleep yet.” 
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“Oh, poor thing!” said Cynthia. Her tone was 
sincere, but she made it clear that all the sympathy he 
was going to get had been compressed into those three 
words. “But I simply had to tell you how grateful I 
am to you for not printing that letter.” 

“No publicity man in this city would have printed 
it,’ replied Grimesy, inhaling greedily as Cynthia 
poured coffee into the cup which Maud had brought. 
“It was the dumbest, bummest letter—all about him- 
self to begin with—hardly a word about you. How 
you could have let him write such a letter 2s 

“He isn’t the kind of man you can order about, you 
know,” said Cynthia gently. 

“Well, of course, I’m trained; I’m a specialist,” 
Grimes went on, willing to yield something; “but I 
should think any one could have seen that that letter 
was no good. Now the one I got out yi 

Cynthia gave a shriek. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you did print a letter 
from Mr. Casley?” 

Grimes looked at her as if to say that women had 
no continuity of thought. 

“Of course I did,” he said. ‘What was all that 
about anyhow? I printed a letter which I wrote my- 
self; and it was a swell one, too, if I do say so. I used 
some of his—I ended with that quotation he got off, 
which turned out to be from Shakspere, ‘Farewell, thou 
art too dear for my possessing,’ but I managed to get in 
a lot about you, Cynthia; which, after all, was what we 
were interested in—your position on the American 
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stage and your beauty, your deep maddening eyes—I 
thought that was a pretty good phrase—your deep 
maddening eyes and your little red mouth—not so 
good, but then I was writing in a hurry.” 

“Oh, heavens!” said Cynthia, and she covered her 
face with her hands. ‘“Oh,” she moaned, “what will 
he say to me!” 

“What will he say?” cried Grimesy. “What can he 
say? He’s dead, isn’t he?” She shook her head with- 
out removing her hands from her face, and Grimes 
burst out, “Well, if that isn’t the limit! It seems as 
if you couldn’t trust any one nowadays. He gave us 
his word—it amounted to that. You see what a fool it 
makes of me, and of you, too, Cynthia. I feel like 
giving the whole thing up and going back to selling col- 
lars. This is worse for you than if it hadn’t happened. 
How our friends will laugh! The kind of girl that a 
fellow thinks he might commit suicide for and doesn’t 
—that’s the way you'll be regarded. And I dare say 
you let him quit, urged him to give up the idea, never 
thinking of me at all. The quitter—the coward!” 

These terms roused Cynthia. 

“Grimesy,” she said seriously and looking up at last, 
“he could not commit suicide. It was impossible. He 
is locked up.” 

“Locked up!” said Grimesy. His manner made it 
clear that though he was not prepared to accept any 
excuse or explanation, at first glance this one sounded 
good. “Well,” he said, “there might be a story in 
that. Locked up for attempted suicide, you mean?” 
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“No,” answered Cynthia, and she told him the whole 
story. As she spoke his irritation vanished. He drank 
his hot stimulating coffee in short gulps, his eyes never 
leaving her face, as if he were afraid of missing an ex- 
pression, an inflection. As she ended he sighed lux- 
uriously. 

“It’s got so many angles to it you don’t know which 
one to take hold of,” he said. “The idea of a man on 

the brink of eternity losing his temper with a truck 
' driver; the idea of a college professor locked up for 
street fighting, and being the better fighter; the idea 
of his not being able to fulfill his death compact on ac- 
count of being in jail. But the love motivation is the 
best of all: he gives up death to defend the woman he 
loves—and the truth as well, as it happens,” added 
Grimesy generously. 

He was not a man to throw out truth if it hap- 
pened to come up to the best fiction, as, his opinion be- 
ing contrary to that of the author of the Art of Lying, 
it very seldom did. 

“Oh, no,” said Cynthia, and then she added in a voice 
that would have lured a bird from a branch: “Dear 
Grimesy, my interest is in saving his life. He still 
means to kill himself—and will the instant the court 
turns him loose. I want you to go to the police sta- 
tion, or to the court, or wherever he is, and say that I 
must see him—bring him here.” 

“Vou bet your life I will,” said Grimes, looking like 
a bulldog. “These police-court reporters—if they get 
hold of this first! They’re fellows with no delicacy, 
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no taste; they might give it an ugly angle. They lack,” 
he added regretfully, “sensitiveness, if you know what 
I mean.” 

Before he could be assured that Miss Brooks did 
know what he meant, that, in fact, her mind had met 
his, Maud came in to say that a lady was weeping in the 
hall and would Miss Brooks see her for just a minute. 
It was, of course, Gertrude, with a morning paper 
crumpled in her hand. 

“Oh, Miss Brooks,” she cried, “this terrible story 
about Benedict! It can’t be true! Do you know 
anything about it? If he has killed himself I’m afraid 
it’s my fault. We were engaged, you know—at least 
practically engaged.” 

As Cynthia looked at Gertrude her eyes drooped 
and her throat seemed to grow longer and more swan- 
like; but she was not a cruel woman, and she said at 
once—almost at once, “No, Professor Casley has not 
committed suicide.” 

Gertrude sank into a chair as if her knees would no 
longer support her. She was not actually trembling at 
all, but she was suffering from what the French might 
call the madness of the front page—if the French had 
such things as our front pages; that is to say, her 
natural emotion about her cousin was rendered his- 
trionic and unreal by her knowledge that he was in the 
public eye and she was not. It was the same emotion 
which makes even the most truthful people tell you that 
they had fully intended to take the vessel that went 
down or the train that was wrecked, when, as a matter 
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of fact, the idea had hardly occurred to them as a pos- 
sibility. 

“Oh, thank heaven!” she murmured, pressing her 
hand to her forehead. “No outsider could guess from 
his cold cynical manner—but I know him so well. I 
understand him. Of course I knew at once he could 
never have written that vulgar, illiterate letter that ap- 
peared in the papers over his name.” 

Grimes, who had been hesitating at the door, won- 
dering whether any better story could be developing 
at the police court than here, started at these words. 

“What’s the matter with that letter?”’ he demanded 
fiercely. His thought was that here was another ama- 
teur criticizing professional work. 

Cynthia pressed her hand to her side, for laughing 
hurt her rib, although her face was like a mask, as she 
named Grimes to her visitor. 

“The trouble with that letter, Mr. Grimes,” said 
Gertrude, “is that Mr. Casley could not have written 
it—no gentleman could have written it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Grimes, “you don’t know just how a 
gentleman will write when he’s going to commit sul- 
cide on account of a hopeless passion. Real true hu- 
man emotion is not always the way it’s written about 
in books.” 

Every syllable in the sentence was disagreeable to 
Gertrude—the intimation that Casley had a passion 
for another and that the other had rejected it, but 
worse still the suggestion that she, Gertrude, had not 
been drenched in real emotion all her life. She felt 
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herself, however, too much of a lady to argue such a 
point; and in the slightly reproving pause that followed, 
Cynthia broke in, urging upon Grimes the necessity of 
haste. It was hard for him to go and leave his letter 
undefended, but he recognized his duty and went. 

Cynthia had rung the bell. 

“A cup of coffee for this lady, Maud,” she said. 

“T couldn’t eat,” said Gertrude. “Well, just a cup 
of coffee.” 

‘And a peach,” said Maud, who for some unfathom- 
able reason really cared whether or not Cynthia’s visi- 
tors had everything they could want. 

“Why, yes, perhaps a peach,” replied Gertrude as 
if she were doing Maud the greatest possible favor. 
“Would you mind,” she added to Cynthia, “if I tele- 
phoned to Professor Casley? You see, we were en- 
gaged—practically engaged.” 

“No, please do,” said Cynthia, and she pushed the 
instrument, which stood on a little table at her elbow, 
toward her visitor. 

She was not a small-minded woman; indeed, in a pro- 
fession noted for the bitterness of its rivalries, she was 
thought generous; but there was something about Ger- 
trude that stirred in every other woman a poisoned 
antagonism. Cynthia actually enjoyed the idea of 
Gertrude’s telephoning his rooms when he was safely 
locked up in the police station. 

The telephone had a dial, and Gertrude, with the 
most charming incompetence, did not know how to 
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manipulate it. Cynthia thrust out a slim arm and took 
it from her. 

“Do let me do it for you,” she said. She dialed 
quickly with one pointed forefinger. She leaned her 
ear against the receiver, while her eyes were fixed on 
Gertrude with a soft beam. ‘They don’t seem to an- 
swer,” she said at last. 

“But he can’t be out!” cried Gertrude. “It isn’t 
ten o’clock yet.” 

“Perhaps,” said Cynthia, “he has never come in.” 

Gertrude attempted to smile, as if this were the sug- 
gestion of a complete outsider, but she found herself 
obliged to do something that was more bitter than death 
to her—to ask for information from a rival. 

“How can you be so sure that Professor Casley is 
not dead?” she inquired. 

Cynthia now for the first time allowed herself to be 
openly annoying. 

She glanced down and said in a low tone, “TI can’t 
answer that without betraying his confidence. But I 
can assure you he is safe—quite safe—at the moment.” 

“Of course you can tell me,” returned Gertrude 
sharply. “You don’t seem to understand. I am ter- 
ribly worried about him. I have a right to the truth. 
He and I were engaged—practically engaged.” 

“So you have said three times.” 

“You mean you don’t believe me?” 

“You put it,” said Cynthia, “a little coarsely, but 


you have the idea.” 
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“Certainly,” said Gertrude, “you cannot think any 
nice woman would say she was engaged if she had not 
good reason for saying so.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Cynthia; and so strangely 
constituted is human nature that it never occurred to 
her that this was precisely what she herself had done 
only a few hours before. 

Her whole thought was taken up with the possibility 
that what Gertrude said might be true. She pretended 
to disbelieve it, because at that moment to give pain to 
Gertrude was delightful, but what the creature said 
might be true. How did she know that some lover’s 
quarrel had not been the real cause of his resolution to 
commit suicide—that all his long story of early trage- 
dies and present philosophic indifference were not just 
a veil he threw over his actions to conceal their real 
motives from her? If she wanted to save his life, per- 
haps the best and honestest thing she could do would 
be to send Gertrude to him. Did she want to save him 
on those terms? It was just like the lady or the tiger. 

There was a ring at the bell and her heart gave a 
great sickening bound, although she knew Grimes could 
not possibly have gone and come in this time. It was 
Weyburn—up at this phenomenal hour. He strode 
into the room and kissed Cynthia. 

“My dear girl,” he said, “I never was so surprised 
in my life Well, he’s a fine fellow, and I like him all 
the better for getting himself locked up for fighting. 
I don’t see you exactly as a college professor’s wife, 
but I hope he won’t make you leave the stage.” 
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“Wilfred, what do you mean?” asked Cynthia; but 
a terrible suspicion of what he meant was coming over 
her. 

“Didn’t think you were going to keep it all a sweet 
secret, did you?” said Weyburn, and he gave her an 
evening paper—for it was now getting to be ten o’clock 
of a fine autumn morning. 

There, in large type somewhat blurred, but of im- 
mense size, she read the headline: “Cynthia Admits 
She Will Wed Professor.” The whole story was there 
—so colorful there was no need to heighten it, and the 
intelligent reporter had done nothing to it but give it 
the flavor of truth. The academic shades—the first 
play—the first night—the purple passion—the suicide 
note—the last meeting—the street fight—the reconcilia- 
tion there in the street under the eye of the law—the 
arrest—the hospital. Then short sketches of the past 
careers of the two principal characters; Casley’s de- 
grees and published works; Cynthia’s rdles and a 
rumor that the King of Spain had looked favorably 
upon her at San Sebastian, and that she had once been 
engaged to a great thread manufacturer from Con- 
necticut—stories which, though untrue, had not seemed 
undesirable before, now shocked and disgusted her. 
And all the time Weyburn was running on: “They’ve 
been making my life a burden since six o’clock—lucky 
for you, my dear, that you have a private wire. Some 
smart young reporter picked it up at the hospital and 
followed it up to the police station. I sent my sec- 
retary up to court, thinking Casley might not know 
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his way about there, but I did him an injustice. He’d 
put it over the judge somehow or another and had got 
out an hour before.” 

“You mean he’s free?” cried Cynthia. “Good 
heavens, where is he then?” 

Weyburn laughed and glanced at Gertrude as if will- 
ing to include her in the joke. 

“Well,” he said, “I thought there was a possibility 
that I might find him here. But I suppose a bath and 
a shave after a night in a police cell zB 

Cynthia’s face grew slowly as white as paper. He 
was dead. She had mismanaged everything, and now 
he was dead. Either he would have come to her at 
once—in love or in anger—or else he would have kept 
to his original plan and gone home and quietly killed 
himself. She had been sitting there, talking and hating 
Gertrude, while the only man she had ever loved 
Perhaps it was not too late. If she only knew where 
he lived! Gertrude knew—that telephone number 
—as she sat there listening to it ringing perhaps he 
had heard it, too, with his dying ears. Some one must 
go to him immediately. This other woman who said 
he loved her——: 

‘“What’s the matter, Cynthia? Are you ill?” she 
heard Weyburn’s voice remotely asking. 

“Y’m afraid there has been an accident,” she said. 
“T want you and Miss—this lady to go at once to Pro- 
fessor Casley’s rooms, wherever they are, and see how 
he is. I’m afraid he may have killed himself.” 

“Not a chance,” said Weyburn. “A man just en- 
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gaged to you, my dear, might commit a good many fol- 
lies, but suicide would not be one.” 

Cynthia felt a growing weakness of body, but her 
will was strong. 

“You must go at once, Wilfred. It may be too late, 
but——” The agony in her eyes and the drawing of 
her little white face convinced Weyburn more than 
the incoherent words which she continued to pour 
forth. He would have done more than this for Cyn- 
thia, though he regarded this as a foolish expedition. 

“No harm in going,” he said kindly; but at that mo- 
ment the bell rang—a firm, continuous buzzing. “TI 
bet that’s he now,” he said. 

Nobody answered, none of the three spoke again, 
until! Maud answered the door, and, as Weyburn had 
prophesied, Casley himself walked into the room. 

“Ah, there you are!” cried Weyburn, very cordial 
and sane. 

Gertrude rose. 

“Benedict,” she murmured in a tone full of splendid 
but repressed emotion; and she went to him, and tak- 
ing his hand in both of hers leaned her brow against 
the point of his shoulder. 

Cynthia said nothing; but sitting up on her couch, 
she fixed her eyes on him—her eyes, which now seemed 
to occupy about two-thirds of her little white face. As 
a mother who has thought her child dead has time, on 
discovering that it is not, for such a trivial emotion as 
anger, so Cynthia now in her intense relief at seeing 
him alive had yet time to feel not only jealousy but 
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fear of the humiliation which she must shortly experi- 
ence before her rival, for even if he were not engaged 
to Gertrude, as she really did not believe that he was, 
he certainly was not engaged to her either. She looked 
at him in a last faint hope that he would look kindly 
at her, but his face was hard as stone. Nevertheless, 
his first words astonished her. He said in his cool 
drawl, “And how is my bride?” 

She knew it was an insult; and not accustomed to in- 
sult, she felt the blood rush to her cheeks; but no one 
else seemed to recognize it as such. 

Gertrude stepped back from him as if he had struck 
her, and Weyburn exclaimed heartily, “Oh, look at 
Cynthia blush! Well, I never saw that before.” He 
came and grasped the hand that Gertrude had released. 
“My dear fellow,” he said, “I wish you joy. I’ve 
known Cynthia for a long time and I think she’s about 
the grandest person I ever saw. You’re luckier than 
perhaps you know yet.” 

Casley did not answer, and Gertrude felt it neces- 
sary to make her little speech. Her most ardent wish 
was that Casley might be remembering how in one 
stage of the play she had described Cynthia as an un- 
educated little puppet. 

“I am so pleased, Benedict,” she said. “I think you 
and Miss Brooks so well suited to each other.” 

An example followed of why there was never dis- 
order in Casley’s classroom. He did not interrupt Ger- 
trude, for her voice died away as it became evident to 
her that he was going to speak. When he did speak he 
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did not raise his voice or hurry his enunciation. He 
said: 

“There is a taxicab downstairs, Gertrude. Take it 
and go home. A friend of mine is in it, but he will do 
you no harm. Don’t try to talk to him; he’s nervous 
and it will bother him. Send it straight back here, 
with him in it.” 

Cynthia, who had not been in the least afraid of Cas- 
ley’s violence when she saw the truckman turning in 
the air, was frightened now as she watched Gertrude’s 
silent retreat before his cold crooked smile—Gertrude, 
a person not sensitive to psychic impression. Cyn- 
thia’s heart began to beat with the curious beat of ter- 
ror, as if it leaped up and then dropped down, each 
time a little lower in her bosom than before. 

Weyburn looked at his watch. 

“Love is all very well, my dear fellow 

“Some people might disagree about that,” said the 
author. 

Weyburn did not notice him. 

“We've called a rehearsal at three, and between now 
and then we must cut out an hour and a half a 

Casley took from his pocket the manuscript, written 
in that fine legible hand of his, and gave it to the pro- 
ducer. 

“It’s done,” he said; and as if almost everything 
had been cleared away, his eyes now returned to the 
little face of Cynthia, white as the lace pillow it lay 


upon. 
But there was one more issue to be disposed of, and 


” 
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that now walked in as Gertrude went out—Mr. Grimes 
came back from the station house. He hurried in so 
unconscious that Cynthia almost called out to him in 
warning as if he were walking into some material trap. 

“Oh, Casley,” he said, “I’m glad to see you hale 
and hearty after all.” 

“That greeting, Mr. Grimes,” answered Casley, 
“shows me what I already knew—namely, that you 
will never understand the enormity of printing a ludi- 
crous, obscene letter of your own and signing another 
man’s name to it.” 

“Oh, what’s the matter with all of you?” exclaimed 
Grimes with irritation. ‘“That’s exactly the letter a 
man would write under——” 

“Tt’s exactly the letter you would write, Mr. Grimes,” 
said Casley; “that is to say, it is vulgar, unrestrained 
and entirely lacking in real emotion. I find, however, 
that though it was news that I should write it, it is not 
news that I did not. I find I cannot get any retrac- 
tion into the papers in a form that satisfies me. For 
news, Mr. Grimes, as you undoubtedly know, is very 
much like action in a play. It is the deed, not the 
word, that carries. Fortunately, in this case the deed 
is not hard to find.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Grimes. 

“Tt is my profession to make myself clear,” replied 
Casley, “and you will understand me—thoroughly. 
At twenty-five minutes past eight this evening, in front 
of Mr. Weyburn’s theater, Mr. Grimes, I shall do to 
you what I did to the truck driver. Did you happen 
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to see the truck driver in court this morning? Yes? 
Well, I was not particularly interested in hurting him. 
That will be news, Mr. Grimes; as an expert, you will 
agree with me about that. It will make it clear to 
all newspaper readers that I did not write your letter 
and that I object to its tone.” 

There was a silence. Grimes did not answer, be- 
cause he was thinking whether if he did not come to 
the theater that evening it would mean losing his job. 
Cynthia did not protest, because the doom of others 
had become a matter of but little interest to her. Wey- 
burn did not protest, because he was absorbed in read- 
ing the new last act. 

The silence in the room, however, attracted his at- 
tention, and raising his head, he said, “Look here, 
Casley, this is great stuff. This will go over with a 
bang. This—not to exaggerate unduly—is it.” 

Love and death might be floating about him, but to 
Weyburn the play was the priceless thing, the great 
climax and interpretation of life. He was alive with 
electric energy. 

“Here, Grimes,” he said, “get this to the typewriter 
and have her type the parts, and take one yourself 
to Derham. It’s all new for him—and for Cynthia. 
Not so much for the others, fortunately. If she knew 
it we could put it on to-night. We can try anyhow. 
Get along, Grimes.” He himself moved to the door. 
“At three, Cynthia,” he said. 

“No, not at three,” said Casley. “At four, or,” he 
added, as Weyburn shut the door behind him, “not at 
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all.” He touched the bell. “Tell your servant,” he 
said, “to take away these trays, and then not to inter- 
rupt us again until you ring—or I do.” 

It did not occur to Cynthia to do anything different, 
and Maud took the trays away. When she had left 
the room Casley walked to the door and locked it. 
Then he leaned against it, folded his arms, bent one 
knee slightly, an attitude in which he was accustomed 
to lecture, and began: 

“You, being interested in historical culture, will be 
interested in a general discussion of chivalry. In an 
age when any man—especially any armed man—could 
outrage any woman almost without risk, chivalry was 
an agreement on the part of men not to use their su- 
perior physical strength in relation to women in the 
way in which it is most natural to them to use it. And 
as spiritual nature as well as physical nature abhors a 
vacuum, chivalry in taking away this instinctive sat- 
isfaction from a man, gave him a substitute, something 
else to do for a woman—he was to protect her. But 
you, Miss Brooks, who have had to do with contracts 
all your life, know that no contract is binding if it is 
entirely onesided. A certain standard of conduct was 
expected of the ladies if they did not want their heads 
lightly smitten off. Technical faithlessness was some- 
times forgiven—witness the naked sword lying harm- 
lessly across the throats of the sleeping lovers—but an 
elaborate humiliation of a knight in order to amuse the 
lady and increase her publicity value—that, I think, 
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would have been considered as entirely releasing the 
knight from any of the obligations of protection. 
“You may be an adherent of the modern American 
school of chivalry which holds that nothing releases 
men from this obligation, but I am not. I hope this 
does not bore you,” he added, “but if it does, we have 
now finished with the general and may come down to 
the particular, which is always more entertaining.” 
And then, as if his anger at last broke through his 
studied calm of manner, he said, “What kind of men 
have you been accustomed to—that you should imagine 
you could treat me like this and escape all penalty?” 
She looked at him very gently. A great many men 
had been angry at Cynthia one time and another; 
but, right or wrong, she had never treated any of them 
gently before. Always before she had assumed that 
for any man to be angry at her was an insolent error 
deserving of punishment. She might have fared het- 
ter if she had made the same assumption now, for there 
is a kind of anger to which the soft answer is like kero- 
sene to the kitchen stove. 
“You have not heard my explanation yet,” she said. 
“No; oh, no,” he replied, beginning to stride about 
the room, and finding a small table covered with dibe- 
lots in his path, he gave it a sidelong kick which sent it 
crashing to the ground, and he did not even turn his 
head to see the destruction. ‘Of all the disagreeable 
and wearisome things I must do, listening to your ex- 
planations is not one of them.” 
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“T don’t know why you should assume that they will 
be wearisome,” said Cynthia. 

Casley fixed his gray eyes upon her like two points 
of white-hot steel. 

“Much that is true and much that is fiction is weari- 
some, but anything made up of both is intolerable. 
Your explanation—ch, I can imagine it!—a little fact, 
a little fiction. No, I won’t hear it.” 

“T have always told you the truth,” said Cynthia, 
opening her tired brown eyes. 

“You don’t know what truth is,” he answered. ‘You 
can’t even understand how ugly what you have done 
is—how common and vile. And to look as you do, 
as if you were a sensitive, lovely spirit—and then to 
betray me to a vulgar beast like Grimes, to confide in a 
policeman in order to get into the papers - 

“Stop!” said Cynthia. “No one shall speak to me 
like that.” 

“From now on,” said Casley, “I shall speak to you 
and behave toward you exactly as I please.” His eye 
fell upon the telephone standing conveniently at her 
elbow. He took it up and removed it to the distance 
that its wire permitted—too far for any unexpected 
call for aid. Cynthia pretended to ignore the action; 
but, as a matter of fact, it shook her nerves a little. 

“T don’t understand what you’re talking about,”’ she 
said. 

“You are about to understand. You have been tell- 
ing every one that you and I were going to be married. 
Well, we are!” 
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A moment before, Cynthia had felt that nothing in 
the world could have enabled her to lift her head from 
the lace pillow, but at this news she sat bolt upright. 

“Good heavens,” she said, “why should you want to 
marry a person you despise?” 

He laughed. 

“Well, not, as you have cleverly guessed, because I 
have any affection for you,” he answered. “That 
crowning humiliation I have been spared.” 

“You hate me?” she asked, and her voice had a sort 
of husky thrill in it. 

He shook his head. 

“T have you too completely in my power to hate 
you,” he returned. 

“Not even that,” she said, and tears began to fill 
her eyes and eventually to roll down her cheeks. 

“Perhaps I do hate you a little,” he returned, re- 
garding her critically, “because I faintly enjoy seeing 
you cry. But I have not yet answered your question 
as to why I intend to marry you. First, because it 
gives me complete power over you-—-a man can tor- 
ture his wife a long time before the law steps in. Sec- 
ond, it makes me appear slightly less ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. Third, it pleases my sense of jus- 
tice to bring one of your inventions true; and fourth, 
you have for me, as I suppose you have for most men, 
a certain physical allure.” 

“You love me,” said Cynthia. 

He smiled. 
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“There you will find you are mistaken,” he returned 
very quietly. 

“All right,” said Cynthia, “if you don’t love me, I 
won’t marry you.” 

“We shall be married,” he answered, “‘in about ten 
minutes.” 

“In this state,” said Cynthia, “you cannot be mar- 
ried without a license.” She said it triumphantly; but, 
as a matter of fact, she regretted her superior know!- 
edge of law. 

“There,” said Casley, “you are wrong. Marriage 
by a magistrate or justice is binding, although no license 
has been obtained. The unfortunate magistrate lays 
himself open to certain penalties, but a friend will do 
that much for a friend. Such a friend is now waiting 
downstairs—if the taxicab has come, as I believe by 
this time it must have.” 

“But this is absurd,” said Cynthia, and she felt sorry 
that so strong and brave a man in such a fine fury 
should make such a silly mistake. ‘No man, friend 
or foe, would marry two people if the woman refuses 
to be married.” 

“That is true,” he returned quietly. 

“And had you considered the possibility that I might 
refuse?” 

“Yes, indeed, I had thought of that,” said Casley, 
and he now approached the chaise longue and stood 
at the foot of it, looking down at her. “And that brings 
us to an alternative which in many ways I prefer to 
marriage. If I marry you, I shall be obliged to take 
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up life again for a few weeks at least in order to com- 
plete my little lesson; but this way I can be free in an 
hour. If you are really courageous enough to refuse 
to marry me, [ shall kill you. That also will give me 
a sense of power over you—that also will make me 
less ridiculous in the eyes of the world. And I need 
not point out to you that a man who has faced taking 
his own life does not attach an undue importance to 
the lives of others.” 

“T don’t think you really would kill me,” she mur- 
mured. 

“A good many women, I imagine, have died with 
that sentence on their lips.” 

They looked straight into each other’s eyes for a few 
seconds, and then Cynthia said, “Well, we needn’t 
argue about that, for I don’t intend to refuse.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you.” 

“T’m not going to refuse,” she went on bravely, ‘“‘be- 
cause it’s the thing of all others I want to do. I love 
you.” 

She held out her slim arms to him. 

“Now that’s rather clever of you,” he answered, im- 
movable at the foot of the couch. “An effort to take 
the sting out of it by pretending that you like it. 
Rather clever—very clever indeed.” 

“T love you so much,” said Cynthia, fixing her 
drenched eyes on him, “that you couldn’t frighten me, 
for both of your alternatives had their points—even 
being killed by you; but to be married to you—I 


hardly dared to think it was possible.” 
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“Fortunately, my worst enemies have never accused 
me of being a vain man,” said Casley. 

“Well,” replied Cynthia, “if we are to be married, 
I don’t care whether you believe me or not. I shall 
have plenty of time to make you. Let me see—this 
is 1924. Well, perhaps about the year 1940, when 
some one says, ‘Who are you speaking to? Your 
dog?’ you will answer, ‘No; the creature is my wife, 
who has been following me about all these years. I 
begin to think she loves me.’ ” 

And now it seemed as if their rdles were reversed, 
for as he stood there scowling at her a certain terror 
seemed to creep into his face, growing and growing, 
as she went on solemnly: 

“Oh, Benedict, every woman would love you, if you 
did not frighten them all to death with your remote 
contempt. You’re wonderful to look at, and strong 
and wise and violent and mad and superior and all the 
things women adore. You know almost everything, 
darling, except the most obvious thing in the world, 
which you don’t seem ever to have suspected.” And 
she rose, and, kneeling like a beggar in the streets, she 
walked the length of her chaise longue on her knees 
until she could put her arms about his neck. ‘“You’re 
in love with me, Benedict, and you have been since 
we started rehearsals.” 

He undid her hands gently, but with a power like 
steel. She sank down, grasping one ankle with her 
hand, and watched him as he again began to stride 
about the room like an animal in pain. 
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“Though you wouldn’t speak to me,” she said, “you 
never looked at any one else. I used to feel your eyes 
following me—following me. I dreamed about them 
every night. And when at last you came into my dress- 
ing room—I was so disappointed, Benedict. I thought 
you were going to take me in your arms then and there. 
I thought perhaps you would have if I had not been 
all covered with cold cream, and I wiped it off as quick 
as ever I could. Then I saw you didn’t know—didn’t 
know that you loved me, and I saw I must give you 
time.” 

A cry broke from him. 

“Oh, God!” he said. “No, I won’t travel that road 
again—not love.” 

This struck her as so pathetic that she began to cry 
again. 

“Oh, don’t you see,” she said, “that’s what you’ve 
needed so much—love—that you’ve been pushing away 
all the time? But you can’t push me away because I 
won’t be pushed. That’s why I told the policeman— 
because I was afraid you would kill yourself before 
you understood. We are going to be happy, Benedict 
—really, we are.” 

He approached her in a sort of slow wonder. “Love 
is not happy,” he said. “Love is tragic and terrible.” 

“TI hear different,’ she said, and as she laughed she 
began to cry more than before and to shake all over, 
so that he took her in his arms and held her very 
tightly. 

She was so small that anybody entering the room— 
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only no one could ente1, for the door was still locked— 
might have imagined that Casley was comforting some 
frightened little child—unless they had heard her gasp 
out between her sobs: 

“There, darling, don’t be frightened. Nothing shall 
hurt you this time. This time it will be all right; you 
see if it isn’t.” 

And at this protecting declaration his strained face, 
looking out over her head, relaxed into his own pe- 
culiar crooked smile, and he bent his head until his 
cheek rested rather uneasily on the top of her shaking 
head. They sat thus for several minutes, and then 
suddenly he laid her down on the chaise longue as if he 
were laying a baby in its crib, and walked to the door. 

“Don’t—don’t leave me!” Cynthia cried, but even 
as she spoke she saw he was only ringing the bell and 
unlocking the door; and when Maud came he explained 
to her that there was a gentleman downstairs in the 
taxi and would she be so kind as to ask him to come 
up. 

Maud, who had been alarmed at this tall tense man 
and the locked door and the sound of the crashing 
table, was much relieved by the courtesy of his man- 
ner. She had been almost afraid that something sin- 
ister had been going on in the sitting room. But some- 
thing in Casley’s voice and manner assured her that he 
could never be anything but calm and authoritative. 
So she delivered his message to the gentleman in the 
taxi and went back to her former occupation, which was 
pressing Miss Brooks’ costume for the third act. 
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But she did not get very far before the bell rang 
again, and she was summoned to dress Miss Brooks 
immediately, as she was going out. 

“T hope,” said Maud, “that you are not going very 
far, for you look tired.” 

“T’m going as far as the City Hall,” said Cynthia. 


A WOMAN WITH A PAST 


Nozopy asked her to dance, nobody noticed her, 
nobody looked as if they ever would notice her. She 
was nineteen years old and nothing like this had ever — 
happened to her before. At home—she and her an- 
cestors before her came from a prosperous country 
suburb of Boston—she was almost too popular for her 
own happiness; she lived so much in a group that she 
hardly had time enough to think life over—to savor 
her own enjoyment. Of the Harvard men who 
thronged her parents’ house there were always one 
or two who wanted to marry her, three or four who 
merely loved her hopelessly, and a great many—and 
these gave Deborah the most pleasure—who offered 
her a frank, warm, equal comradeship. She lived sur- 
rounded by these different types of masculine admira- 
tion. 

She was an excellent companion; she was fond of 
horses and dogs, she rode and drove and motored; 
she played a good game of tennis and a fair game of 
golf; she was distinctly an out-of-doors girl, and yet 
she was so finely made that in evening dress she looked 
as slim and fragile as any fainting heroine of the early 
nineteenth century. Only in her movements there was 


a vigor and firmness that meant strength; her slender 
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ankle never shook, her wrist never trembled. She was 
very pretty, blond, but not of the pale silver type; nor 
yet of the purely golden; her hair was the color of old 
maple furniture; her color was high; her profile short 
and clear; her jaw a little too square. American men 
of all ages, even the boys whose friends she had re- 
fused, were apt to say when her name was mentioned, 
“They don’t come any better than Deb Goreham.” 

So much for New England, but this was the Lido— 
that irresponsible little stretch of sand between Venice 
and the Adriatic. Here, where hardly a hundred years 
ago Byron and Shelley rode their horses along the 
empty beach, hotels are crowded together. 

The Lido is the summer playground of half Italy; 
and in September it has a special season. ‘Then it 
draws fashionable English people who do not care for 
shooting, and Americans who find the month dull in 
London and Paris, and yet are by no means ready to 
go home. 

Deborah had been in France most of the summer 
with her parents, but as they were starting for Venice, 
which was to be the climax of their trip, they had been 
summoned to Scotland by the illness of an old friend. 
They were grateful to their cousin, Bradley Goreham, 
who suggested that Deborah should join his wife and 
himself, already established at the Lido. 

All the Gorehams had the greatest confidence in 
Bradley—a thin, haggard, prematurely aged New Eng- 
lander of forty, a noble soul with a poor digestion; 
he managed the business affairs of the entire clan. 
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He had married a Southerner—not, his relations mur- 
mured among themselves, of the best Southern blood. 
She was admitted into the Goreham family as a sort 
of nonresident member; she was seldom in Boston, 
preferring New York and Paris; her desire to know 
people of importance and to make herself felt in new 
groups was thought vulgar and snobbish by her family- 
in-law, whose own opinion was that to have married a 
Goreham was enough. Deborah knew that Flora 
would be friends with every one in Venice with a title, 
and though she disapproved of the methods by which 
Flora attained these acquaintances, it must be owned 
she was looking forward to meeting Flora’s friends. 
Her cousin Bradley was at the station to meet her. 
She stepped from the dust and dirt of the Paris ex- 
press out upon the majesty of the Grand Canal. It 
was the late afternoon, and though her cousin had 
brought a motor boat to meet her, the distance to the 
Lido was so great that Flora was already dressing for 
dinner when they arrived at the hotel. Deborah went 
into her bedroom to greet her, but Flora was so busy 
telling her maid how to hook her dress, and urging 
Bradley to be quick about dressing, and to be sure 
the motor boat waited to take them back to Venice, 
where they were dining with a Russian princess, that 
the interview was not continuous. In the hard light 
over the dressing table Flora looked harder and older. 
As she talked she kept passing a powder puff under 
her chin, where a little hollow was visible. Her hand- 
some, glossy, blue-black eyes kept flitting from her 
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looking-glass to her dress, and back again—never to 
Deborah. 

The girl dined in her room, which was not part of 
her cousin’s suite, and then dressed and waited for 
them to come, as they had promised, and take her to 
the dance. She waited until after eleven, and then 
only Bradley came. Flora, he said, had gone straight 
to the party with some people who had been at their 
dinner. In the ballroom Bradley found her a chair 
and sat down beside her; he did not dance. The room 
was not overcrowded, and for a few minutes Deborah 
was amused at watching the dancers, as her cousin 
pointed out the notables—a celebrated cellist tangoing 
vigorously with Flora, a great singer of immense bulk 
pirouetting on his tiny feet. 

“TI wish I knew some of these younger fellows to 
introduce to you,” Bradley said. “Tl get hold of Flora 
as soon as she stops dancing.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” answered Deborah, who thought 
Flora ought not to require being got hold of; “I’m 
perfectly happy looking on.” 

This was a lie; she was not happy; after a few min- 
utes she began to hate—not only sitting still but the 
feeling that no one saw her, no one even glanced in 
her direction. She was not vain, but to be sought after 
and admired in a ballroom was as much a matter of 
course to her as to be fed and waited upon in her daily 
life; it was a presupposition; and, as we all know, there 
is something panicky in a presupposition giving way 
under us. She tried not to take it seriously, but as 
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the dances succeeded each other—the same tunes, the 
same steps that she danced so well—and no one asked 
to be introduced to her or even looked at her, a terrified 
depression began to come over her. 

She kept saying to herself: “Of course I don’t know 
any of these people as yet.” 

There was Tommy Cotter; he had almost lived at 
their house during his senior year; but Cousin Bradley 
had told her that Tommy was desperately in love with 
the dark-browed Spanish lady with whom he was 
dancing; she was a connection of the Carlist claimant 
of the Spanish throne, large, and old enough to be 
Tommy’s mother, but Deborah could see that there 
was something romantic about her—enough to turn 
Tommy’s head. Besides, as the girl was sufficiently 
just to admit, she had never particularly liked Tommy; 
there was no reason why he should rush to her side. 

And there—yes, no, yes—there was Mary Brockton 
—poor Mary, whom she had always considered un- 
interesting and, to be candid, second-rate at home. 
Mary was completely made over. Her dress seemed 
to be nothing but black jet chains which parted in 
the most unexpected places; her skin was a uniform 
dead white and her mouth redder than the reddest 
coral. Deborah did not know whether she was hideous 
or very beautiful, but it was obvious she was much 
admired—she was surrounded. 

Suddenly a low ironic English voice said in her ear, 
“Of what nationality is that red-mouthed young per- 
son?” 


Deborah turned and noticed for the first time an 
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old lady sitting beside her—surprised that she hadn’t 
noticed her before, for she was a strange figure. She 
wore a black velvet skullcap on her white hair, and 
had a great many lusterless diamond chains and stars 
and rings; she was small and seemed to be slightly 
twisted by gout or rheumatism, but her profile was 
sharp and all her features carefully modeled as if by 
a fine-fingered artist, and her skin was soft and pink 
and white. 

Deborah saw that she was asking about Mary. 
“Oh, she’s an American like me,” she answered. 

The old lady looked at her. ‘Oh, really?” she said. 
“Are you an American? You don’t speak like one.” 

This questionable compliment which most of us 
have heard at one time or another from our English 
friends was new to Deborah. She answered in perfect 
innocence: “Oh, yes, I do. I speak like all the Amer- 
icans I know. Perhaps you have never met the right 
kind.” 

This answer, which might have annoyed the old 
lady, appeared to amuse her. She laughed; in fact, 
she chuckled. ‘That must be it,” she said. 

Deborah had been brought up to be polite to the 
aged, but she had something of the American feeling 
that it is always youth that confers the favor. It never 
crossed her mind that her conversation could be un- 
welcome, and as a matter of fact it was cordially re- 
ceived. She told the old lady a good deal about Amer- 
ica, Boston and the Goreham family. Suddenly in the 
midst of one of her sentences, she stopped short. 
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“Do you know who that is,” she asked—“that man 
dancing with my cousin?” 

It was obvious he was an Englishman. In many 
countries the fashionable sporting set make themselves 
look like Englishmen—their clothes, their tones, their 
habits, even their manners may be English, but never 
their manner. That manner—blank without being 
sulky, unregardful yet never missing a trick, aloof and 
yet ready to break into the simplest friendliness to the 
right person—it isn’t copied, the well-bred English 
manner. This man had it superlatively. There were 
several princes and counts in the room, the cousin of 
a king, and the supposed son of a great sovereign, some 
of them lean and aristocratic as a greyhound is aris- 
tocratic, but none of them had the unassuming su- 
periority of this man. He was dark, too—at least his 
hair looked brown, though it was really a smooth dark 
red; his skin was tanned to a permanent copper color; 
his cheek bones high and prominent; and his left arm 
almost useless. Deborah couldn’t take her eyes off him. 
She liked the way he moved and talked and never 
smiled, the way his coat hung from his flat shoulders, 
the perfect way in which it was cut, and the casual 
way in which one of its buttons was broken. 

“He’s my nephew,” said the old lady. “His name 
is Brainard.” 

Deborah had plenty of time to observe him; never 
perhaps in the course of her short life had she been 
so completely at leisure, so unthreatened by interrup- 
tion of any kind as she was in that ballroom. She said 
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to herself, “I could fall in love with a man like that.” 

A few minutes later she heard her Cousin Bradley 
saying to her, “Sorry, Deb; I think I'll be off—don’t 
feel just right—must have eaten something—scampi, 
probably. Do you want to stay? If you do, Lady 
Armistead won’t mind your sitting with her.” 

She had wanted, a little while ago, to get away, but 
now there was something worth waiting for, What 
more natural than that Brainard should presently say 
to himself: “Who in thunder is that pretty girl in white 
and cherry color whom my aunt has picked up?” and 
come across the room to—speak to his aunt? She 
said she thought she’d stay a little longer—it was so 
amusing to watch, and Cousin Bradley, who she now 
saw was a strange gray color, disappeared from the 
room. Nothing happened. Brainard stopped dancing 
—and danced again, and went and stood by the door. 
He did not come. Once or twice his eyes seemed to 
glance across her, but they never paused. 

It must have been noticeable that her own eyes 
never left him, for at last the old lady said, as if in 
answer to a spoken wish, “I’ll call him over,” and she 
stood up and beckoned. 

He came at once. 

“TI want you to dance with this little American friend 
of mine,” she said. “She doesn’t know anybody.” 

“Oh, rather,” said Brainard, but without any of that 
enthusiasm which may be thrown into that overworked 


word. 
Deborah was ashamed that she was glad to get him 
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even on these terms. She enjoyed dancing with him, 
and she liked the hard feeling of the arm he put about 
her. And, she said to herself, it was only the beginning 
—she had two weeks before her. Perhaps She 
did not spoil their dance by talking, but when they 
stopped she said the first silly thing that came into 
her head: 

“Better weather for swimming than dancing. Do 
you swim in the morning or the afternoon here?” 

He did not look at her. He took his handkerchief 
from his sleeve and mopped his brow, and then he 
answered as if he had almost forgotten she had spoken 
to him: 

“Oh, I’m goin’ on this beastly early train.” 

He wasn’t a bit interested in her—nothing that she 
said ever would interest him—he had just danced with 
her to oblige his aunt. They were standing near a long 
open window, and an idea she had had of perhaps pass- 
ing through the window to the terrace died within her. 
She felt she ought to go away and leave him free, but 
she did not know exactly how it would be best to go, 
and as she hesitated Flora approached her—for the 
first time—and swept them both out to the terrace with 
her own motion. 

“Hello, Deb,” she said. “Having a good time?” 
And then turning to Brainard she added: “Looks nice 
down on the beach, dvesn’t it?” 

“Get your slippers full of sand,” answered Brainard. 

Deborah was delighted to see that he wasn’t a bit 
more cordial to Flora, with whom he had been dancing 
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a good deal, than to her, with whom he had not wanted 
to dance at all. 

“Oh, I don’t care if I do,” said Flora. “Come on. 
I left a scarf down there this afternoon in my tent, 
and I want to find it. The moon is bright enough.” 

The next moment Deborah was standing alone on 
the terrace. Brainard had said something about not 
liking to leave her alone, and she had answered that it 
was all right, she was going to bed. 

“Yes,” Flora agreed; “she must be tired.” 

And they had disappeared round the corner of the 
hotel, leaving Deborah where she stood. 

Flora was right; she was tired—tired and lonely and 
sad. She went upstairs to her room. 

Her windows faced—not the sea, but Venice. She 
could see the lights of the piazzetta and the campanile 
gleaming faintly in the moonlight. It was very beauti- 
ful, and the beauty made her feel worse. She knew 
it was foolish to feel that her place in the universe 
was fixed by one unsuccessful evening, but she did 
feel it—felt that her looks were uninteresting, her 
personality nonexistent; that she was a crude, raw, 
unattractive New England girl, who had better go back 
to her native obscurity as quickly as possible. And 
having reached this salutary conclusion about dawn, 
she went to bed and to sleep. 

She slept until after eleven o’clock, and woke, if not 
hopeful, at least not quite so much obsessed by the 
idea of Brainard. “I might have been able to do 
something with him if I’d only had time,” she thought 
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as she rang for coffee. Then she called up Flora’s 
room. The maid answered. Monsieur had been ill, 
very ill, during the night; the doctor was there. Deb- 
orah hurried to her cousin’s door in her dressing 
gown, and had a word with Flora, who looked paler 
and wilder and more irritable than ever. 

“No, no,” she said. ‘“He’s better. It’s just 
ptomaine. He will eat scampi. He’s going to be all 
right. You’d better go and get a swim.” 

It was a hot bright morning, and Deborah thought 
the advice good. She put on her black bathing dress 
with the short slit skirt, hardly more than an apron, 
which had been so much commented on last summer 
on the North Shore, and wrapped about her the gay 
pink knit cloak which she had bought especially for 
the Lido while she was in Paris, and which she now 
feared was a little too conspicuous. 

As she came out of the hotel and advanced toward 
the water, with the crowded piazzas behind her and 
the crowded beach before her, she had a sudden illu- 
sion that she was being stared at; a strange obsession 
that as she passed, excited conversation in Italian or 
English or French or Spanish sprang up behind her. 
Her first thought was that there must be something 
wrong with her clothes. She glanced down hastily. 
No, the pink cloak was holding together all right. Be- 
sides, as she looked about her, she asked herself what 
in the way of costume or lack of costume could be 
conspicuous here? On the one hand girls were playing 
tennis in one-piece bathing suits rolled up as high 
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as one-piece bathing suits will roll, and on the other, 
men in trunks and girls in pajamas were talking and 
sitting and strolling on the beach. No, it couldn’t be 
her clothes. 

Perhaps she was getting queer, imagining things— 
last night that no one noticed her, and to-day that 
every one did. She decided to ignore the impression; 
and then as she passed another group a hissed “Oui, 
c’est elle,” just reached her. She turned quickly. Yes, 
they were all looking at her. 

Suddenly Mary Brockton, in peacock-blue tights 
and a flamelike bathing cap, rose from the sands, and 
two or three men sprang up about her. 

“Oh—ho, Deb!” she shouted in the wrong kind of 
Boston voice. ‘The Prince of Berengaria wants to be 
introduced to you. And these are two counts—Ru- 
bino their name is—that’s Sandro and that’s Roberto, 
but you'll never know them apart. Tommy, of course, 
you know.” 

Deborah had a sudden feeling of being welcomed 
into a gang—of being wanted as a playmate the way 
she was at home. 

“You are up early,” said one of the little counts. 

Deborah at once noted a difference between Ameri- 
can men and Italians; the latter could say a mere 
platitude like this as if it had a special meaning. 

“And I didn’t get to sleep till awfully late,” she 
answered. 

At this every one laughed heartily, as if she had said 
something extremely clever; and Deborah, knowing 
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that it wasn’t clever, assumed that this was a measure 
of their friendliness and felt grateful to them. 

“But you did sleep?” said the count, as if this were 
a point he wanted to have settled once and for all. 

It crossed her mind that perhaps they were making 
fun of her for the horrible time she had had at the 
party. They should never know how long she had 
sat at her window worrying about it. 

She answered rather proudly, “Certainly I slept— 
very well.” 

The count gave a slight exclamation, shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away. She saw that for some 
reason her answer had not pleased him. 

The Prince of Berengaria, who, even in his bathing 
suit, wore a monocle, and had been studying her 
through it, now dropped it with a quick motion of 
his brows, and said with a most insinuating softness 
of tone, “I am having a leetle peek-neek on the beach 
this evening. Will you do me the honor to come?” 

It would have been Deborah’s impulse to accept at 
once and definitely, but something about his manner 
—she did not know just what—made her pause. 

“T must consult Mrs. Goreham,” she returned rather 
primly. 

The prince turned to Count Sandro. “She must con- 
sult Mrs. Goreham,” he repeated. 

He spoke with absolute gravity, but as the little 
count at once burst into a peal of laughter Deborah 
saw that the prince’s gravity was the kind that merely 
points a good joke. 
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She did not understand it, and annoyed with them 
all she turned away, dropped her cloak and walked 
into the water. To her surprise they all followed her, 
and others joined them. It was as if she were the 
magnet for the entire beach. They swam about her, 
asking her to various parties. The little counts were 
having tea for what they called the gang-a on the 
beach that afternoon; wouldn’t she please come? 
Mary Brockton was giving a dinner to be followed 
by dancing, before the peek-neek—which Deborah 
learned with surprise was not to take place until mid- 
night at least—would she come? And the next day 
she must have tea in the Piazza—that was the thing 
to do in Venice—Miss Goreham must do that. She 
could not have got rid of them if she had wanted to, 
but soon she didn’t want to. She thought she had not 
understood them at first; she saw now they were most 
eager to be kind and friendly; they evidently liked 
her and wanted her to be one of them. After all, if 
it had not been for last evening she would have thought 
such a wish normal enough. 

By the time she had finished her swim and had sat 
a little while in the warm sunshine and had swum just 
once more, she felt pleased with herself and her new 
friends and the world in general. 

After luncheon she knocked again at the Gorehams’ 
door. Her cousin was sleeping and Flora was resting 
and could not be disturbed. All was going well. She 
busied herself with unpacking and arranging her 
dresses for the round of parties she saw ahead of her. 
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A pretty girl of nineteen does not, unless she has 
something morbid in her nature, inquire too closely 
why it is that her fellows like her. Deborah wasted 
little time on this aspect of her situation. All she 
regretted was that Brainard should have gone away 
before she came into her own. She knew he would 
have been at all these parties; she had noticed how 
civil the Italians were to him. She thought that if 
she had been meeting him three and four times a day 
she could have succeeded in making him look at her 
when he spoke and think of her when he looked. 

She was eager to know more about him; and that 
evening at dinner when Count Sandro, who sat at her 
right, mentioned his name she took it up with interest. 

What was the matter with his left arm? 

Didn’t she know? That was how he got his Vic- 
toria Cross. 

“Oh!” cried Deborah, overwhelmed at this thought. 
“T didn’t know he was a V. C.” 

“No?” answered the little count, surprised. “But 
that is the main reason why all the lovely ladies fall 
in love with him.” 

There was a distinct intimation here that Deborah 
was in love with him, too; and she replied quickly, 
“Why, I’ve only seen the man once—lIast night.” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said the count. 

“T mean,” said Deborah, feeling that still their minds 
had not met on the point, “that his aunt just introduced 
nie —— 

“Ah, the wisest of us makes mistakes.” 
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“TI can’t see why it was a mistake,” the girl returned. 

The count laughed at this. ‘You mayn’t,” he an- 
swered, “and yet she may. And apropos—how is the 
other gentleman—your poor cousin?” 

“He’s ill; I haven’t seen him.” 

“Oh, you heartless girl!” 

This was most unjust. Deborah protested. “TI tried 
to see him, but Flora won’t let me.” 

“Ah, well, she is within her rights.” 

And as the man on her left spoke to her she heard 
the little count turn to his neighbor and repeat her 
last remarks with much enjoyment. What the man on 
her left was saying was interesting too. He was an 
older man—a painter who had been a good deal in 
America. He observed that it was really too bad 
that Brainard had been forced to leave so suddenly. 
This time Deborah contented herself with a bare as- 
sent. 

Her companion pursued the topic. 

“When is he coming back?” 

“J really don’t know,” answered Deborah coldly. 

He leaned back in his chair and studied with in- 
terest. 

“Oh, you American girls,” he exclaimed, “you're 
wonderful! Such poise, such aplomb!” 

What was it all about? Deborah wondered. Had 
Flora been making herself conspicuous with Brainard? 
Were they all trying to get information about it from 
her? Venice, she knew, had always been a hotbed for 


international gossip. 
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It seemed a little strange to her, and yet she was 
enjoying herself so much that she soon forgot all about 
it. Never at any party anywhere had she been so 
much of a belle as she was at the little dance before 
the picnic. Every man in the room who did not already 
know her had himself introduced to her and danced 
with her again and again. Tommy’s royal Spaniard 
and Mary Brockton were neglected in comparison. 
What a contrast to the night before! 

And it was the same thing at the picnic on the 
sands. Many efforts were made to draw her away 
into moonlight strolls along the beach, but she resisted. 
The little count became distinctly annoyed. 

“Mademoiselle does not like the moon as well to- 
night as she did last night,” he said. 

“T hardly saw it last night,’ answered Deborah 
stiffly. She did not like his manner. 

“Too busee?” asked the count teasingly. 

Three other people asked her when Brainard was 
coming back. 

She knew that her mother would not approve of 
the fact that staying like this in a great hotel she 
scarcely saw her chaperon at all. Yet it was nobody’s 
fault; Flora was busy taking care of her husband. 
Three or four times a day Deborah stopped at the 
door of the Gorehams’ suite to ask after Cousin Brad- 
ley’s health. The morning after the picnic on her 
way to swim she stopped, but as usual saw only the 
maid. Mr. Goreham was better. 
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How different was her reception on the beach this 
second morning. It seemed now as if every one was 
waiting only for her. The prince, thin as a rail in his 
black bathing suit and always his single eyeglass; the 
two little counts in pajamas of Turkish toweling, one 
dark red and one dark blue; and half a dozen other 
men of various nations with whom she had danced 
the night before were standing in a semicircle; and 
as she appeared in the distance they cheered and waved 
their hands and beckoned. 

Between her and them old Lady Armistead was 
moving slowly toward the hotel; she wore a large 
black beach hat, and she was followed by Parker, 
a severe English maid, carrying a shawi, two books, 
a copy of the Times and a parasol. 

It was the first time Deborah had seen the old lady 
since the dance two evenings before—the terrible eve- 
ning of her first arrival. She was a different girl this. 
morning, full of life and spirits and self-confidence. 
She did not wait for the old lady to recognize her; 
she stepped forward, showing her regular white teeth. 
in a beaming smile, and held out a frank American 
hand. 

“Oh, Lady Armistead,” she said, “isn’t it a wonder- 
ful morning?” 

Lady Armistead did not look at Deborah, or stop, 
or smile. She simply answered, “Oh, quite,” and, 
stepping round the girl, went on her way. 

Deborah was so much surprised that she stood where 
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she was and stared; and then as the prince drew near 
her she exclaimed: “Why! I think she meant to be 
rude to me!” 

The prince shook a long manicured finger at her. 
“She does not approve of dueling.” 

“T haven’t fought a duel.” 

The prince received this as a witticism. “Ah,” he 
said, “it’s worse to cause others to sin than to sin 
yourself, you know.” 

“T?” cried Deb, and the monosyllable fell from her 
lips like the bleating of a lost lamb. 

“T believe‘that’s the version this morning,” returned 
the prince casually. ‘How blue the sea is! Shall we 
go in now, or sit on the beach for a little?” 

But to his surprise, as he turned back from the 
contemplation of the Adriatic he saw that his compan- 
ion had left his side. With the pink cloak billowing 
out behind her she was tearing up the long steps of 
the hotel after Lady Armistead. 

The old lady, who suffered, as most of her family 
did, from gout, moved slowly, and Deb caught her 
halfway up—the most conspicuous spot in the whole 
Lido. 

“Lady Armistead,” she asked fiercely, “what have 
you heard about me?” 

The old lady straightened herself with some diffi- 
culty, looked at Deborah without the slightest change 
of expression while you might have counted three, 
and then she said, “It would take rather too long to 
tell,” and began to go on. 
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Deborah’s was not a tumultuous nature; she was 
not often angry, but never in all her life before had 
she received a personal insult. Everything she had 
inherited from her country and her family, as well 
as her own individual self-respect, made her feel that 
this was something one didn’t put up with. She laid 
her hand on the old lady’s arm—pitifully small and 
soft under her firm grasp—and said, “But you must 
tell me!” 

“Must?” said Lady Armistead, raising the place 
where her eyebrows should have been. She, also, was 
an indomitable spirit, and of much wider experience. 
“Must?” she said again, in the tone of one who now 
remembers she has heard a word like that before some- 
where. Then she added as if observing that the earth 
went round the sun, “I rest before luncheon,” and con- 
tinued up the steps and into the hotel, followed by 
Parker, who had never even turned her head during 
the short dialogue. 

Deborah stood there, beaten, her heart thumping, 
her cheeks hot. The incident was public. She was 
not only angry and shocked, but she was a little bit 
frightened—frightened, as most people are, of some- 
thing they do not understand. 

But having learned so much, it was not difficult to 
get the whole story. Mary Brockton was her inform- 
ant. The story, Mary said, had many versions, but 
roughly it was as follows: 

Flora Goreham had not wanted Deborah to come; 
she had been perfectly open about that—had gone 
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about telling every one what a bore it was to have 
an American flapper on her hands. The husband, 
however, had been awfully keen for her arrival, and 
had told every one what a charming pretty girl his 
cousin was; so much so that even before her coming 
some of the Italians had suspected a love affair be- 
tween him and his youthful charge. Well, she had 
come, and what had happened? Flora had barely 
spoken to her, and Goreham had hung about all the 
evening. And then Brainard—Brainard, whom so 
many women were making a fuss about—had plainly 
caught her fancy. 

Even Donna Ana had noticed the ecstatic expres- 
sion of her face while she was dancing with him. He 
had taken her out on the sands—the English were 
like that, all for direct action if they got going at all 
—Cousin Bradley had followed, had arrived, some 
said too soon and some too late; anyhow the two men 
had fought—that was what was the matter with Gore- 
ham—some said knives, some said fists; Flora had 
rushed out to save one man or the other, and had 
succeeded in getting the injured Goreham unnoticed 
into the hotel. Of course some people thought Flora 
had tried to poison him, but that was absurd. Brainard 
had made a get-away. The point that every one agreed 
on was that the two men were desperately in love 
with Deborah. 

‘And of course what people here don’t like about it,” 
said Mary in conclusion, “is that you’re so cold-blooded 
about the whole thing—don’t seem to care that your 
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cousin may die or even that Brainard has chucked 
you.” 

“But, Mary,” Deborah gasped, “you know that there 
isn’t one word of it true! You know that, don’t you?” 

“Well,” replied Mary dispassionately, “some of it’s 
true. Flora didn’t want you, not a little bit; and 
she’s simply off her head about Brainard; and you all 
four were outside together, at least out of the ballroom 
for hours that evening; and Brainard has gone off 
without a word, and your cousin is ill in a funny sort 
of way. I suppose all the rest is embroidery.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Deborah, and gave an exact, 
detailed account of every hour of her time since her 
arrival, ending, as Mary kept nodding her head in per- 
fect credence, with a request that she should tell every 
one what the facts were. 

“Or perhaps you have told them already that it’s 
all a lie?” 

“Not I,” answered Mary quickly. “I want you to 
have a good time here. Haven’t you noticed the dif- 
ference in the way every one treats you since this 
came out?” And she went on to expound at some 
length the philosophy of the situation—nothing like 
a good scandal for mystery and charm—that is, if your 
past was really unimpeachable. “I myselfi—and Pm 
just as much cursed by being a New Englander as you 
are, Deb—I try to get the result by my clothes and 
this new lip rouge. But you have all the luck. What 
do you suppose a girl like you—a good, nice and, 
if you'll forgive me, commonplace American girl—has 
to offer these people? Just nothing at all. But now, 
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without any effort, without doing anything you 
oughtn’t to do, you have attained fame—you’re the 
most conspicuous and alluring figure here. Oh, yes, 
your simple, open manner combined with this horrid 
story is the most provocative, amusing thing to them 
all. Every man on the beach is mad to find out what 
you're really like.” 

“T think it’s perfectly disgusting!” said Deborah. 
It was disgusting when she thought of the other men, 
but when she thought of Brainard—oddly enough she 
noted that the idea of her name being associated with 
his was not so revolting as it should have been. “Be- 
sides,” she added after a second, “suppose the people 
at home heard about it?” 

Mary laughed. ‘People at home aren’t as different 
perhaps as you think they are. But don’t worry; if 
they heard of it they wouldn’t believe it. They know 
you, and they know Flora.” 

“It wasn’t twelve o’clock when I went upstairs to 
bed,” repeated Deborah. 

“No use in saying that if you can’t prove it.” 

“T shall prove it somehow or other.” 

“You'll make a great mistake if you do.” 

But Deborah couldn’t agree to this. More than 
the scandal the remembrance of Lady Armistead’s in- 
solence poisoned her whole being. She must settle the 
score with the old lady. 

Still in her dry bathing dress—her interview with 
Mary had taken place in Flora’s tent on the beach— 
still with her pink cloak wrapped about her, she went 
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to the desk and inquired the number of Lady Armi- 
stead’s sitting room, and went straight there, unan- 
nounced. 

She did not know how she was going to get in, short 
of strangling Parker, but as a matter of fact the door 
was not even locked. She opened it and walked in. 
Lady Armistead was not resting, she was writing a 
letter—in purple ink on cross-hatched paper. She 
looked up as Deborah entered and said, “Really!” 

The English make fun of us for our universal use 
of the word “well,”’ but really they overwork “really” 
in much the same way. They make it express interest 
and disbelief and belief and surprise and, as Lady 
Armistead now used it, extreme protest. 

“Lady Armistead,” said Deborah, her voice shaking 
a little, but her purpose firm as a rock, “I’ve just found 
out why you were so rude to me a few minutes ago.” 

“Was I rude?” murmured the old lady, as if rudeness 
had been nearly but not quite the note she had intended 
to strike. 

Deborah did not leave in her any doubt. “Yes, you 
were,” she answered. “You were rude to me because 
you had heard this awful story about me—but it isn’t 
Prue. 

Lady Armistead dipped her pen in the purple ink. 
“Perhaps,” she said in her lovely low voice—“perhaps 
you overestimate the interest I take in whether it’s 
true or untrue.” 

Deborah felt an impulse to snatch the pen out of 
the small gnarled hand, but she didn’t. She ap- 
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proached the desk and said, “But you do take an in- 
terest. You must—you bet you must! You think you 
have a lot of influence—oh, yes, you do; all English 
people like you think so—and you have. But you’ve 
got to use it right. Now this time you were wrong. 
I did not go on the beach at all. I went straight to 
bed after I had danced with your nephew. It wasn’t 
midnight when I went up.” 

The old lady looked at her reflectively. “I don’t 
know how much of this disagreeable story you know,” 
she said, “but I may say that if you can prove what 
you say it will leave your cousin, Mrs. Goreham, in 
rather an uncomfortable position.” 

“I can prove it,” said Deborah, though her tone 
betrayed that at the moment she did not know ex- 
actly how, and she added suddenly: ‘But do I need 
to, as far as you’re concerned? Lady Armistead, don’t 
you really know I’m telling the truth?” 

There was a little pause, and then Lady Armistead 
said very quietly, “Yes, I believe you are.” 

This reply gave Deborah so much pleasure that she 
knew that in about two minutes she would be crying, 
and she wanted to get away before that happened, 
so she hurried on: 

“Thank you. In that case you must do something 
about it. You must Z 

The old lady interrupted her. “Really, my dear 
child,” she said, “you use the word ‘must’ too much. 
I shall do something about it, but you must leave it 
to me—what it shall be. And now I hope you won’t 
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think me insolent—or shail we say British?—if I ask 
you, next time you come, to knock on the door first.” 

Deborah felt guilty. “I’m awfully sorry,” she an- 
swered. “Bursting in like that. But you know,” she 
added, smiling, “it’s a good deal of an adventure to 
tackle you. You’re a good deal of a proposition, Lady 
Armistead. It needed a lot of courage.” 

Lady Armistead smiled, too, broadly; she had been 
half smiling for some time. “I think you have a great 
deal of it,” she said. “I like courage.” And she 
nodded and went back to her letter. 

Deborah went back to her room comforted. It 
didn’t matter so much what other people thought, if 
Lady Armistead understood. In her room she found 
a basket of peaches and grapes from the two little 
counts, who owned a fruit farm on the island; a huge 
bunch of Venetian flowers from the prince, and several 
notes and telephone messages suggesting parties of 
various kinds. What a fraud she was, she thought; 
she owed all this civility to the scandal—to the idea 
that she was a woman with a past. And suddenly 
some lines of Wilfrid Blunt’s popped into her head: 


“A woman with a past.” What happier omen 
Could heart desire for mistress or for friend? 
Phoenix of friends, and most divine of women, 
Skilled in all arts to venture or defend, 

And with love’s science at her finger’s end, 
No tears to vex, no ignorance to bore, 
A fancy ripe, the zest which sorrows lend 
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Ah, there was a picture to stir any nineteen-year- 
old girl’s imagination! And that was the picture she 
would break up by offering proof—if she could get it 
—that she was nothing but a nice, good, commonplace 
little American girl. She sat down in a chair by the 
window. 

“T must think,” she said to herself. “What proof 
can I get?” Instead she began thinking about Brain- 
ard. 

She was interrupted in this pleasing occupation by 
the entrance of Flora, Flora looking so distracted that 
Deborah’s first thought was that Bradley must be 
dead. 

“Oh, no, no,” said Flora; “he’s all right. He’ll be 
up to-morrow. See here, Deb, I had nothing to do 
with your coming here. I know it’s no place for young 
girls. It isn’t my fault that you’ve got yourself into 
a mess.” 

“T haven’t got myself into a mess, Flora.” 

“The thing for you to do is to go back to 
your parents at once—to-night—by that seven-o’clock 
train.” 

So that was what she had come for! Of course. 
To get her away before Cousin Bradley, the soul of 
honor, was up and able to insist on the truth being 
told. 

“No,” said the girl; “that would look like running 
away.” 

“They’d all forget about you in half an hour.” 

“T shan’t do it, Flora.” 
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Flora shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, very well,” 
she said. “As an older woman I’ve advised you what 
you ought to do. Of course I can’t make you do it.” 
And she turned and left the room again. 

Deborah’s wishes were conflicting. A great deal of 
her did want to shake the dust of the Lido from her 
feet and go back to her mother, but some of her 
wanted to remain, not only to fight but to savor this 
romantic vision of herself—to enjoy this exotic inter- 
national admiration. 

“Tt’s the only time in all my life I shall ever be a 
woman with a past,” she thought, “and I should like 
to find cut what it’s like.” 

She had tea on the beach that afternoon with the 
gang-a. It was a lovely day—the sea looked like a 
turquoise, and boats with leather-colored sails kept 
drifting past. Some of the party were in baihing 
clothes, some in flannels, some in muslins. Deborah 
had on her favorite dress—plain white with a hat the 
color of the sea. 

It was long after seven when they began to saunter, 
still in a group, toward the hotel. The prince, walk- 
ing beside her, was making fun of her ivory-handled 
parasol, which he insisted was just the sort of thing 
a Puritan would select, and the two little counts, be- 
hind her, were commenting to each other on the be- 
coming lines of her dress, when Deborah, looking up, 
saw that Brainard, standing on the steps of the hotel, 
was simply waiting for them to reach him, 

From the emotion she experienced at seeing him 
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again—more splendid and blank than ever—one ter- 
rible idea emerged: He was going to make it clear 
—to her if to no one else—that he had never taken 
the least interest in her, that no scandal ever had or 
ever could group itself about her and him as central 
figures. She stopped short, and so did every one 
else. Only the prince, who prided himself on keeping 
up with the English language as spoken on both sides 
of the Atlantic, said: “Why, look who’s he-a!” 

And then other voices greeted him. ‘Hello, Brain- 
ard. You back? Isn’t this unexpected?” 

“Rather,” he answered, and approaching the group 
spoke to Deborah quite loudly—loudly at least for one 
of his nation—that is to say, just so that those stand- 
ing near her could hear what he said. He said, “My 
aunt wants most tremendously to speak to you. May 
I take you to her?” 

It never occurred to Deborah to make any verbal 
reply; she simply moved forward like a manikin in a 
trance and went up the long steps beside him. She 
was trembling, trembling with excitement, and the 
sense of his nearness, but most of all with shame. 
What must he think of her for having made no public 
denial? She saw now so clearly that a girl of any 
refinement of feeling could not have existed a minute 
without repudiating such a scandal. She kept glanc- 
ing up at him, but his handsome tanned profile was 
like a mask. 

He opened the door of his aunt’s sitting room— 
without knocking. 
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“Here she is, Aunt Pattie,” he said; and even in the 
midst of her distress Deborah was aware of a faint 
amusement that Lady Armistead should be so inap- 
propriately named. 

“Ah, yes, my dear,” said the old lady, much in the 
tone she might have used if she were going on to ask 
if any one had seen her knitting bag. “You see, the 
proof you spoke of has appeared in the most con- 
vincing form—my nephew himself. We both think 
you have behaved so admirably.” 

“So very decently,” corrected Brainard, as if his 
aunt had hardly put it strong enough. He was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room with his arms folded 
and his long legs a little spread, and he looked down 
at Deborah and smiled. 

“But was it quite worth while?” asked Lady Armi- 
stead. 

“Rather not,” said her nephew. 

Deborah did not understand what they meant, and 
Lady Armistead explained: “Forgive my saying I don’t 
think your cousin is quite worth sacrificing yourself 
for like this.” 

Deborah saw it then—they thought she was being 
noble—that was why they were so kind and flattering. 
She must tell them the truth—that it wasn’t for Flora’s 
sake she had been silent, but just to gratify her own 
disgusting greed for admiration. She drew a loud, 


trembling breath. 
“J haven’t been decent or noble or whatever you 
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call it,” she said, and then she sat down on the sofa 
and began to cry. 

Almost instantly Lady Armistead was sitting on one 
side holding her left hand, and Brainard was sitting 
on the other holding her right hand, and they were 
exchanging sentences about how much she had been 
through and whether it wouldn’t be better for Brainard 
to fetch the sal volatile—a mysterious substance which 
Deborah had read about in English novels and felt 
rather curious to see—only she hoped he wouldn’t 
let go of her hand in order to go and get it. He didn’t. 

“T say,” said Brainard after a minute, “hadn’t she 
better move her things down to one of your rooms?” 

“T want to go straight back to my mother,” sobbed 
Deborah. 

“Quite right,” said Lady Armistead. ‘Where is 
she?” 

“In Scotland.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Brainard, and this time the 
word meant pleasure. “We are going back there al- 
most at once.” And he added to his aunt, “We’d 
better take her with us.” 

They murmured back and forth above her head 
about trains and trunks. Deborah was shocked to 
find that her resolution to tell the truth had melted 
away; she couldn’t find enough of it to piece together. 
She heard Lady Armistead say, “Then I’d better tell 
Parker to pack her things for her at once.” 

Deborah felt her left hand replaced on her lap. 
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Lady Armistead had risen and left the room. Deb- 
orah—she never knew exactly why—made an effort 
to rise too. But it did not succeed. Brainard’s left 
arm was not so useless as it appeared. She found 
herself crying comfortably on a gray tweed shoulder. 
To be doing so seemed perfectly natural. 
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He told his chauffeur to stop the car at the entrance 
to the lower garden, and as he mounted the stone steps 
he looked up at the house with affection—his house— 
his home—though he had hardly lived there since he 
bought it. 

It was a low wooden house painted white; three 
long windows with pale-green shutters opened on a 
terrace. As he stood looking, a procession of waiters 
came out rolling large round table-tops, like a frieze 
of Greek warriors bearing shields. The sight annoyed 
Rawley—most unreasonably, for if you rent your 
house you rent your tenant the privilege of marrying 
her daughter from it if she happens to want to. But 
Rawley, who had been feeling since he saw the place 
again that it was much too good for any outsider, now 
found himself exclaiming inwardly: “A wedding! 
What an outrage!” 

He had bought the house ten years ago for his 
mother, but she had died before they had even moved 
in. After her death he had gone on his expedition 
to the Caucasus, and then the war had intervened. 
He had come home in 1918, and had spent a year 
in planting and painting—he had laid many of the 
bricks in the terrace with his own hand and had helped 
to dig the excavation for the little swimming-pool. 

300 
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But, like a child with a complicated toy, he had found 
it more amusing to get ready to play than to play; 
and by the time the house was ready for occupancy 
he had begun to grow restless and had gone off to 
Central America. Then, when for the third time he 
was ready to settle down, a wonderful opportunity for 
taking over another man’s shooting trip in East Africa 
had tempted him. This time he had decided to rent 
the house—shooting in East Africa being an expensive 
luxury. 

He had thought himself exaggeratedly courteous in 
telegraphing his tenant that he was coming down to 
get out some stuff of his stored in the attic. Many 
landlords, he thought, would simply have descended 
upon her without notice; and therefore he had been 
irritated by her answer, which was: “Please come some 
other day. My daughter being married to-morrow.” 

He couldn’t come any other day—because two days 
later he was sailing. The best he could do for her 
was to come in the morning and get away by noon. 
As the wedding was at four o’clock, he couldn’t see 
why he should cause the slightest inconvenience. 

It was June, and the garden was looking beautiful. 
He could hardly believe that it would have improved 
so much since he had last seen it. The grass paths 
were like strips of emerald velvet and solid waves of 
perfume came to him in the high hot sun. Suddenly 
he found himself wishing he wasn’t going to Africa— 
he would rather be living quietly in his own house—if 
only these horrible Bruces—— 
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Could it be that he was getting old? He couldn’t 
remember how old he was—thirty-one or thirty-two 
his last birthday? He walked along with a brow 
slightly contracted trying to calculate from the year of 
his birth, which he knew was 1892, when he came upon 
a young man seated on a stone bench within the semi- 
circle of a cedar hedge. 

It was exactly the spot Rawley had been making 
for himself—cool and secluded. He had meant to sit 
there and look out at the garden and consider his 
own nature, but all such ideas were put out of his 
head by something in the young man’s attitude. His 
elbows were on his knees, his head and his hands were 
alike hanging down, and he was swaying very slightly 
from side to side. Rawley, who had seen a good deal 
of life in many parts of the world, civilized and un- 
civilized, did not need to be told that this young man 
was in trouble. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, for he had found 
the most direct question the best. 

The young man looked up, showing a white face, 
which he vainly tried to arrange into an expression 
suitable for meeting a total stranger. 

“Nothing,” he answered, but not as if he really 
wanted to be believed. 

“What’s the matter?” said Rawley again, in ex- 
actly the same stern tone. There it was, he thought; 
if you rented your house, you might find people in 
agony in all your favorite corners. 

The boy stood up, fumbled in his pocket and pro- 
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duced his cigarette case, and, having taken it out, 
seemed to forget what he wanted with it. His pale 
blue eyes—paler in the bright light—fixed themselves 
slowly on the newcomer. “Aren’t you Mr. Rawley?” 
he said. “I think you were once kind enough to give 
me a letter to that fellow who was digging in Yuca- 
tan.” 

Rawley was always being asked for such letters in 
the interests of men who, having failed in civilized 
conditions, jump to the conclusion that they will do 
better in the wilds. “Oh, yes,” he said, groping for 
the facts. “Aren’t you Bill Severidge’s nephew? Let 
me see—you did not go after all—you got engaged— 
or something.” Then a light broke. “Is this your 
wedding that I’m interfering with?” 

It seemed a harmless question, but was not well 
received. The young man sank down and covered 
his face with his hands. “She’s just changed her 
mind,” he said. 

“Great heavens,” cried Rawley, “at this hour!” And 
glancing up at the house he saw that the tables were 
now being set and waiters with bunches of gilt chairs 
in their hands were coming out on the terrace. 

All his antagonism now concentrated on the Bruces 
—what people! Not only having a wedding in his 
perfectly good house, but trapping the nephew of a 
splendid fellow like Billy Severidge, doing him out of 
a trip to Yucatan and then throwing him over at the 
last moment. He became instantly a partisan of the 
young man, whom, just a moment before, he had 
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thought of as a rather weak, feeble creature—but even 
as a partisan he wished to be fair. ‘Has anything hap- 
pened to change her?” he asked. 

The boy shook his head. ‘“‘We’ve been engaged three 
months—perfectly happy—at least I’ve been. No one 
can understand it—not even her own mother.” 

Rawley sat down beside the boy with an air of 
brisk decision. He was thought by many people to 
be a hard man, but by a few to be ridiculously kind 
and soft-hearted. The reason for this divergence of 
opinion was that he spent no time or energy over all 
the small acts of civility and charity that most people 
consider their duty; but every now and then he would 
decide to save some cause or some individual and 
would do it thoroughly. He took one of these resolu- 
tions now, moved, he would have said, by pity, but 
actually, more likely, by his irritation with the Bruces. 

“Now listen to me,” he said in the tone of a man 
accustomed to being listened to. ‘Whenever you lose 
anything in this world, no matter how valuable, there 
is always a compensating freedom. The trick is to use 
that freedom to the utmost. I haven’t seen your 
fiancée, but I am going to offer you something that 
is a good exchange for any girl. I’m starting for 
East Africa the day after to-morrow, and I'll take 
you with me, if you want to go. I'll guarantee you at 
least one lion.” 

The young man stared at him. “You mean give her 
up?” he said. 
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“I thought she had given you up. You don’t want 
to nag a woman into marrying you, do you?” 

Young Severidge nodded. “I want Sybil on any 
terms,” he said. 

The suspicion that this was not the stuff out of which 
big game hunters are made flashed through Rawley’s 
mind, but was instantly repressed. “You make a great 
mistake,” he said. “If you marry a woman against 
her will, everything that goes wrong is your fault. 
It’s bad enough on a fifty-fifty basis. But if there 
is any chance that she may change her mind again, 
nothing would make her do it as quickly as the knowl- 
edge that you had something better to do.” 

“Better?” said the boy. 

“Better, in my opinion,” answered Rawley. 

“You think women are like that?” 

“T think every one is like that. Even you. You 
are not keen to go with me——” 

“Oh, yes, I am,” said Severidge. “It has always 
been my dream to shoot a lion.” But his tone wasn’t 
really eager. 

2 but if you heard I was offering the place to 
some one else, you’d know at once that you wanted 
it,” said Rawley. “Take my advice and go to Miss 
Bruce and put it to her once and for all—that you 
want to marry her if she’ll go through with it, but if 
she won’t you want to know, for you have a chance 
to go to Africa with me.” 

“T see,” answered the boy. “Well, I believe Til do 
that—only I’d like to think it over a little.” 
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Rawley stood up. “You haven’t much time,” he 
said. “I shan’t be here more than half an hour.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” the boy answered. “Only 
I’m expecting my uncle at any minute. You wouldn’t 
mind my talking it over with him, would you?” 

“Talk it over with any one you like,’ Rawley re- 
turned. “Only it strikes me there has been too much 
talk already. A little action would be a relief.” 

He turned to go and something in his decisive move- 
ment gave the boy a new idea. “Why don’t you speak 
to her?” he said. “I’ve been waiting for my uncle, 
but you would do even better. Any girl would listen 
to a man like you—a man who’s done the things you’ve 
done.” 

Rawley was no more susceptible to flattery than any 
nice person ought to be, but this hardly seemed credi- 
ble. ‘She probably never heard my name,” he an- 
swered. 

“Oh, yes, she has. I’ve talked about you to her—she 
knows all about what you did in the Caucasus. Tell 
her what you just said about taking me or leaving me. 
You could make the African trip sound much more 
wonderful than I could.” 

Rawley hesitated. After all it was to his interest to 
get a definite answer out of the boy—yes or no— 
before he left. Besides he liked to see things done 
and done right. ‘Very well,” he said, “I'll speak to 
her. Ill get a decision one way or the other—I can 
promise you that. Don’t blame me, though, if it’s 
negative.” 
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The boy made a hopeless gesture as if he were be- 
yond blaming any one and Rawley went on toward 
the house. 

On the terrace the waiters, chatting to each other 
in the idioms of southern Europe, hardly moved out 
of his way to let him pass. He did not go in at the 
front door, but seeing the long windows of his own 
library open he stepped inside. 

The room had been divested of every piece of fur- 
niture. Only the books—his books—ranging from 
floor to ceiling, greeted him with their familiar backs. 
He forgot everything else. There was a map—he 
moved to the shelves and became absorbed. 

Presently the door of the room opened and a middle- 
aged lady entered—Mrs. Bruce, he supposed. He had 
been told she had once been a beauty, and this lady 
had a splendid, rather hard profile; but now she was 
obviously not at her best either physically or spiritually 
—her face was worn and her hair pushed back too 
much from her forehead. She looked at him des- 
perately for a second as if he were just one more 
hideous complication in her life, and then her face 
brightened. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” she exclaimed in a 
tone of genuine pleasure which surprised Rawley, who 
remembered her warning telegram. 

“You’re very kind,” he answered formally. 

“Oh, it’s not kindness, it’s pure selfishness,” she re- 
turned. ‘“We need you terribly—nobody but you, I 
believe, can make these two young people see reason. 
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Of course it’s all Sybil’s fault. She should have known 
her own mind earlier. Only if Freddie wouldn’t cry 
so much.” 

“Does he cry?” said Rawley, thinking that really 
if he went about crying in the heart of Africa: 

“Only because he loves her so much,” said Mrs. 
Bruce. “Oh, I’m entirely on his side. I think she 
ought to go through with it now, no matter how she 
feels. I can’t face the scandal of turning every one 
away. Besides, between ourselves, Mr. Severidge, it 
doesn’t make much difference after a year or so whom 
you marry. Romantic love makes so much trouble. 
That’s the reason we have so many divorces in this 
country, because we’re so romantic. The older civili- 
zations know that jealousy and passion and all those 
things aren’t for domestic consumption. My daughter 
keeps saying that it’s terrible to marry a man you 
don’t love. So it is, but life’s terrible. It’s probably 
a little more terrible not to be married at all—I can’t 
make her see that.” 

“T think you’re wrong,” said Rawley. 

“Ah,” said this alarming woman, “wait until you’re 
older. Wait until you’re old and sick and lonely and 
no one wants to come and take care of you.” 

He wished she had not said just that. For more 
than a year now he had been not lonely, but uncom- 
fortably aware that such a thing as loneliness existed. 
A little shiver ran through him, and he said coldly: 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“T want you to make him behave like a man.” 
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Rawley shook his head. “If he had it in him, he 
wouldn’t wait for me to make him.” 

“At least,” said Mrs. Bruce, “you can make him go 
to her and say she must take him or leave him. That 
might bring her to her senses. Have you no influence 
over your own nephew?” 

“Worse than that,” said Rawley, “I haven’t a 
nephew. I’m not Bill Severidge. I’m just the land- 
lord.” 

“Mercy,” said Mrs. Bruce, “how idiotic!” With 
which she turned sharply and left the room as if some- 
how the whole thing had been his fault. 

Perhaps she would come back, he thought, and tell 
him when he might attack the attic. In the meantime 
he went back to the perusal of the map, made many 
years ago by a famous explorer—yes, that was the 
place, he thought, where they left the main high- 
way 

Again the door opened. He looked up. A girl, white 
as a camellia, with a small and now trembling red 
mouth, had come into the room. She shut the door 
behind her and now stood leaning against it, staring at 
him. Then she advanced to him and, as if it were the 
most natural gesture in the world, she put her arms 
about his neck, and laying her head against his heart, 
murmured: “Oh, Uncle Bill, you’re going to help me, 
you're going to be on my side, aren’t you?” 

Rawley was a brave man, but not one who courted 
disaster. He was not accustomed, like Cassius, when 
the crossed blue lightning seemed to open the breast 
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of heaven, to present himself even in the aim and very 
flash of it. His method was to venture quietly forth, 
murmuring: “I wonder whether I should be struck if 
I should happen ” Thus when he had gone out on 
the famous ledge in the Caucasus, it was not at all 
with the manner of one who was going to conquer the 
inscription or die—though he did read the inscription— 
but rather as if he were debating with himself whether 
or not he would take the next step. 

So now, in one of the strangest adventures that had 
ever come to him, he did not clasp the lovely creature 
with undue violence; still less did he let her go. He 
held her firmly with one arm, while with the other hand 
he patted her hair. It was nice hair to pat—soft to 
the touch and yet, when it was pressed, possessed of a 
strong resilience. They stood thus for a full minute— 
more. In the next room a note was struck on the piano 
and some one began to tune a violin. The orchestra 
had arrived rather early. 

The sound seemed to rouse the girl somewhat, for 
she said without raising her head, breathing the words 
into the top button-hole of his waistcoat: “What did 
you decide?” 

“What did J decide?” 

“You and Freddie—i watched you out of the window 
—talking and talking. I meant to get at you first. I 
nearly went mad,” she answered. 

“Youre sure you haven’t?” he asked, amusing no 
one but himself. 

She drew back far enough to look at him. “You 
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must hear my side, too,” she said. Rawley’s thought 
was that he wouldn’t if telling it would necessitate the 
slightest change of position. However it didn’t, for 
she went on: “I never told Freddie I would marry him 
—never. I said I would think it over, and he rushed 
away and told his friends, though I asked him not to, 
and then it got into the papers, and everybody was so 
pleased, particularly my mother, who adores Freddie, 
and whenever I tried to get out of it he always said 
it was too humiliating to him if I threw him over when 
it had been announced. Sometimes I would think that 
I shouldn’t mind marrying him so terribly. But as it 
came nearer I saw it was the most terrible idea in the 
world. For a week now I have been telling every one 
that I couldn’t do it, and it is as if they were all deaf— 
no one listens to me; they all go on making arrange- 
ments for the wedding as if I had not spoken. I won’t 
do it, Uncle Bill,” she said, and shuddered and hid her 
face again and added with a wail: “Only what shall I 
do, what shall I do?” 

“What you’re doing now seems all right to me,” he 
replied. 

“But it isn’t getting me anywhere.” 

“Tyon’t be too sure of that,” he said quietly. He did 
not feel quiet, except in the sense that he wished to 
remain exactly as he was. Other arms, to be honest, 
had been clasped about him before now. Other heads, 
for one reason and another, had rested exactly where 
hers was now pressed, and yet he kept saying to him- 
self that nothing in the least like this had ever hap- 
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pened to him before—nor to any one else, perhaps, 
since the world began. 

“Listen, my dear child,” he said. ‘You are opposing 
words to actions, which is about as effective as oppos- 
ing a pane of glass to a bullet. Stop talking and act. 
Go upstairs and get whatever things you need for a 
day or two and go down and get into my automobile, 
which is waiting for me at the foot of the garden 
steps. I will drive you to town—or wherever you want 
to go—and from there you will telephone your mother. 
To-morrow, when all the fuss is over, you will come 
home and make it up with her.” 

“Tt’s terrible for my mother,” said the girl. 

“You can’t get out of holes like this and be lovely 
to every one.” 

“Ym afraid it will ruin Freddie’s whole life.” 

“Perhaps, but he’s agreed to go shooting with me 
in Africa to-morrow—that is, if you really remain 
obdurate.”’ 

At this she looked straight up at him, opening her 
hazel eyes in obvious alarm. ‘Good heavens,’ he said 
to himself, ‘““when it comes to a show-down, she doesn’t 
want him to go.” It was only a second—a second 
fraught with horror, and then she said: “Don’t tell me 
youre going away.” 

Rather to his own surprise he heard himself saying 
gently: “Well, I was : 

“No, no,” said the girl, “don’t. I seem to feel braver 
when you’re near.” 

“Tn that case,” he said thoughtfully, and he took her 
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small chin in his hand, “in that case—” and he stooped 
and kissed her. 

He had intended it—or rather, he had no plan about 
it, but he had expected when he found he was certainly 
going to kiss her, that it would be a pleasant, semi- 
avuncular kiss—a kiss after which you smiled and 
parted. It turned out, as these things sometimes do, an 
entirely different sort—a kiss which became your mas- 
ter and endured, a kiss after which you did not smile 
and after which you certainly did not part. 

The person in the next room had stopped tuning the 
violin, or perhaps they had merely ceased to hear him, 
although Rawley became acutely aware of the beating 
of his heart. He felt the girl’s whole figure grow limp 
in his arms as if her knees were less rigid than before. 
They moved a little apart, his hand still on her 
shoulder, and looked at each other. 

As they stood thus, the door opened and Mrs. Bruce 
came back. She came in quickly, and it was evident 
that she had forgotten that her landlord existed, for 
she seemed startled at seeing him again, even before 
she saw her daughter. Then she said: “May I ask, 
Sybil, what are you doing in the arms of a total 
stranger?” 

Sybil smiled an unembarrassed smile, as one so often 
smiles at the mistakes of the older generation, and 
withdrawing completely from Rawley’s arms, but with- 
out undue haste, said: “This is Uncle Bill, at last, 
mother dear.” 
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“Nothing of the kind,” replied her mother, “‘it’s just 
Mr. What’s-his-name—the landlord.” 

Sybil looked at him quickly for a denial of this pre- 
posterous statement. 

“Your mother is right,” he said. “I am just Mr. 
What’s-his-name. Nevertheless I gave you some excel- 
lent advice a moment ago, which I hope you will 
follow.” 

She nodded and walked to the door. There she 
turned and said: ‘Mother, I will not marry Freddie.” 
Her mother was evidently so accustomed to this state- 
ment that she forgot to say “nonsense” until the door 
had actually shut behind her daughter, when she said it 
with great force. Then she turned to Rawley. “You 
really can’t stay here,” she said, as if he had wanted to. 
“We're using this for the men’s coats.” 

He suggested as politely as was necessary that he 
had come, not to dance at the wedding, but to get a gun 
out of a closet in the garret. 

“Then why don’t you go and get it?” said his tenant. 
“T assume that you know your way about the house.” 
She was really hardly civil, he thought, as he went up- 
stairs. The rails were wreathed in smilax. On the 
second floor he saw the wedding-presents set out in 
a room apart, and through the open door of another 
room he caught sight of a white dress—all tulle and 
lace—lying on the bed, and two small pointed silver 
slippers standing side by side on the floor near it. He 
stopped short with a sort of inner spasm as he saw 
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those slippers, and stood staring at them so long that 
the detective appeared in the doorway of the other 
room and looked at him with suave suspicion. Rawley 
pulled himself together and, opening the door of the 
garret stairs, went up them. 

He unlocked the door of his own cupboard and took 
the “450” from the shelf. For the first time in his 
life the sight of a gun-case failed to give him a thrill 
of anticipation. Could it be, he said to himself, that 
any man could lose his interest in lions? 

There was an old fishing-rod and a case for flies 
and those old wading-boots. What times he had had 
in them! He took them out and dropped them on the 
floor where they fell over with a rubbery sound in 
opposite directions, revealing the lining of their wide 
tops. There was a long waterproof coat, too. He 
might as well take that with him, if he went— He 
started and raised his head as if listening to words 
which seemed to have come to him out of the air. If 
he went! But of course he was going. If he went! 
What a strange thing! 

Again the door at the foot of the stairs opened and 
a man’s step was heard on the stairs—a serious gray 
head, intelligent eyes and a severe mouth rose in the 
well of the stairs, the head unmistakably of a bishop— 
or so Rawley told himself afterward, as if he had known 
it even before the clerical collar, the cross and the 
well-cut full-skirted coat dawned on his vision. 

“Well, sir,” said the bishop severely, and added, as 
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his severity produced no effect: “Well, Mr. Rawley, 
you’ve made a good deal of trouble in this already 
troubled household.” 

Rawley continued unpacking the cupboard as he re- 
plied: “Made it? I should say I had allayed it. Why 
should any one marry some one. they don’t want to 
marry?” 

“There is such a thing as swearing unto your neigh- 
bor and disappointing him not, though it be to your 
own hindrance,” answered the bishop, but Rawley 
could see that, though his mouth was still severe, his 
eyes were roving with interest over the instruments of 
the chase which the open door of the cupboard re- 
vealed. ‘Your advice, sir, was unwise and unsolicited. 
You encouraged a momentary hysteria. I have come 
from Mrs. Bruce to ask you to leave the house at once. 
I will see you to your automobile.” 

“The English can make a gun, can’t they?” said 
Rawley. 

“Why,” said the bishop, “I don’t know that I ever 
saw one of those, although at one time—” He put out 
his hands thoughtfully and took the gun. “In my 
younger days,” he said, “I was something of a shot. 
In fact while I was in the theological seminary I de- 
cided to become a missionary to India, but later I dis- 
covered that my interest was more in shooting in the 
Himalayas than in saving heathen souls, and I have 
never touched a gun since.” He sighed and raised the 


gun to his shoulder. “I don’t suppose I could hit a 
barn door now.” 
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“Probably you could,” answered Rawley, not mani- 
festing too much interest. “A good eye is always a 
good eye.” 

“It’s true,” said the bishop, “that my eye was a 
fair one at all sports, and I noticed just the other day, 
at one of these church fairs where they have such 
contests— But this was not what I came to speak of, 
Mr. Rawley.” 

“This is a rather unusual snapshot of a charging 
lion,” said Rawley. 

The bishop took it, feeling for his glasses. “Bless 
my soul,” he exclaimed, “what a remarkable picture! 
What a magnificent animal! And did you snap that 
yourself?” 

“T was more snapped than snapping,” said Rawley. 
“It is at me that he is looking with that loving eye of 
his. I had just caught my foot in a bush and fallen flat 
on my face.” 

“Bless my soul!” said the bishop. He insisted on 
having the story. It was a good one, and took some 
minutes to tell. Before it was over, another step came 
unheard on the stairs, and Mrs. Bruce’s pale, anxious 
face appeared in the stair-well at their feet. 

“Well, bishop,” she said, “is this your idea of hurry- 
ing Mr. Rawley’s departure?” 

If the bishop had not been the possessor of a 
strangely sweet smile, he would have looked extremely 
foolish, but he smiled instead; without, however, melt- 
ing the heart of Mrs. Bruce, who continued: “While 
you have been chatting with him up here, she has been 
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trying to get away to his automobile. Fortunately I 
met her, and I don’t think she will try tat again.” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Rawley, who had made a nice 
little pile of the things he wished to take with him, 
and now was replacing everything on the shelves, “I 
can’t imagine why you should wish your daughter to 
marry a man she doesn’t want to marry.” 

“She does want to,” said Mrs. Bruce. ‘She loves 
him—at least she did until just the other day. It’s 
just hysteria—lots of girls go through it before their 
marriages. She could never live down such a scandal— 
besides what could I tell people?” 

“Nothing more complicated than that she had 
changed her mind,” answered Rawley. 

“T suppose that might be done,” said the bishop. 

“Nonsense! Come away, Bishop. This man is up- 
setting even your judgment,” said Mrs. Bruce, and 
the bishop followed her reluctantly. 

They went down, leaving the door open behind them, 
so that Rawley could hear the orchestra, now fully pre- 
pared for action, practicing in the lower hall. 

Another footstep sounded on the stairs, like the pat- 
tering of rain on the roof, and Sybil herself appeared. 

“T don’t know what you'll say to me,” she began, de- 
lightfully intimating by this form of words that he 
had now become the arbiter of her destiny, “but I’m 
afraid ’m a coward. I can’t do it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he said. 

“Once I turned back because Freddie is sitting there 
in the garden and wants to go all over it again, and I 
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can’t do that; and once mother met me—and oh, dear, 
I never saw her so upset! She keeps saying it will kill 
her. Oh, what ought I to do?” 

When she came in he had been turning an old water- 
proof hat about in his hand wondering whether to 
leave it out or put it away, and now he suddenly 
placed it on her head and fastened the strap under her 
chin. Then he looked and laughed. Most people share 
with cats a dislike of being laughed at. Sybil asked 
quickly: 

“Why are you laughing at me?” 

“Because you're so pretty.” 

“Is it comic to be pretty?” 

“Yes—as pretty as that.”” He made her put on the 
raincoat, and a pair of boots—not the wading-boots, 
another pair, large but not high, to conceal her small 
feet. 

“Now,” he said, “take this gun-case in one hand, and 
this bag in the other—it’s heavy, can you manage it?” 
(She picked it up as if it were a feather.) “Walk 
downstairs and through the garden—not too fast, but 
not looking to right or left, and get into my car which 
is waiting at the foot of the garden steps. Tell the 
chauffeur to drive a hundred feet up the road and stop. 
I'll be with you in three minutes.” 

“What will your chauffeur think?” 

“My chauffeur is a man of great experience———” 

“Oh!’’ said Sybil as if some one had hurt her. 

“__acquired in the employ of others.” 

“Oh!” said Sybil, as if she had not been hurt after 
all. 
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He watched her down the stairs, the raincoat trailing 
a little on the step behind, and the bag bumping from 
stair to stair. It could not be said she looked like a 
chauffeur, but then neither did she look like the slim 
bride of a few minutes before. Unfortunately the gar- 
ret had no windows; he could not watch her progress 
across the garden. 

He finished his arrangements, locked the closet door 
and ran downstairs. In the lower hall Mrs. Bruce was 
receiving the congratulations of a group of relations, 
who had evidently arrived a little early—such phrases 
as “I hear he is such a delightful young man,” and 
“T’m so glad the dear child is so happy” reached him as 
he passed. 

The bishop detached himself from the circle, and 
said severely: “I will see you to your car, Mr. Rawley.” 
Nothing told Rawley whether or not the girl had run 
the gantlet of all those eyes. Of course if she were not 
in the car before him, he should be obliged to come 
back and fight it all out in the open. 

He and the bishop moved into the garden, side by 
side, maintaining a stiff silence. Then the bishop said: 

“You are not taking your gun after all?” 

“T sent it down by my man,” said Rawley, and 
glanced quickly at the bishop’s face: it was a mask. 

As they approached the cedars, Freddie looked up. 
“Oh, are you going, Mr. Rawley?” he said without en- 
thusiasm. 


“I think so,” said Rawley. He couldn’t be quite 
sure. 
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The boy rose and said with a mixture of aggressive- 
ness and timidity: ““You weren’t a very successful mes- 
senger, Mr. Rawley. I don’t think I should advise any 
one to depend on you to help them out.” 

“Miles Standish was never one of my favorite 
heroes,” answered Rawley. 

“TI don’t know what you mean by that,” said the 
boy. But Rawley, noticing that the bishop understood 
him perfectly and was taking alarm, changed the 
subject. rapidly. 

“Tell me, Severidge,” he said, “did you notice my 
chauffeur passing by with my gun?” 

“No,” said the boy, “I don’t think so—or, yes, I 
believe some one did go past, but he looked more like 
a fisherman than a chauffeur.” 

“He dresses a trifle oddly, I know,” said Rawley, 
“but he’s very valuable to me—more valuable than any 
one I ever had.” His manner grew noticeably brisk 
and gay. “Good-by,” he said. 

“And one other thing,” said the boy with a certain 
swagger, “I don’t think that I care to go on your 
African trip either.” 

“Of course not,” said the bishop. “You're going to 
stay here and be married.” 

“In any case, I shouldn’t care to go with this gentle- 
man,” said Freddie. “Doubtless he can find some one 
in my place.” 

“Ves,” said Rawley, “I think I can. I think I know 
just the person,” and waving his hand with unusual 
gayety, he ran down the garden steps and disappeared. 
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